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INTRODUCTION. 



Th£ third series of this work is delivered to the 
public under a grateful sense of the fiivourwith 
which the two former were received. It has been 
my desire to make some small return for such 
kindness, by redoubling my care to prevent aoy 
bias of a party or a personal kind from influencing 
the opinions pronounced, whether upon men or 
upon measures. Conscious as every one must feel 
how naturally our aflections are engaged in behalf 
of those whose opinions agree with our own, and 
how apt the adversaries of those opinions are to be 
hardly dealt with in the judgments we form of 
them, I have most scrupulously made it my en* 
deavour to treat all with whose history I have 
dealt as if I was ignorant of the principles which 
professedly guided their conduct, until I came to 
describe how far it was governed by them. 

It has further been the constant object of these 
pages to record whatever tended to promote the 
great and united causes of public virtue, free 
institutions, and universal peace ; holding up their 
friends to the veneration of mankind, their enemies 
to scorn and aversion ; while the glare that success 
gives to bad actions, and the shade into which good 
ones are thrown by &ilure, have, as far as possible, 
been shown to be temporary only; and mankic' 
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have been constantly warned to struggle against 
the prepossession thus raised by the event, and to 
mete out their praise or blame by the just measure 
of desert. 

The first part of the volume now published 
relates to the French Revolution, and to the men 
who bore the foremost part in its most trpng and 
interesting crisis. In giving this account I have 
enjoyed particular advantages, having the pleasure 
of knowing several worthy and intelligent men 
who bore a part in the transactions of those times. 
To one of these, my learned colleague in the 
National Institute, M. Lakanal, I was introduced 
by the kindness of my distinguished friend M. 
Mignet; and I have received from him many 
important communications. He was not a member 
of the Committee of Public Safety ; but he be- 
longed to the high popular party in the Convention, 
and he was at the head of the Committee of Public 
Instruction. He retains, at the advanced age of 
above fourscore, all the ardent zeal for human im- 
provement and steady devotion to the cause of free- 
dom which so eminently marked his early years. 

The reader of these pages is further under obli- 
gations to my frend Earl Stanhope for a valuable 
note respecting Fouch^. 

Bbougham, 1st October, 1843. 

M. Lakanal died last spring. General Camot, 

whom I also had the pleasure of knowing, died 

many years ago. 

Brougham, llth September, 1845. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 



It is impossible to understand the reign of terror 
which in France succeeded the overthrow of the 
monarchy, or to form a just idea of the too-cele- 
brated individuals whose names are inseparably at- 
tached to the history of that dismal period^ without 
examining the origin of the Revolution, marking 
the position in which it both found and placed the 
country, and tracing the steps of its progress from 
the first commotions that shook the ancient estab- 
lishment, to the shock that consummated the de- 
struction of the political system, and for a season 
appeared to threaten the ruin of society itself. 

A controversy at one time prevailed upon the 
diare which philosophers, and literary men ge- 
nerally, had in bringing about the great changes 
now under our consideration. They who raised 
this question really meant to discuss the influence 

vol.. V. B 
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which had been exerted by the general diffusion of 
knowledge and improvement of the people, ia 
creating a desire for more ample privileges and for a 
better system of government. For, although somo 
few reasoners had contended that there was a sect 
of free-thinking men both disbelieving the religion 
and disapproving the political institutions of the 
State, leagued together in a kind of conspiracy to 
overthrow both, for the purpose of emancipating 
their species from all the ancient control under 
which they had so long been living, yet no one, 
who seriously reflected upon the disparity between 
the means and the end in the structure of this sup- 
posed scheme, could believe that any such plot had 
a chance of success, unless in so &r as its authors 
might aid the general progress of mental improve- 
ment, which no one could deny was everywhere to 
be traced. Thus the Abb^ Barruel and Professor 
Robisdii, who were the principal advocates of the 
doctriile, had not many followers ; while a much 
more considerable body of reasoners maintained^ 
not ineriely that the revolutionary spirit which had 
broken out in France, and was with difliculty re- 
pressed in other ^countries, had no connexion with 
any plot or the machinations of any sect, but that 
the whole convulsion which shook all Europe to its 
centre was the result of comparatively trivial and 
accidental circumstances. 

This opinion was maintained with greater force 
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of argnmeD^ and with more weight of authority, by 
M. Mounier, formerly President of the National 
Assembly, and distinguished by his talents, his vir- 
tues, and his patriotism, than by the bulk of ordi- 
nary writera and speakers. He had distinguished 
himself by the moderation of his liberal opinions 
when a member of the States-General; he had 
filled the chair of the assembly with great credit ; 
and he had quitted France when the profligate and 
cruel councils of the violent party began to prevail. 
No man was better entitled to be heard upon the 
causes of a Revolution in which he had borne so 
honourable a part; and as his political opinions 
alike rejected the extremes of either side, dissent- 
ing as much from those who resisted all change as 
from those whom no change would satisfy, he 
seemed as safe a guide to the truth of the case as 
could well be selected from the host of reasoners 
whom the controversy called forth. 

M. Mounier denied altogether the share ascribed 
to lodges of freemasons and chapters of TUuminaii 
in producing the revolutionary movement ; he 
rejected entirely the notions of those who traced 
to such actual conspiracies any portion of that great 
event ; and had he stopped here, no one could have 
questioned the soundness of his views. Indeed he 
was enabled, from his personal knowledge of the 
actors in the French States-General and Nationid 
Assembly, to refute the specific statements of feet 

b2 
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upon which the speculations of the Abb($ Barruel 
and his followers reposed. Thus, to take a single 
example, the machinations which were asserted to 
liave been practised upon M. CamUle Jourdan (a 
worthy person of extremely insignificant talents 
and no influence), and to have gained him over 40 
the revolutionary party, could not by possibility- 
have been so used, inasmuch as that gentleman as- 
sured M. Mounier that he had never in his life seen 
or communicated with a single individual of those 
confidently named by the Abb^ as his seducers, or 
with any other persons of the same class. 

But M. Mounier did not content himself with 
excluding the lodges and the chapters of secret as- 
sociations ; he was equally confident in his exclu- 
sion of the philosophers and their writings. Not 
only, according to him, had the direct attempts by 
plot and conspiracy no hand in undermining the old 
French Government, but the indirect and gradual 
influence of infidel opinions, and revolutionary 
doctrines propagated through the press, the ency- 
clopsedias, the dissertations, the romances, the cor- 
respondence, the poems, the epigrams — all the 
heavy and all the light artillery of the band so for- 
midable by its numbers, its learnii^, its genius, 
and its wit, so inde&tigable in its exertions against 
the established order of things, so incessant in its 
efibrts to undermine all prejudices, to strip all es- 
tablished institutions of the respect with which time 
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and feeling and associations had clothed them, so 
zealous in converting mankind from settled &ith 
in holy things, in rousing them against abuses as 
well in the State as the Church, in declaring the 
natural rights of men, in painting their wrongs, in 
displaying the merits of the people, and denouncing 
the crimes of priests and princes — all the teaching 
of the D'Alemberts, the Condorcets, the sneerings 
of the Yoltaires, the eloquence of the Rousseaus, 
the &ncy of the Diderots, the social powers of the 
Holbachs and the Grimms — all were without influ* 
ence in preparing the great change ; and the press, 
which over Paris and over France had for a century 
been working with the corruptions of the Court 
and the Church and the sufferings of the people, 
and had taken its whole tone from the writings 
of those great men, and the circles of fashion which 
everywhere concentrated and reflected the lights 
thus shed abroad-^were all, according to M» Mou- 
liier, wholly foreign to the purpose, wholly uncon- 
cerned in bringing about a change that took pre- 
cisely the direction to which all those efforts 
pointed ; in overthrowing a system of ecclesiastical 
and political government, against which all those 
blows had been aimed ; in producing a general 
movement of that people, to excite whom in this 
very manner and to this very movement all those 
various exertions had so evidently been made. It 
should seem that those who held such opinions as 
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these were prepared to believe, on seeing a battery- 
erected against a town, and bearing its fire upon 
the walls for weeks, that the breach which was 
made had not been caused by bullets, but by an 
accidental earthquake. According to M. Mounier 
and his followers, the whole mystery of the Revo- 
lution was contained in the accidental derangement 
of the Finances, the convocation of the States- 
General, and the vacillating conduct of the Court 
and the Ministers in first suffering the Commons — 
the tiers itat— to have a double number of repre- 
sentatives, and afterwards allowing the three orders 
to join in their deliberations, sitting in the same 
hall. Had it not been, they contended, for the re* 
cent addition of nearly fifty millions to the debt, 
while the revenue was insufficient to defray the 
public expenditure and pay the interest owing to 
the public creditor, had not the King agreed to call 
the States when no means of obtaining the needful 
supplies could be devised } nay, after they were 
called, had not an undue proportion of deputies been 
granted to the Commons, and the majority thus 
created been permitted to act on the whole body 
by joint voting, — the Whole storm would have passed 
away, and theancient establishments have continued 
to guide the religion and rule the fortunes of the 
country. 

On the opposite side of the question there ap- 
peared one of the most remarkable pieces that ever 
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adorned the periodical literature of any country* 
Mr. Jef&ey began his labours in the ^ Edinburgh 
Review/ and laid the foundation of that celebrated 
journal's £aane by a paper, in which he examined 
and refuted M. Mounier's doctrine — a paper of 
which it would be hard to determine whether the 
inexhaustible imagery of its illustrations, the pro- 
found wisdom of its opinions, or the felicitous dic- 
tion of its style, most deserves our admiration. 
This eminent person and those who agree with him 
are iar from denying that the deranged finances of 
the country, and the imbecility of the Government, 
had a share in accelerating the Revolution and in 
directing its course. A yearly expenditure of six- 
teen miUions, with a revenue of less than nineteen, 
leaving not three to pay the interest and charges 
on the debt of between ten and eleven millions 
annually, formed such dreadful embarrassmept as 
might well shake any established system, how wisely 
and how vigorously soever it was administered. 
But it is certain that greater disorder has prevailed 
in the revenue of other States, and has been got 
over by the rough, though vigorous, expedients 
which arbitrary power has at command, without 
even shaking the stability of the national institu- 
tions. Nor could all the errors of the Neckers, the 
Briennes, the Maurepas, the Calonnes, have dislo- 
cated any portion of a system which had not been 
prepared to crumble in pieces by the ravages of 
time, or the undermining of the public opinion, c- 
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the ferment of popular discontent, and the univer- 
sal prevalence of a love of change. 

M. Mounier was correctly and beautifully de- 
scribed in the paper referred to as having given for 
the causes of the Revolution, circumstances which 
really proved it to be already begun ; as having 
gone no further back than to the earliest of its ap- 
parent effects, instead of tracing its hidden sources ; 
as having mistaken the cataracts that broke the 
stream for the fountains from which it rose ; and 
contented himself with referring the fruit to the 
blossom, without taking any accouiit of the germi- 
nation of the seed, or the underground winding of 
the root.* 

It is certain that, though the financial derange- 
ment powerfully aided the preachers of revolt, and 
though their efforts were not met by any adequate 
vigour on the part of those who administered the 
power of the government, yet these were far enough 
from being the cause of the Revolution. The apos- 
tles of change found more powerful coadjutors and 
more active and ample elements of mischief in the 
great abuses which prevailed both in the Ecclesias- 
tical and the Civil institutions of the country. A 
church endowed with above five millions of revenue 
from tithes alone, and with nearly half the land in 
the kingdom, assigned only a wretched pittance of 
twenty pounds a-year to the parochial or working 
clergy, while all the rest was a prey to the vices of 
* Edinburgh Review, vol. i. p. 7. 
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a luxurious, an idle, and a dusolute hierarchy. The 
landed property of the country was so unequally 
divided that one-third of it alone was in the hands 
of the lay commonalty, the church and the nobles 
possessing all the rest. The taxes were so unequally 
distributed that thelaigestof them all (the TdiUe)^ 
yielding between seven and eight millions, fell 
wholly upon the peasantry, neither church nor 
nobles paying a farthing towards it ; and it was 
calculated that if an acre of land afforded three 
guinea^ of gross produce, nearly two w^it to the 
revenue, eighteen shillings to the landlord, and a 
crown only remained to the cultivator. In England 
Mr. A. Young used to reekon that the cultivator 
eiyoyed three-^fourths of the produce, while in 
France he had but a twelfth part ; placing him in 
a Situation nine times less advantageous. The 
grievances arising from the feudal system, and 
which were felt &r more severely in France 
than in any other feudal kingdom, completed 
the distress of the people, affecting them both 
in their subsistence, in their comforts, and in their 
pride. Nor can it be doubted that, upon a 
high-spirited people like the French, with minds 
peculiarly susceptible of affront, the mental degra- 
dation which these feudal distinctions inflicted was 
more galling than any actual suffering which in 
their material comforts they had to endure. It is 
highly probable that the peasant felt more vexed 

b3 
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at seeing the lord's pigeons trespassing on his crops, 
without the power of destroying them, knowing 
that the lord might not possess an acre of land,* 
than he did from paying a tithe of that crop to the 
church and a third to the landlord ; and the statute 
la')our (corvee) which he always had to perform 
nMist have harassed him incalculably more than a 
much heavier burthen shared with the feudal 
lord. Accordingly, of all the changes effected 
by the Revolution, there was none which went more 
home to every Frenchman's bosom than the famous 
decree sweeping away feudal privileges. The vote 
of the Assembly on the 4th of August diffused 
joy over all France, such as perhaps no other act of 
legislative power ever excited. It may be said, 
without a figure of speech, to have raised one uni- 
versal shout of exultation through the whole expanse 
of that vast and populous country. The language 
applied by Mr. Burke to the memorable proceedings 
of that night, and which termed it the ^^ St. Bar- 
tholomew of the privileged orders," was employed 
by but a very few, and did not express the senti* 
ments prevailing even among the members of those 
orders themselves, from whom indeed the proposi- 
tion mainly had proceeded. 

* The droit de Colombier was wholly dependent on the 
seignory, and might belong to a lord who had no property 
in land : the actual owner had it only in a very limited 
extent. — Political Philosophy^ part 1, chap. xiii. 
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Just half a century after these events I happened 
to be travelling in a remote district of Provence, 
when, reposing in the heat of the day under a porch, 
my eye was attracted by some placards, whose let- 
ters were preserved by the great dryness of that 
fine climate, though they had been there for fifty 
years. Those papers were the official promulgation 
of the several decrees for secularizing the clergy, 
abolishing the monastic orders, and abrogating all 
feudal privileges, signed by the several Presidents 
of the Assembly, Bureau de Pusey,* Camus, and 
Si^yes. The incident is exceedingly trivial in it- 
self; but I shall not easily forget its efiect in carry- 
ing me back to the great scenes of the Revolution, 
ere yet its path had been stained with blood, while 
virtuous men might honestly exult in its success, 
and the friends of their species could venture to 
hope for the unsullied triumphs of the sacred war- 
fere waged with long-established abuses. The past 
seemed connected with the present, and the mighty 
consequences visible all around which had flowed 
from the changes recorded in those few lines, ap- 
peared to rise, as it were, before the sight, springing 
out of their causes. Nor must it be forgotten that 
the perils of the tempest having happily passed away, 
the atmosphere which it had cleared was breathed 
in a pleasing reflection that the region over which 
its fury had swept was now flourishing in unprece- 
dented prosperity, for which the price paid had as- 
* Affcerwards coofiued at Ohnutz with Lafayette. 
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suredly been heavy, but not too heavy compared 
with the blessings it had purchased. 

Hitherto we have only considered the proceedings 
of the National Assembly itself; but that memorable 
body was not the only organ of public opinion and 
popular feeling, nor were its deliberations entirely 
free and uncontrolled. As soon as parties b^;an to 
form themselves within its circle^ appeals to the 
people out of doors were the natural consequence, 
each seeking to gain the weight arising in revolu- 
tionary times from popular support. At first, 
with the exception of one or two scenes of dread- 
fully excited popular fury, the press alone was 
the channel through which the party leaders sought 
to influence public opinion. The religious feel- 
ings of the people were next appealed to; but 
the tendency of the clergy to support the ancient 
institutions, and the course of hostility to the 
Church so early pursued by almost all parties in 
the Assembly, soon brought such ^ble and round- 
about appeals to a close ; and a more summary, 
and effectual mode of agitating was discovered. 
Clubs were formed, at which men not belonging to 
the Assembly, as well as deputies, met to discuss 
the topics of the day, and especially the proceedings 
of their representatives. These meetings were at 
first private and not numerous ; soon they became 
better attended, and were much frequented by the 
deputies themselves ; then their doors were flung 
open to the people. The earliest association of this 
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kind was f<Hrmed by the deputies from Brittany. 
When the National Assembly was removed from 
Versailles to the capital, the club, becoming more 
numerous, hdnk its meetings at the Jacobin Convent 
in the Rue St. Honored, and admitted as members 
many persons not belonging to the National As- 
sembly. Perceiving that its influence upon the 
Assembly was considerable, the Club now endea- 
voured to rule the municipality or Town-Council of 
Paris, a body always possessed of great influence 
£rom the large revenues at its disposal, and the 
great number of persons in its constant employ for 
the management of those revenues, as well as of 
the Metropolitan Police, The Jacobin Club, as 
it was now termed, extended its influence to the 
provinces, and formed everywhere afliliated socie- 
ties or clubs which corresponded with it, took their 
tone from its debates, and exercised in eaeh town 
an influence like its own. 

Dissenaon, however, broke out in tlie mother 
society itself. The more moderate men, with La- 
£iyette and Si^yes at their head, retired to form an 
association of their own, which they termed the 
Club of '89, while Lameth and Barnave directed 
the proceedings of the Jacobins. The new Club 
chiefly influenced the Assembly; the Jacobins 
always made their appeal to the people. The Royal- 
ist party soon attempted a similar policy, first form- 
ing a Club called the " Impartiaux" which had no 
success; then one termed the ^* Monarchiqtie,*' 
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which was so much better attended that it excited 
the jealousy of the Parisian mob, gave rise to tu- 
mults, and was shut up at the beginning of the year 
1791 on that account by the police, which thought 
it just and reasonable to punish the party assailed^ 
because those who attacked it had been guilty of 
some violence. 

The Jacobins now underwent another change ; 
the Lameths and Barnaves, unwilling to push mat- 
ters to extremity, formed a new club, called the 
'^ FeuiUanSj* from the convent at which they met ; 
and the direction of the Jacobins fell into the hands 
of P<^tion and of Robespierre. But there were 
some who deemed these men and their followers not 
sufficiently ^vourable to extreme courses. Danton^ 
Gamille Desmoulins, and Fabre d'Eglantine seceded 
to form a more violent club, which met at the 
Coiivent of the Vieux Cordeliers, and took from 
thence their name. Among these different clubs, 
the Jacobins exercised the greatest influence both 
over the Assembly, the municipality, and the people 
at large ; but all of them, by their unceasing agita- 
tion, kept the people in a constant ferment of dis^: 
quiet ; all of them, by their overbearing conduct, 
kept the deliberations of the Assembly under a con- 
trol as indecent as it was pernicious ; all of them 
prepared the materials of a combustible train, which 
a spark might at any time fire into a general ex- 
plosion. Unhappily the Assembly did not present 
from the first a firm and determined aspect of re* 
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sistance, so as to secure for itself the unbiassed free- 
dom of discussion and of decision. But the first 
Assembly had far less to suffer from the interrup- 
tion of the multitude than the second and the Con- 
vention afterwards had to endure. 

It was to be remarked that the total number of 
those who frequented and composed the clubs was 
really far from being formidable. Thus 1500 was 
the whole body which usually composed the Jacobin 
meetings — a number quite inefficient to overcome 
either the constituted authorities of the capital, or 
the mass of its inhabitants, though truly formidable 
as a band of active agitators; for it must be 
remembered that all those men were demagogues 
and intriguers — men heated with enthusiasm, or 
agitated by the love of change, or prompted by 
mere desire of mischief; and as for their debates, 
the meetings were far too numerous for anything 
like discussion ; so that when they made the pro- 
ceedings of the legislature the subject of their 
deliberation every night as soon as the Assembly 
bad adjourned, nothing could be heard but violent 
invective against some memb^^, and exaggerated 
praise of others, ending in a resolution, carried by 
acclamation of the assembled mob, to excitr some 
tumult among the multitude, in order either to 
further or to obstruct the course of the national 
councils. The more sober-minded and respectable 
classes of the community held aloof from all such 
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proceedings. The great majority of the trades- 
people, the shopkeepers, the artisans, even the better- 
most labourers, and almost all the proprietors, or 
persons of fixed means, took no part in what was 
going on, but regarded the acts of the legislature 
with interest, and the violence of the clubs with 
silent dread; while the mere rabble, which had 
nothing to lose, and never reflected on questions 
which they were too ignorant to understand, were 
— either from love of confusion and its sister, plun- 
der, or from the mere heat of uninformed but easily 
excited fancy and feeling — the ready tools of the 
clubmen, as often as a demonstration of mob force 
was wanted, in order to overawe the Government, 
or to determine the conduct of individuals. It be- 
came tlius clear that a small minority was enabled 
to rule the multitude, and influence the people of 
the cc^ital. A similar force was exerted by the 
provincial clubs upon the people of the towns ; and 
the influence exerted on the deliberations of the 
Assembly was the power of a small but active 
body, who had thrown off all regard to order or 
moderation, and who wer#> devoted to whatever 
most worked for great changes, with an audacity 
to which fear was as much a stranger as principle, 
or prudence, or discretion. 

When the National Assembly had destroyed the 
greater evils of which the people complained, and 
bad formed a constitution upon the principles of 
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a mixed or limited monarchy, they voluntarily 
stripped themselves of their functions, abdicated 
their power, and resigned into the hands of the 
people the high trust which had been del^^ated to 
them. Such a course was quite fitting, and indeed 
was the inevitable consequence of a new constitution 
beifig established. But there was coupled with the 
dissolution of the Assembly a provision unexampled 
in the history of human folly, and which neverthe- 
less was adopted almost without discussion, and by 
general acclamation. It was declared that no one 
of the members of the first Assembly should be 
capable of being elected to the second ; and the 
consequence was, that every man of weight and 
experience, all those whose capacity and integrity 
had most recommended them to the confidence of 
their fellow citizens, whose trust-worthiness had 
been brought to the test of experience, and whose 
opinions had become known to the world, were 
excluded from the body which was called to work 
the new Constitution, and to make a code of muni- 
cipal laws for France. Unknown, inexperienced, 
untried men were alone suffered to execute the 
most important functions that mortals can perform, 
and in circumstances of the greatest difiiculty. 
The result answered to the expectations which all 
reasonable men had formed. The conduct of the 
l^islative body was that of an inexperienced 
multitude, wholly under the control of the most 
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violent parties out of doors, unable to maintain its 
own independence, and incapable even of preserv- 
ing the decorous appearance of a senate in its own 
hall, as often as the mob rushed into its presence. 

But the bad constitution of the new Assembly 
was produced not more by the absurd rule exclud- 
ing all the former members, than by the other 
means which the authors of that rule used to fill it 
with the creatures of their fiu^tion. The clubs, 
especially the more powerful one of the Jacobins, 
were the instigators of Robespierre's motion for 
the exclusion ; and they assured themselves that 
its result would be to throw into their, liands the 
whole elections of the new legislature. Accordingly 
they pursued a course of i^tation and canvass 
with the unceasing activity which is only known to 
popular bodies, with the boldness which even they 
only possess in the troublous times of revolutionary 
excitement, and with a perseverance unusual Vo 
popular bodies even in those times. The mother 
club of Paris disposed of all the elections there,* 

* It must be confessed that frequently the French people 
displayed in their elections a regard for their principles, and 
a sense of gratitude towards public benefiustors, which we in 
rain look for among the people of our own country. No 
man of any eminence in the two first Assemblies was ex* 
eluded from a seat in the Contention or Council of Five 
Hundred ; and if any one lost his election in the places of his 
own department, some other was sure to choose him. To 
Camot the extraordinary honour was paid of no less than 
fourteen places returning him to the Council of Five 
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and the affiliated societies in the departments 
exercised equal sway over the provincial returns. 
The influence of the clubs therefore, but especially 
of the Jacobin Club, was prodigiously augmented 
by the general election ; and over the new Assembly 
they exercised an almost unlimited control. In 
proportion to the obscurity and insignificance of the 
newly-elected deputies was the importance of those 
who had obtained the whole confidence of the 
country by their great exploits in the former 
Assembly. That weight must have been constantly 
felt to bias the deliberations of their unknown and 
nameless successors, even had no moeans been pro- 
vided of bringing it to bear directly and substan- 
tially upon the proceedings of the legislative body ; 
but the clubs, in which the known leaders, mem- 
bers of the former Assembly, continued to debate all 
questions before the people, and with the greatest 
publicity, seconded by the press, rendered their 
influence altogether irresiistible. If Robespierre, in 
proposing their exclusion from the new Assembly, 
had no other design than the avowed object of ex- 

Hundred. In England, let the man who has rendered the 
most valuable senriees in Parliament, and shown himself the 
best qualified to discharge the important duties of a repre- 
sentative, lose his seat by any accident, and, for want of 
funds and of aristocratic support, he may reckon on being 
left out altogether. No other place feels a call to return 
him, as constant experience has shown, to the extreme dis- 
credit of the English character. 
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tending the popular power, and purifying the 
legislature from all personal and party taint, nothing 
can be considered more absurd than the scheme ; 
but if his plan was to make the new Assembly the 
mere instrument of a few men who had borne sway 
in the old, and to place the whole powers of the 
state in the hands of a few agitators, acting through 
the mob of Paris, the project must be allowed oa 
all hands to have been wisely and warily conceived, 
and certainly its success was complete* 

Fully to perceive the obscurity of the men into 
whose hands the l^slative power was now no- 
minally committed, we have only to look at the 
official reports of the debates during the month 
of October, 1791, when the new Assembly met. 
Forty-three members spoke in the second meeting : 
of these the names of sixteen only are given ; the 
remaining twenty-seven are in blank, the reporters 
having been utterly unable to name them; they 
are all called Monsieur • • . .In the third sit- 
ting twenty-seven spoke, and twenty are recorded 
anonymously. The temper of the body, moved 
entirely by the Jacobin Club, may be ascertained 
with almost equal accuracy from the proceedings 
which first were taken. The titles of Sire and 
Your Majesty were refused to the King, the first 
magistrate under the constitution which they had 
just sworn to uphold ; and a seat was allotted to 
him in the Chamber of the size, form, and elevation 
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of the Preddent's ! The childish nature of these 
measures, while it convcjred a notion of the petty 
minds that were ruling France, could not conceal 
from the eye of the observer the evil spirit which 
guided their deliberations. 

The power of the clubs, and especially of the 
Jacobins, now rose in proportion to the obscurity 
and insignificance of the men thus unknown who 
led the deliberations of the Assembly. But it was 
not by merely holding their nightly meetings, and 
giving vent to the most violent sentiments in their 
inflammatory harangues, that the Jacobins obtained 
so uncontiollable an influence. Those meetings, 
no doubtj of themselves were sufHcient to bring 
into complete discredit the proceedings of the 
Assembly, because they were attended by the ablest 
and most popular men in public life, and their de- 
bates naturally excited &,r more interest than those 
of the obscure Assembly. In this country the 
Parliament has always found it necessary, for the 
maint^ance of its own superiority and importance, 
possibly for preserving its existence, to put down 
with a strong hand every rival body. Accordingly, 
in 1817, when the convention was assembled, of 
delegates to sit in London, discussing public mea- 
sures, and about to publish reports of their debates, 
the Parliament passed an Act declaring such a 
meeting unlawful, as had been done formerly by 
the Irish Parliament, and since the Union by the 
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British Parliament, with respect to Ireland, The 
ground of the apprehensions which led to these 
measures was the consciousness that, independent of 
the direct authority of the legislature derived from 
its actual power, its weight with the people depends, 
at least in modem times, upon its debates ; and 
that a greater portion of that weight than it could 
afford to lose would inevitably be transferred to the 
rival body. In Paris the Assembly was weakened, 
and all but suspended, by the operation of the same 
causes in the proceedings of the Jacobin Club ; 
but though these might, in the end, have proved 
destructive to the Assembly, the Jacobins were not 
content to await the result of so slow a process of 
discredit. They determined on keeping alive the 
direct authority of the Assembly, and using it as 
their instrument. They assumed, therefore, the 
tone of superiority, and used the language of dic- 
tation. Their resolutions were communicated by 
deputations at the Assembly's bar ; but they had 
recourse to other measures for the purpose of 
giving weight to their representations, and over- 
awing at once the executive and the legislative 
functions of the state. The municipality of -Paris 
was under the control of the club ; and the mob, 
chiefly through that body, whose funds were large, 
and whose servants were very numerous, was so 
completely at the club's disposal that it could, 
upon any occasion, bring into the field a force of 
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thousands, among whom were many desperate men, 
ready at all times for every extremity of sanguinary 
violence. The gp*eatest outrages were indeed, at 
first, not committed in the capital, but by the affili- 
ated societies, chiefly in the south of France. Alarm- 
ing disturbances broke out, particularly at Nismes, 
mUere the Catholics and Protestants came into 
collision, exasperating by their religious fimaticism 
the violence of political faction ; and a great number 
of lives were sacrificed to the fury of the contending 
parties. The amount of this slaughter is difierently 
stated, but no account reduces it below several 
hundreds; and the Assembly, acting under the 
control of the mother club, did not bring to punish- 
ment some atrocious miscreants whose cannibal 
ferocity had been proved before it, but sufiered 
them, after a slight examination, to return and 
renew the same horrors upon the scene of their 
former crimes. 

It appears, from various unsuspected sources of 
information, that the leaders of the extreme parties 
were fully sensible of their having only an incon- 
siderable numerical force compared with those who 
adhered either to the ancient order of things, or 
the new and mixed constitution. The republican 
party formed a very inconsiderable minority every- 
where, though in Paris they had a following among 
the literary and scientific classes, and among the 
lower orders, ever ready for change, and prone to 
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fancy that all confusion must benefit them. But 
the party of the Gironde, the earliest to declare 
for a republic, were all along conscious of their 
weakness in point of numerical strength, and felt 
the necessity of overawing the majority by strong 
demonstrations of physical force. Even after this 
had produced its effect in silencing opposition, and 
attracting that portion of the multitude which in 
civil broils is always ready to side with the more 
powerful party, we find the Republican leaders 
confessing with bitterness of spirit that they had 
but a small proportion of the people with them. 
After the overthrow of monarchy, it was a saying 
of Barr^re, " II y a une Rt^publique — il n'y a pas 
de r^publicains." — One of the Gironde (Saulavie) 
boasted that his party '' had defeated the wishes of 
the country on the 10th August with three thou- 
sand workmen." — ^When Pt^tion was declaring that 
there were but five Eepublicans in all France, Collot 
d*Herbois and Merlin de Thionville, in an alter- 
cation with him, exclaimed, '^ Nous avons &it le 
dix d'Aout sans vous, et nous aliens faire la Ki^ 
publique centre vous." — As late as July 3, 1791, 
we find Merlin de Douai speaking of the aboli- 
tion of royalty with horror as meaning '^ a frightful 
civil war," and arguing on the utter impossibility 
of forming a republic in an extensive country. 
{M4m. de Lafayette, iii. 383.) — Danton, in his 
address'to the Council of Ministers upon the mea- 
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sures to be taken for the defence of the country 
after the allies had taken Long^y, and were cannon- 
ading Yerdun (31st August, 1792), used these 
remarkable expressions ; '' Yous ne pouvez pas 
vous dissimuler I'extr^me minority dans T^tat du 
parti qui veut la rc^publique." (You cannot con- 
ceal from yourselves the very insignificant mi* 
nority of the party in the country which is for a 
republic.) — ^His inference from thence was, that 
terror alone would gain the day. *^ II faut faire 
peur aux Royalistes. Efirayez les I ''—On the eve 
of the too-memorable days of September, he followed 
up this counsel with these ever-to-be-remembered 
words : *^ Pour vaincre, que &ut-il ? De Faudace I 
Encore de Taudacel et toujours de I'audacel— 
et la France est sauv^.*** 

Upon this principle the Jacobins and other 
leaders of the extreme party fiiithfuUy acted. The 
Gironde, composed chiefly of deputies 6t>m that 
district, and thence deriving their name, were men 
of respectable character, averse for the most part to 
violent proceedings, much connected with the press, 
of a speculative and literary cast, disliking, even 
despising, all popular associations, but of a blind 
fanaticism in favour of their own political opinions. 
At first they are supposed not to have favoured 

* For what reason I know not, the most remarkable 
words, **etla France eai aattv^** are left oat by most authors. 
The debate in the * Moniteor^ gives them as in the text 

VOL. V. C 
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republican courses, chiefly from their unpopular 
tastes and habits. But, whether from finding 
themselves without any support with any portion 
of the community if they maintained their merely 
constitutional doctrines, or from the natural ten- 
dency of those doctrines when embraced with £ina- 
ttcal zeal to merge in republicanism, certain it is 
that they soon became the chief patrons of those 
extreme yiews which sought the destruction of 
royalty; and though disinclined to all excesses, 
were fiun to call for so much violence as might 
silence their adversaries, giving the minority that 
power through terror which they wanted by the 
force of reason, or on the balance of niunbers. 
Accordingly they actively joined in a very indecent 
attack both upon the Assembly and .the Palace, 
which the republican mob made on the 20th of 
June, when they marched armed through the ball 
of the former, and, forcing their entrance into the 
courts and chambers of the latter, compelled the 
unhappy monarch to recognize the power of the 
mob by wearing the red cap, and all but violated 
the sanctity of his person. The virtual destruc- 
tion of the monarchy soon followed ; for on the 
10th of August the government had not the vigour, 
or Fiction, the mayor, and other heads of the police, 
had not the honesty, to prevent an arined mob of 
many thousands from occupying the palace and 
massacreingthe Swiss guards, whom Louis had with 
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inconceivable folly persisted in retaining about bi» 
person, without having the flminess to use them in 
his defence. 

^ The imprisonment of the royal lamily and the 
calling a Nattonal Convention, which at its first 
sitting established the Republic, were the immediate 
consequences of that monorable day. Yet a. few 
weeks before, nxty-«ine out of the eighty-three 
departments into whieb France was then divided, 
had declared themselves friendly to the existing 
and moderate monarchical constitution ; and only 
two days before the e^ure of the Tuileries by 
the mob, a trial of strength between the parties in 
the As8»ably» on the motion for La&yette's im- 
peachment, who had openly declared against ex«- 
treme measures, gave the moderate party a majority 
of four hundred and six over two hundred and 
twenty-four voices. When the blow was struck^ 
even before the new elections, these moderate men 
had disappeared ; and the Convention, containing 
many members of the second or Legislative As- 
sembly, with all the most eminent of the first or Con- 
stituent, was ioieed to follow with blind deference 
the councils of the republican leaders, or rather 
to obey the dictation of the Jacobin Club. 



Here let us pause, and respectfully giving ear 
to the warnings of past experience, as whispered 
by the historic muse, let us calmly revolve in our 

c 2 
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minds the very important lessons of wisdom and of 
virtue, applicable to all times, which these memor- 
able details from recent annals are fitted to teach. 

In the JirBt place, they show the danger of 
neglecting due precautions against the arts and 
the acts of violent partisans working upon the 
public mind, and of permitting them to obtain an 
ascendant, by despising their power, or trusting- 
to their being overwhelmed and lost in the greater 
multitude of the peaceable and the good. The 
numbers of the ill-intentioned may be very in- 
considerable ; yet the tendency of such extreme 
opinions, when zealously propagated because £uia- 
tically entertained, is always to spread ; their direc- 
tion is ever forward ; and the disposition of the 
respectable and peaceable classes is ever to be 
inactive, sluggish, indifferent, ultimately submis- 
Mve. When Mr. Burke compared the agitators 
of his day to the grasshoppers in a summer's sun, 
and the bulk of the people to the British ox, whose 
repose under the oak was not broken by the im- 
portunate chink rising from the insects of an hour, 
he painted a picturesque and pleasing image, and 
one accurate enough for the purpose of showing 
that the public voice is not spoken by the clamours 
of the violent. But unhappily the grasshopper 
fails to represent the agitator in this, that it cannot 
rouse any one of the minority to the attack ; while 
the ox does represent but too fidthfuUy the re« 
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flpectable majority, in that he is seldom roused from 
his ruminating faalf-slumber till it is too late to 
avert his fate. 

But, secondly J it is not merely the activity of 
agitators that arms them with force to overpower 
the bulk of the people — their acts of intimidation 
are £Lr more effectual than any assiduity and any 
address. We see how a handful of men leading 
Uie Paris mob overturned the monarchy, and then 
set up and maintained an oligarchy of the most 
despotic character that ever was known in the 
world, all the while ruling the vast majority of a 
people that utterly loathed them, ruling that people 
with an iron rod, and scourging them with 
scorpions. This feat of tyranny they accom«* 
plished by terror alone. A rabble of ten or twelve 
thousand persons occupying the capital overawed 
half a million of men as robust, perhaps as brave) 
as themselves ; but the rabble were infuriated, and 
they had nothing to lose ; the Parisian bui^hers 
were calm, and had shops, and wives, and children ; 
and they were fain to be still, in order that no 
outrage should be committed on their property or 
their persons. The tendency of great meetings of 
the people is two-fold — their numbers are always 
exaggerated both by the representations of theur 
leaders* and by the fears of the bystanders ; and 

* The Irish demagogues speak of addressing three and 
four hundred thousand persons in districts vhere the whole 
population of all ages amounts to less than half the number 
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the spectacle of force which they exhibit, and the 
certainty of the mischief which they are capable 
of doing, when excited and resisted by any but the 
force of troops, scares all who do not belong to 
them. Hence the vast majority of the people, 
afraid to act, remain qniet, and give the i^tators 
the appearance of having no adversaries. They 
reverse the maxim, whoso is not witii us is against 
us, and hold all with them whom they may have 
terrified into silence and repoae^ That this efiect 
of intimidation is prodigious, no one can doubt. 
It acts and re-acts; and while fear keeps one 
portion of the people neutral and quiet, the im<- 
pressiott that there is, if not a great assent to the 
agitators, at least little resistance to them, afieets 
the rest of the peqile until the great noaas is 
quelled, and large numbers are even induced by 
their alarms partially to join in the unqoposed 
movement 

But, lastly^ it behoves us to consider how power** 

* ful a voice is raised by these &cts in condenuiati<m 
of the sluggish, the selfish, the pusillanimous conduct 
of those who, by their acquiescence and neutrality^ 
arm a despicable and unprincipled minority with 
absolute power. And assuredly a warning, as well 
as a condemnation, proceeds from the same view 
of the facts ; for nothing can be more short-sighted 
than the policy of those timid or inactive persons 
who suffer themselves, for the sake of present ease 

_ and safety, to be deterred from performing their 
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duty to the oommiuiity. How deeply blameable 
were the respectable classes of the French capital 
in preferring their quiet to their duty, and making 
no head against the clubs and their mob I But 
how heavy a penalty did they pay for the mo- 
mentary repose which their cowardice purchased ! 
The Reign of Terror, under which no life was 
secure for a day; tiie wholesale butcheries both 
of the prisoners in Sq>tember^ and by the daily 
CKecutions that soon followed ; the vicdenoe of the 
Q<Hi8cription) which filled every fiunily with orphans 
and widows ; the profligate despotism and nationa) 
disasters und^ the Directory $ the military tyranny 
of Napoleon ; the saerifiee of millions to slake his 
thirst of conquest; the inyasion of Enmce by 
Ibreign troops — pandours^ hussars, cossacks, twice 
revelling in the spoils of Paris ; the humiliating 
occupation of the country for five years by the 
allied armies, and her ransom by the payment of 
millions; — ^thesewere the consfquences, mors or 
less remote, of the Bdgn of Terror, which so burnt 
into the memory of all Frenchmen the horrors of 
anarchy as to make an avenicm to change for a 
quarter of a century the prevailing characteristic 
of a people not the least fickle among the nations, 
and to render a continuance of any yoke bearable, 
compared with the perils of casting it off. All 
these evils were the price paid by the respectable 
classes of France, but especially of Paris, for their 
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unworthy dread of resisting the clubs and the mob 
in 1792. 

Among the lessons taught by the French Be-* 
volution, I have not mentioned the obvious one 
which it inculcates upon all rulers not to disregard 
the people's rights, nor withhold such reforms as 
the people have a title to expect, and as the state 
of the national institutions demands. For this is 
the inference from the first stage of the great 
event, and not from that last consummation which 
we have been more immediately occupied with. 
The power of the clubs and the Paris mob did 
not at all rest upon the refusal of the Government 
to give whatever improvements were required by 
the state of France. No pretext could be urged 
on any such ground either to justify or to palliate 
the enonnities of those who acted in the sanguinary 
scenes, or the pusillanimity of those who permitted 
them to usurp and to abuse supreme power. The 
utmost latitude had been given to reformation in 
every branch of the state Icmg before any attempts 
were made to subvert the constitutional govern- 
ment ; and the success of those attempts had nothing 
whatever to do with the views or the grievances of 
Beformers, or with any complaints of the people. 



We have now traced the establishment of a 
system of intimidation to its real sources, the 
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numerical weakness of the Republican party, and 
their determination to govern the country in spite 
of the opinions and the wbhes of the bulk of the 
community. They thus succeeded in overthrowing 
the monarchy, and establishing a republic in its 
place; but the inevitable consequence of this 
victory speedily followed. No sooner were they 
in full and almost undisputed possession of power, 
than the temper and ambition of individual leaders, 
seconded by the violence or by the subserviency 
of inferior persons, their followers, marshalled the 
Bepublican body in parties, thirsting for supre- 
macy, animated with bitter, mutual hatred, and 
wholly unscrupulous about the means which they 
took to gratify the one passion by usurping the 
whole powers of government, or the other by 
destroying their rivals. The Convention was the 
governing body of the state :. its numbers, between 
seven and eight hundred, were fiir too great for 
calm and deliberate discussion ; for unless its pro« 
ceedings had become r^ulated, like those of our 
own Parliament, by long usage, and its members 
bad, like our representatives, acquired by practice 
the habits of orderly debate, such a body was 
unwieldy and incapable of sustained deliberation. 
£ven as a legislature this defect was unavoidable, 
and intimately mixed up with its constitution. 
But much more was the number of its members 
wholly incompatible with the functions of a body 

c 3 
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which possessed the executive as well as the legis« 
lative powers, and even interfered with the judicial 
authority. Hence the want of a vigorous govern- 
ment, in the perils which surround^ the country 
both from foreign war and from iSnatieial embai'<« 
lassment, rendered it absolutely necessary that the 
Convention should delegate its powers to smaller 
bodies ; and this led to the appot&tment of thcf 
Committees whose named have become so fiimous 
in the history of the times-^the Committees of 
General Security and Public Safety {De Stiarete 
GMrale and De tSahU Public) — of which the 
lattter soon assumed the whole executive power in 
the state. It consisted of nine, and afterwards c^ 
ten, members, among the most eminent of the 
Jacobin party. 

Let it not, howevef, be duf^Kxsed that the 
Convention was a body insignificant from its com- 
position, like the L^^lative Assembly^r It was 
&r too numerous for action, but it contained the 
most able and eminent men of the day. In the 
first place there were fifty-seven of the Constituent 
Assembly, including twenty«two of the most re- 
markable of its members — as Eobespierre, Si^ye^ 
Prieur d6 la Mame, Merlin de Douai, Gr^goire, 
Barr^re, Boissy d'Anglas« Then there were sixty- 
six of the Legislative Assembly, much les$ dis* 
tinguished men, as might be expected, yet including 
four or five of eminence — as Condorcet, Merlin de 
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Thlon ville. Theo there were fifty^ght magistrates, 
some of whom were emiaent-^as Cambac^r^, 
Bonnier, Bebecqui, Lareveillere Lepaux, Robeijot 
— almost all respectable men ; seventy -seven advo- 
cates, including Danton, Guiton de Morveau, the 
celebrated chemist, Poulain Grandpr<$, Bicord, 
Thibaudeau, Billaud yarennes,yergniand; twenty- 
two physicians, including Fourcroy, Lanthenas, 
Hardy, Eschasserieux, Dubouchet, Bourgoing; 
thirteen bishops, including Robert Lindet, Gr^- 
goire, Thibault $ five Protestant ministers, in- 
cluding Babaut St. Etienne, Lasonne; nineteen 
men of letteis, almost all of whom had been 
fiivourably known by their writings, but Lakanal, 
OUot d*Herbois, Chenier, Dupuis, Fr^ron, Fabre 
d'Eglantine, Mercier, were the most distinguished ; 
to which must be added twentyH»ix who had become 
known for their merits, either as men of speculation 
or action ; and in this last class were enrolled the 
names of Cam6t, Barras, Cambon, Desmoulins, 
St. Just, Gasparin, Isnaid, liCgendre, Tallien, 
Dubois Craned. 

A body thus composed, and chosen by the nation, 
which, though acting under the influence of the 
clubs and the mob, yet gave their confidence to the 
Deputies appointed, certainly possessed resources 
and power abundantly sufficient for governing the 
country with vigour ; and it soon showed that these 
powers were intrusted to able hands. The judicious 
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course taken of del^ating the whole executiTe 
functions to Committees of small numbers, and the 
firmness with which the Convention's confidence 
and support were given to those Committees, is 
above all praise. Their plan of proceeding early 
adopted, that of making reports from these bodies, 
and raising discussions in the Assembly itself upon 
the subjects brought forward, had the effect of 
giving the executive power a constant support 
from the people, whose interest in the public pro- 
ceedings was thus kept alive ; and the Government 
acted, or seemed to act, as the organ of the com« 
munity, while its vigour was proportioned to the 
narrow limits within which its powers were con* 
centrated. The wonderful exertions made for the 
public defence, the progress of the national arms 
in foreign conquest, the &cility with which the 
whole resources of the state were called forth and 
employed for the exigencies of its service, power* 
fally attest the genius which presided over the 
revolutionary councils, and the vigour which carried 
them into effect. The Convention was, like the 
Venetian aristocracy, the ruling power; but its 
authority was wielded by the Committee, acting 
like the Council of Ten, while the Revolutionary 
Tribunal supplied the Inquisitor's plac^. Happy, 
if no other motive had animated and actuated the 
system but a desire to defend France, or even to 
extend her dominions I — happy, if, with the force 
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which the constitution bestowed, there had not 
continued to gi^w and overpower, that terror which 
had from the earlier times of the Revolution proved 
the mainspring of all its movements 1 

Very far otherwise was cast the lot of France 
under the Republican chiefs who now had clothed 
themselves with the supreme power to direct all 
her afiairs. The system of intimidation which had 
raised them to their ^* bad eminence," was now 
pursued to retain it, by crushing first, next by 
exterminating, all the lea(fing men among their 
rivals or their adversaries. But they ^gan with 
the royal family; hoping to strike an universal 
terror into their opponents by the signal example 
of a king sacrificed to the prevailing &ction among 
his people ; not, however, bdfbre they had issued 
a decree, unexampled in the history of the world, 
by which they promised the aid of their victorious 
arms to whatever nation chose to throw off the 
yoke of its rulers, and establish a republican govern* 
ment in the stead of its ancient monarchical instil- 
tutions. It was thus the declared resolution of the 
Fr^ich leaders not only to annihilate all opposition 
at home among the Royalist party, but to surround 
their new republic with similar dynasties, in order 
to perpetuate the domination of their revolutionary 
principles by rendering them universal. 

But although the death of the King had been 
resolved upon by the Jacobin leaders, and every 
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resource of the clubia and of the municipality wm 
called forth to accomplish this purpoie, the greatest 
difficulties were experienced in the Convention* 
To surmount these, attempts were made to prevent 
discufision, and eome to an immediate vote. All 
means were resorted to for hampering the King in 
his d^nce. At last the speeches of the members 
were not permitted to be heard, but were ordered 
to be given in, written, that they might be read or 
printed* The aMe defence of the advocates, and 
the digni^d decneaQonr of the illustrious yictim, 
produced a great effect both on the Assembly and 
on the country at larger The Gironde party, 
which res^Iy had the majority in the Convention} 
were for the most part against a capital punishment ; 
and if the vote had been taken on the sentence, 
before the vote upon the appeal to ths Primary 
Electoral Assemblies, th^« cannot be a doubt 
that this appeal would have been carried in the 
event of a capital punishment being awarded in 
the first instance. But the leaders craftily pre* 
vented this result, which ^ey foresaw ; and the 
Convention, by a blunder perhaps unexampled in 
the proceedings o£ a great body of men acting in 
their deliberative capacity, suffered the question of 
the appeal to be decided before the facts were 
known, or the circumstances had occurred which 
were calculated most imperatively to govern its 
decision* Hence the jealousy of the primary 



AsBeahUeBj and the confleiousBess tfaat^ except in 
Paris and one%or two other gpreat towns, the ma« 
jority would hare voted for an absolute and entire 
ftequittal) induced a great majority to negative the 
appeal, although a considerable majority would, in 
all probability, have preferred even that prospect 
of entire acquittal to the sentence of death, had 
there be«i no other alternative. Against the ap* 
peal there declared 424 to 283 1 the vote having 
beBU unanimous against im absoltite aoquittaL 
The sentence of death, when the votes came to be 
analyzed, i^pearad to have been carried only by 
the majority of five, 721 having voted out of the 
750 who composed the Convention.* There cannot 
be a more striking proof how little the voice of the 
country at large went with the proceedings of the 
RepuUican leaders, than this large minority in an 
Assembly chosen nnder the powerftil and univerBal 
influence of the clubs and the mobs, and sitting at 
Paris under the constant exertion of that influence 
in all its forms. 

But the death of tite King soon terminated all 
struggle between the liioderate and the extreme 
parties, placing the former at the mercy of their 
adversaries in the Convention, and subjecting the 

* One acooimt mad^ the toajority five against^ instead of 
for the sentence; this was certainly erroneous. Another 
result obtained was the bare majority of one in its fkyour. 
The majority of five given in the text is the result in which 
all are now well agreed. 
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CoDTention itself to the control of the clubs. The 
establishment of the Revolutionary Tribunal paved 
the way for this soon after the execution of the 
King. A body of six, acting alternately three 
and three, as judges, was appointed by the Conven- 
tion, to try, with the assistance of a jury chosen by 
the electoral bodies, and of a public accuser nam0d 
by the Convention. The jurisdiction of this dread- 
ful tribunal extended over all political offences ; 
ajid the Convention, rather than the public pro- 
secutor, put parties upon their trial before it. The 
punishment of death was immediately after decreed 
by law, against all acts, all publications, all writ- 
ings, tending to restore the monarchy or attack 
the Republican gavemment; and the superin- 
tendence of the public safety was then confided to 
the celebrated Committee, which has already been 
mentioned as soon engrossing the whole executive 
powOT of the State.* 

* Saha public has generally been rendered public safety ; 
but the word was rather salvation of the public, and express- 
ed, indeed, its eminent fbuctions and extraordinary ap- 
pointment^ as if under a pressing exigency to rescue the 
State from perdition. It was appointed on itie 6th of April, 
1793, on the proposition of Isnard, one of the most able, 
daring, and enthusiastio of the Bepablican chie&, and an 
adherent uf the Gironde party, in whose proscription he 
shared, though he escaped death by flight He was of a 
highly respectable fkmily of Grasse, still among the first in 
tiiat town. I have the pleasure of knowing them well, from 
living in their neighbourhood. 
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The Jacobins having in their hands the whole 
power of this Committee and of the Revolution* 
ary Tribunal, delayed not to use it for the defeat, 
that is, the extermination of their opponents. After 
a struggle of a few months, they succeeded in 
putting the Queen to death by a mock trial before 
the Revolutionary Tribunal. By a like proceed* 
ing they put Custine, one of their very best 
generals, to death for having surrendered Valen- 
ciennes, when it was in fitct taken by regular siege, 
if not by storm. They prevented a Royalist insur* 
rection at Lyons by destroying a great part of that 
noble city, and massacreing many hundreds of its 
inhabitants. They procured the execution of the 
Gironde leaders, Brissot, Yergniaud, and twenty 
others ; and they sacrificed in like manner to their 
thirst of vengeance and lust of power some of the 
most eminent soldiers and philosophers of France, 
Luckner, Houchard, Bailly, Lavoisier, to whom 
may be added Bamave, the successor of Mirabeau, 
as by fiir the greatest orator of the Assembly, and 
the virtuous amd accomplished Rohinds. 

The destruction of the Brissotine or Gironde 
party left the Convention entirely under the power 
of the Jacobins ; and it was now found that the 
Committee of Public Safety, while it ruled the 
State, exercising over the Convention an uncon- 
trolled influence, had fallen under the power of 
Robespierre and two adherents, Vho proved his 
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devoted partisans on all occasions, Conthon and 
St. Just. The other members of the Committee 
confined themselves each to his particular depart- 
ment ; thus Carndt conducted the whole operations 
of the war, and with a success so brilliant, that the 
only legitimate influence possessed by the Com- 
mittee rested «pon the &me which they thus 
acquired in exalting the national glory. The 
terror which they inspired by the sanguinary pro- 
ceedings of the Revolutionary Tribunal was no 
doubt the main source of their power. But it may 
well be questioned whether, without the victories 
of their armies on evary part of their frontier from 
tiie Ebro ta the Scheldt, they could have sustained 
their ascendancy ; and it is certain that any great 
reverses, which should again have exposed the 
capital to the risk of invasion, would speedily have 
wrought their overthrow and opened men's eyes to 
the tyranny under which they were ^n to crouch 
while danger was afar off. 

Although Robespierre* was all-powerful in the 
Committee, resting as he did upon the Jacobin 
Club, over which he ruled with an absolute domi- 

^ As his rise had throoghont been gradual, even slow, 
and aided by no sadden strolies of baldness, nor furthered 
by any brilliant talents, he only became a member of the 
Committee about the end of July, having before the 26th 
of that month belonged to the Committee of General De- 
fence, which afterwards merged in that of Public Safety. 
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vion; and alth<nigh the Committee exercised an 
equal sway over the Convention, which, however, 
gave its confidence to the genius and the boldnew 
tiiat directed all^ the executive councils, making 
the war an uninterrupted series of victories, there 
soon appeared among its members men, not be« 
longing to the Committee, but eminent for their 
services in the Revolution, and distinguished for 
tbOT capacity and disposition to assert their claims, 
and a^ixe to a share in the snpreme power. It 
could not, indeed, be said that any r^fular party 
had been formed in opposition to the Committee 
of Public Safety^ because the spirit of patriotism 
wliieh generally inrevailed, making men forget all 
but the interests of the country, that is, of the 
revolutionary system, rendered all fiiction odious, 
and branded it with the name of treason. Yet 
the Committee did not contain all the great men 
of the day ; and the exclusion of some soon pro- 
duced its wonted effect of sowing the seeds of dis- 
content, leading towards resistance on the one side, 
and jealousy tending to poisecution on the other. 
While such men as Danton,* Tallien, Caroille 
Desmoulins, Bourdon de I'Oise, were deprived of 
all share in the government, the Triumvirate of 

'* Dsntou's excliKion, however, was Tolnntary! he had 
declined the propoeal to be named upon the Conmittee, and 
sick of the excesses into which the Bevolation was plunging, 
rather than alarmed at its prospects, had retired for some 
Dionths to his native place, Arcis-snr-Anbe. 
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Robespierre could not deem themselveB secure. 
Accordingly, after the &11 of the Gironde had 
been followed by continual trials and condemn* 
ationsy terms almost convertible in those dismal 
times, when hundreds of yictims had Mien a 
sacrifice to the dictator's thirst of power and 
dread of resistance, the kindlier nature of Danton, 
long outraged by such dreadful scenes, revolted, 
and Camille entirely joining him in these natural 
feelings, the tyrant became alarmed. An interview 
took place, at which their reconcilement was at* 
tempted by common friends, alarmed at so perilous 
an event as their open rupture must prove to the 
dominant party: Robespierre received Danton's 
representations with hau^ty reserve ; showed no 
disposition to be cordially reconciled ; indicated on 
the contrary an impression that the breach might 
widen without any loss to his party ; and left 
Danton with such a conviction of his doom being 
sealed, that he said he perceived his fiite ap- 
proaching, but warned Robespierre that it would 
draw after it his own destruction. A remarkable 
incident occurred at this meeting. When Danton 
spoke of the innocent lives that had been sacrificed 
to the system of terror, Robespierre coldly asked, 
^^Et qui vous aura dit qu'un seul innocent a 
peri ? *'— to which Danton, turning to the friend 
who had accompanied him, said, with a smile, the 
bitterness of which must have made a deep im« 
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pro s M on on the relater, for all the histories, and 
memoirs, and treatises have noted it, ^* Qu'en dis- 
tu ? Pas un innocent n'a p^ri I " (** There's fi>r 
you I or, What say you to that ? Not a drop of 
innocent blood has been shed I ") 

The sacrifice of Danton, Camille, and their 
friends, soon after put the seal upon the tyrant's 
power, and completed the subjection of the whole 
Convention, whose members, terrified at the ap- 
proach of death, should th^ either differ or be 
suspected of differing with the Triumvirate, for the 
most part ceased to attend, insomuch that of the 
seven hundred and fifty composing it, not above 
two hundred usually appeared in their places. 
The executions now reached the enormous amount 
of fifty and sixty a-day ; the most marvellous levity 
was shown in condonning and executing even per* 
sons against whom not the shadow of a proof was 
ofibred ; constantly by mere mistake one was taken 
for another ; sometimes persons were hurried into 
the fiital cart which conveyed the victims to the 
scaffold, merely because the appointed numbers 
were not complete. But the vilest passions of 
individuals were also gratified, — their malignant 
spite or their sordid avarice. It would be endless 
to recite the instances which abound of these things 
in this the darkest pi^ of French history, which 
make even the days of St. Bartholomew assume a 
lighter aspect. Thus the parties to a bill of 
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exchange connected with countw-reTolationary 
proceedings were all brought before the tribunal^ 
and all condemned to die in the maafl, M. Berrjer^ 
a celebrated lawyer, and father of the famoui 
Carlist leader in our times, happened to call on a 
notary named Martin^ a highly respectable man, 
wholly unconnected with politics. A few hoiHl 
after he had seen him in his office, M* Berryer met 
the cart carrying its miseraUe lading to the place 
of punishment, and to his unspeakable horror saw 
M. Martin among the victims. He was executed* 
On inqtury it was found that his name had been 
appended to the bill to authenticate a notarial act 
—that is, the protesting of the bill — ^with which 
therefi}re he not only had no more concern than 
the paper-maker or ink^seller, who had fundshed 
the materials of the instrument, but he actually 
had rather been concerned in a proceeding against 
its yalidily. All the parties to it had been con- 
demned in their absence ; and the only que8ti<Mi 
put to M. Martin was, whether he acknowledged 
his handwriting. On his answering in the af> 
firmative, he was told that the sentence applied 
to him, and must be executed.* A respectable 
man, M. Frecot de Lantz, of eighty y^ars old, 
bed-ridden for tw^ty years, and so deaf that he 
was wholly unable to hear the questions put at hisi 
trial, was condemned and executed for having 
* Souvenirs de Berryer, vol. i. p. 213. 
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conspired a^^autst the republic. The publja pro- 
MoatoTf Coffinhal, among other rude and reToUiog 
pkasantries, said to the jury, '< II &ut en finir* 
Yous vojez bien qull conspire sourdemeni.*'* 

A wretch called Heron, a firaodulent bankrupt, 
who, driven to South America, brought back a 
ftbricated order of the Spanish goy^nment for six 
thousand pounds, which no Paris banking-house 
would discount, denounced ten or twelve of the first 
baakezs merely because they had refused to honour 
his fcnrgery. Some were executed, oth^is paid vast 
sums for their escape, Ck>Hthon declaring that the 
public ^ owed to Heron the discovery of some of 
the worst, because the wealthiest,! conspirators ; " 
and another memb^ of the Convention protesting 
that he never knew a better revolutioiust.]: For 
the escape of one banker, M. Magon de la Salue, 
an unknown person, bringing passports ready signed, 
but in bhmk,^ d^nanded twelve thousand pounds. 
It was refused, and the miserable man, against 
whom, except the miscreant Heron's tales, there 
existed not the shadow of a charge, much less any 
proof, was hurried to the scafibld.§ The incidents are 

♦ Souyenirs de Berryer, p. 203. 

t N^gotianltitme was a known offence in the Beign of 
Terror, and meant to indicate the tendency of wealth towards 
xegalar and lawful government ; just as Mod^raMiame was 
the offence of disliking anarchy, and violence, and blood. 

X Souvenirs de Berryer, vol. S. p. 168. 

§ Ibid., p. 173. 
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numb^lesB of a similar malignant rancour, or sor- 
did cupidity ; and no doubt can remain of the &ci« 
lities which the sanguinary course of the Committee 
afibrded for gratifying all such vile propensities. 

Then, as if the Revolutionary Tribunal afforded 
too little scope for the perpetration of wholesale 
murder, new expedients of blood were devised. A 
law was propounded to increase the number of vic- 
tims, by making four Revolutionary Tribunals sit at 
the same time, and condemning persons without 
hearing their defence. It had, as early as October, 
1793, been decreed that if any trial lasted three 
days and no sentence was passed, the tribunal 
inight declare its conscience satisfied, close the 
proceedings, and pronounce judgment. In the June 
following came the consummation of injustice, the 
incredible law that if the tribunal was satisfied 
either with moral conviction or material proof^ it 
might without evidence proceed to condemnation. 
Advocates were by the same infernal law denied to 
parties accused, for the reason assigned, that the 
patriotic jurors were the protectors of all patriots,* 

* In Robespierre's hand-writing the draught was found of 
one of these detestable laws. Its preamble sets forth the 
delays which had occarred from the difficulty of conTicting 
eminent persons, and the scope thus afforded to aristocratie 
tumults and counter-revolutionary intrigues ; and it gives as 
the ground of the new law, that " it is at once absurd and 
contrary to the institution of the Revolutionary Tribunal to 
subject to eternal procedure crimes of which a whole nati<m 
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and that conspirators deserved no assisfance! 
These laws soon raised the number of victims to 
seven and eight hundred in a month.* 

is the denouncer, and the nniyerse the witness." — It then 
reqaires the president to open the fourth day's sitdng with 
'a question to the jury, *' Is their conscience sufficiently 
informed?*' {^clair^e); and on an affirmative answer, he is 
immediately to pronounce sentence. He is also peremptorily 
B^aired to suffer no questions (intefpdlatioM)^ nor any 
other incident inconsistent with this law. {Papiers In^ditSf 
vol. ii. p. 1.) 

♦ In April, May, June, July, 1703, the number ot exectt- 
tions was <mly 41 . In the five following months it had risen 
to 206,— -viz. four times as many. In the first three months 
of 1794 it was 281, or ahove double that of the former period. 
But it then went on awfully increasing,^ so that in May it 
was 324 ; in June 672 ; and in July 895, without reckoning 
Robespierre and his party, exeeuted at tiie end of that 
month. As many as 67 perished in one day, 7th of 
July. It is a most remarkable &ct that a very great pro- 
portion of the persons thus put to death were of the most 
obscure station, and many wer» women of very advanced 
age ; nor can there be a doubt that the guillotine ministered 
to the craving of personal and family cupidity, or spite. In 
the provinces, especially in the south, the same bloody scenes 
were enacted : the fiery temperament of the people increasing 
in those parts the violence of faction. Some places are noted 
for the fury with which the passions were inflamed. At 
Orange near Aix, in Provence, the worst atrocities were per- 
petrated. The same place exposed Napoleon's life to immi- 
nent hazard when he made his retreat to Elba in 1814. In 
1830, its people were so split into violent parties, that each 
family was divided against itself. Nor can the traveller at 
this day foil to mark, as he but passes, the fierce aspect of its 
inhabitants. The atrocities, however, committed by tb' 

VOL. V. D 



The revolutioiiary mode of proceeding, whea 
once adopted at Paris, wa3 extended to the tribunals 
in the provinces. Indeed we find, the constitution 
of the revolutionary tribunal of Orange planned 
soiijie weeks before the new system was establi^ied 
in the capital. These are the remarkable direc* 
tions for its process — concise enough^ and abun- 
dantly significant: — ^^Ce tribunal jugera revolu« 
tionnairemeBt, sans instruction ck^rite, et sans 
assistance de jures. Les t^moins entendus^ les 
interrogations faites, les pieces a charge lu«s, 
rapcusateuj: public eQt^du, le jugement sera pee- 
noneeu"* There is an entire cHuission of the 
defence, and of all evidence in exculpation, — 
{Papiers IneditSy vol. i. p. 101.) It is remark- 
able that though the six members to compose this 
sanguinary court were carefully selected, with 
power to divide themselves into t^o courts for expe^ 
diting their horrid business, not^ many days elapsed 
beif»:e some of them i^wed symptoms, if not of 
tenderness, yet at least of regard for justice, and 

monster Carrier at Nantes, where the Loire was literally 
dyed with Royalist blood, have long attained the dreadful 
eminence of almost making the other cruelties of the time 
be forgotten. 

* " This tribunal shall try in the revolutionary manner, 
without written indictment, and without jury. After hear* 
ing the witnesses, interrogating the accused, reading the 
documents in support of the charge, and hearing the pubUo 
prosecutor, sentence shall be pronounced." 
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of relustanoe to commit wholtoale mimler. The 
presideiit, FauvetB, writes ta Pajao, the tutijmifli 
agent of the mumeipality of Paris, who suflbred 
with Bobespiearre, that their- pioceedings, though 
affording a brilliant oontrart with that of tha 
Tribunal of Nimes-— haying in six days sentenced 
197 persons, which was m<»o than they had done 
at Nimes in as many months — were yet hampered 
and thwarted by the over-senq>ulous nature oi 
three of their members; one of whom, Fonrosa, is 
too fond of forms, and though an *^ excellent person, 
yet fiills somewhat short of the revolutionary point :*' 
another, M^lleret, *^ utterly useless in the post he 
fills, so fiur as sometimes to acquit counter-revolu- 
tionary priests, and to require proo6 of guilt, as in 
the ordinary courts of the old r%ime." — <^ God 
gnntf** ejaculates the pious chief judge, '^that 
Bagot, Temex^ and myself, who are up to the 
right pace (qui sommes-au pes)^ may not be taken 
ill ! Should such a raislbrtune^ happen, the tribunal 
would only distil pure water, and be at- best on a 
level with the ordinary courts, of the country." 
. This account of the peculiar structure of Fou- 
rosa's imderstanding, which made him slow in put- 
ting innocent men to death, drew ^m Fayan a 
most warm but affectionate remonstrance; which 
we find among the documents appended to Cour> 
tob's Report. After referring to his own long 
experience in such proceedings, he earnestly be- 

D 2 
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seeches him to consider the entire difierence between 
a revolutionary and an ordinary tribunal ; that it is 
wholly immaterial to ask whether or not the ac- 
cused has been heard patiently, and at length, in 
his defence ; but only whether he is guilty or not : 
and that in considering this the judge's conscience 
is to stand in the place of all the old forms. He 
exhorts him not to be afraid of the innocent sufl^r- 
ing, but only of the guilty escaping ; affirming that 
whoever has not been for the Revolution has been 
against it, and simply because he has done no 
public service : and he reminds him thai whoever 
escapes punishment will one day be the death of 
many Republicans. In fine, he tells him, ^^ You 
liave a great mission to fulfiL Forget that nature 
has made you a man, and endowed you with feel- 
ings " (Oublie que la nature te fit homme et sen- 
sible) : '^ remember that all those who affected to 
. be wiser and more just than their colleagues were 
either crafty conspirators or weak dupes, unworthy 
of the Republic ; and choose between the love' and 
the hatred of the people.*' He closes this singular 
letter by professions of the purest esteem, which, 
he says, has dictated it, and by calling on his cor- 
respondent to read it over and over i^in {satis 
cesse)f and " especially before tr}'ing the wretches 
whom he has to destroy." — {Rapport de Oourtoisy 
p. 397.) Fonrosa's answer to this letter, justifying 
himself, would seem to show that there was but a 
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blender foundation for the charge made against him. 
Jle only appears to have required that some note 
should be kept of the names and designations of 
the parties tried, of the heads of the charges, and 
of the principal points of the evidence. The small 
number of clerks, however, rendered this a serious 
interruption to the work of blood ; and hence the 
impatience of all such formalities testified by the 
chief judge, to whose letter of complaint I have 
adverted. 

It is needless to multiply examples : but the pro- 
cecdings at Lyons require a few words. We have, 
among many other records of these tragical scenes, 
the correspondence of the principal actor in them, 
Collot d'Herbois. To some of the letters Fouche's 
name is also appended ; but he has, in private at 
least, positively denied the authenticity of the sub- 
scription, as we shall afterwards see in Lord Stan- 
hope's valuable note. 

The accomplishment of Collot's grand object, 
the destruction of Lyons, is obstructed by the vast 
number of the inhabitants — 150,000 ; and both he 
and Couthon are found planning the dispersion of 
some 100,000 of them over the country, where 
they might mingle with the Republican population, 
and become partakers of its civic virtues. How- 
ever, as ikr as man could act in such circumstances, 
Collot boasts of his progress ; and he lays down his 
principles : — " We have revived the action of a 
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Hepublican justice/' he says, *^ prompt aad terrible 
as the will of the people ! It must strike traitors 
like the l^tniag, and <mly leave their ashes in 
^stenee ! In destroying one in£unoas and rebel* 
lious city, yoa consolidate all the rest. In causing 
the wicked to perish, yon seoctre tiie Ryes of all 
generations toi freemen. Sndi are oar priad^es. 
We go on demolisiiiBg, with ihe fire of artillery 
and with fhe iCixplosion of mijras, as &st as possible. 
But you must be sensible that, with a population 
of 150,000 inhabitants, fheae processes ^nd many 
obstacles. The popular ase oats Aff twmty heads 
a-day, aad still the com^fdiators are set 'daunted. 
The prisons are chdced with thein. We hare 
erected a Commissioo., as prompt ,in Its operations 
as the conseienee of true B^pohUcaas trying trai- 
tors can possibly be. .Sixty-fimr of -diese ware shot 
yesterday on the spot where^they had fiiad on tbe 
patriots; two hundred and thffty are. to .fidl ^this 
dx^ in the ditoh^ where their ezeecaUe works had 
▼canited death on Uie Kepublicim anny. These 
grand examples will have their e£fect widi the 
cities that remain in doubt ; where there are men 
who affect a lake and barbarous sensibility, while 
(mrs is all reserved &r the country."* 

* The admixture 4>f private iri A pfablie feeling is foimd 
in this, as in all the «lher pleees of the Jttcobin dsrrespond- 
enoe; and Robespierre, generally called " McunmiUen,*' or 
** Our dear Maximilian^ is the object of constant solicitude 
and tcndiemesi. « /m 
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Sucn, in Paris and the provinces, were the pro- 
ceedings of the Reign of Terror, while the Trium* 
virate, Bobespierre, Couthon, St. Just, bore sway, 
until at length the discovery of a list, in which 
many deputies were proscribed and marked for 
execution, roused the Convention from its slumber 
of fear, overthrew the tyrants, and restored some- 
thing like security and freedom to the legislature 
and the people of Paris, while the analogous pro- 
ceedings of the provincial clubs and tribunals were 
also susp^ided. 

We may now pause awhile to contemplate the 
character, intellectual as well as moral, and to scan 
the views of the singular men who played the chief 
parts in that terrible drama, of which we have 
i>een observing the successive scenes. And of one 
thing we may rest fully assured, that they commit 
a great mistake who ascribe, as was very generally 
done at the time, no motives but those of mere 
sanguinary cruelty or insane ambition to their con- 

" Ail those," continues CoUot, ** who haye traversed the 
revolation with a firm step (that is, imniffled bj < false and 
barbarous sensibility') are inseparably united together. It 
is the love of their country that cements the fraternal friend- 
diip wMch knits thdr hearts together. Give the assurance 
of my fiiendddp, entire and unalterable, to your Republican 
£unily. Squeeze, in my name, Robespierre's hand. Ymir 
9on, a good citizen, a happy father, already strong in the 
principles in which he has been brought up," &c. ** What 
a satis&ction for Republieaas, the fblfilment of these duties T 
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duct. That with most of them their proceedings 
degenerated into such courses — that the more 
savage and selfish parts of their nature finally 
prevailed, and bore them away from every humane 
affection or virtuous principle, may be very true ; 
and yet most of them began with being the dupes 
of exaggerated patriotism and public spirit, the 
sport of a political and philosophic fanaticism ; and 
it was only after these dangerous excesses had 
steeled their minds against the ordinary impulses 
of our nature, that they gave themselves up to the 
propensities of a more vulgar ambition, and 
indulged in the more common gratification of per- 
sonal hatred or vengeance. That a familiarity 
with scenes of blood, both in the field and on the 
scaffold, had produced its natural effect in harden- 
iug the heart, and that the fanatical sentiments of 
enthusiasm had borne their appointed fruit, of 
making the sufferings and even extinction of others 
disregarded when they were the means working 
towards the end so vehemently desired, can nowise 
be doubted. 

The records of the Reign of Terror bear constant 
witness to these positions. But perhaps no such 
testimony is stronger than that of the correspond- 
ence published after Robespierre's downfall in 
May, 1794; to parts of which I have already 
referred. The Committee of Public Safety ha.!, 
according to its usual policy of having an emissary 
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to aid or to control the national representative in 
every important place, sent M. Julien to Bordeaux, 
where Ysabeau was suspected of being lukewarm, 
and to Nantes, where Carrier had rendered himself 
remarkable for an unscrupulous excess of zeal —an 
excess, however, which does not appear to have ere* 
ated any very unfavourable feelings towaids him 
on the part of the executive government. We find 
this emissary writing confidentially to Robespierre 
respecting the monster Carrier and his atrocious 
murders ; but not a word of execration finds or 
forces its way into his narrative. He speaks of 
Eoyalist soldiers butchered, and of the Loire 
flowing red with blood ; but it is only to express 
his sorrow for the pestilence engendered by the 
heaps of corpses, and for the impediments occa- 
sioned to the navigation of the river. Whether it 
be that he dared not reprobate the acts of patriotic 
bulchery, even in writing to his colleague, for fear 
his letter should be read, and expose him to the 
fury of zealous citizens, or that he really was cal- 
lous to all feelings of humanity, needs hardly be 
inquired into ; the inference b the same on either 
supposition.* The same silence is to be remarked 

* Papiers Inedits trouv^ chez Robespierre, vol. ill. p. 44. 
This work is of the deepest interest. When the TriumTirate 
were overthrown at the revolution of the 9th and 10th Ther- 
midor, there were found many papers in the repoutories of 
Robespierre, St. Just, and others. A committee was charged 
to draw up a report, and Courtois made it to the Convention. 

J>3 
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in the correspondence refi^seeting* GoUot d'Her- 
boi8*s maasacrea at Lyons ; or rather^ Juliaa brings 
it as a charge against Ysabeau that he had. spoken 
disrespectfully of those celebrated fimliades^* A 
like remark arises upon a fiiet communiaUed by 
Lord Stanhope^ which the reader will find in his 
interesting notes upon Fotuch4 When that fiunous 
revolutionary leader was denying his share in the 
proceedings at Lyons^ and was reminded of the 
reports published in his name jointly with his asso- 
ciate CoUot, his answer was that ^^ to have merely 
contradicted his having the share ascribed to him 
in the massacres would have exposed him to de* 
struction," — ^tiiat is, because it would have beto- 
kened a disapfHoval and repudiation of the honour 
intended to be done him. 

But though all these scenes ended in perverting 
the nature of the actors, and even in^ some degree 
of the spectators, the chie& of the Revolution ^lere 
originally of a better temper, and actuated hj 
purer feeling?. This i& even, to a certain extent, 
true of Robespierre, the most remarkable of them 
all ; but it is true of. him in a very much lesser 
measure than of any other * revolutionary chief 
except St. Just. 

It was priated in one volume; But in 1828 the snppresBed 
papers urere published in three volumes, with Court(M8'6 
Beport. 

* Papiers In^iits trouv^ chez Robespierre, vol. iii. p, 27. 
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ROB£SPIEREE. 



It would be difficult to point out within the whole 
range of history, ancient or modern, any person 
who played so great a part as Robespierre with so 
little genius. Those who were not brilliant, whose 
parts were not such as dazzle the vulgar, and thus, 
by bestowing fame and influence, smooth the way 
to power, have generally possessed some depth of 
intellect, some mental force which compensated, 
and fi^r more than compensated, the want of shining 
Acuities; or, if their intellectual endowments were 
moiierate, they have by a sj^endki courage struck 
wHftB Into the hearts of mankind; or at least by 
extraordinary vigour and constitutional flrmness 
of purpose, they have overpowered, though more 
slowly, all resistance to their will, and with con- 
stancy won their way to the head of affairs. Nor 
are instances wanting, and perhaps Henry IT. of 
France is the most remarkable, of amiable dis- 
posifons gaining the affections of men, and making 
up for the want of any very extraordinary gifts 
either of a moral or an intellectual kind. But in 
Eobespierre we can trace not a vestige of any suci' 
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kinds of excellence, if it be not tliat he was un- 
remitting in his pursuit of aggrandisement, and 
had as much firmness in this regard as was con- 
sistent with a feeble and cowardly nature. Nor 
is the secret of his rise to be found in the circum- 
stances of the times ; these were common to all 
candidates for power; and he who outstrips all 
competitors must have some superiority over them, 
natural or acquired, to account for his success. 

It may be admitted, in all probability, that his 
vices had in the peculiar crisis a chief part in the 
mastery which he obtained ; and his early pos- 
session of a secret more imperfectly known to 
others, perhaps only to him in its entirety, was that 
which, when coupled with those great vices, enabled 
him to act his extraordinary part. He, from the 
dawn of the Revolution, saw with perfect clearness 
and precision the disposition of the multitude to 
be roused, their power when excited, and the 
manner in which to excite them most surely. He 
perceived with unerring certainty the magical 
effect of taking extreme courses, gratifying their 
disposition to excess, freeing them by removing 
all restraints, and, above all, avoiding the risk 
of quenching the flame by any interposition of 
moderate councils, any thwarting of the spirit 
that had been raised. The perfectly unscrupulous 
nature of his mind, the total want of all kindly or 
gentle feelings, the destitution of even common 
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liuinanity when the purpose of gratifying the pro* 
pensity to violence was to be accomplished, and 
the superadded excitement of the war to make the 
raob first his tools, and then his slaves, enabled 
hhu to satiate that thirst, first of destruction, then 
of fame, which swiftly became a fiercer thirst of 
power, and while it could hardly be slaked by any 
draughts of the intoxicating beverage, clothed hint 
with the attributes of a fiend towards all who 
either would interrupt or would share his infernal 
debauch. 

The ficame of his mind was eminently fitted for 
sustaining as well as devising the part which he 
played. From his earliest years he had never been 
known to indulge in the frolics or evince the jgaiety 
of youth. Gloomy, solitary, austere^ intent upoD 
his work, careless of relaxtltidn, averse to amuse- 
ment, without a confidant, or friend, or even com- 
panion, it is recorded of him that at the College of 
Jjonis le Grand, where he was educated with 
Camille, Freron, and Le Brun, he was never seen 
once to smile. As a boy and a youth he was 
remarkable for vanity, jealousy, dissimulation, and 
trick, with an invincible o])stinacy on all subjects, 
a selfishness hardly natural, a disposition incapable 
of forgiving any injury, but a close concealment 
of his resentment till the occasion arose of gratifying 
it, and till he dared to show it in safety. It would 
have been difficult to bring into the tempest of the 
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Serolution qualities more likely to weaker its 
fiiry , and take adyantage of its fofoe ; but he lacked 
the eourage which aloae ean enable anj man long 
to ^^ ride in the whirlwind and direct the«tomi ;" 
for his nature was essentially base and timid, the 
fmme of his body correspoiidiDg to the paltriness 
of his soul. Natitre had likewise giren warning to 
the b^older by marking his aspeet with a singular 
ugliness and meanness, which the ravines of the 
small-pox rendered still more forbidding. 

With these defects, and that antire want of 
generous, or kindly^, or even ordinarily himaan 
Heelings which they betoken or cause, he possessed 
some qualities whidi mainly contributed to .his 
elevation, first from tiie 4»bscurity of a not very 
emiaent practitioner at tbe not very celebrated 
bar of Arras, to distinction in the Coostltu^it 
Assembly; and afterwards from the position of 
a second-rate debater* to the supreme power in 
the state, whidi he •wielded during by &r the most 
critical period of French histoiy in any i^. His 
tiiirst, first of distinction to gratify his inordinate 
vanity, and then of power to feed the ambition that 
had grown up in so rank and poor a sdl, was in* 
ordinate, and, possessing his whole soul, left no 
place for any rival principle lii action, no avenue 
open to any natural feeling which might dispute 

* This underrating applies to his powers as a debater 
only. His eloquence was unquestionable as a speaker. 
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fot master^r with the Tilling pasnon. From fais 
es^iest years, when the questien was merely of 
Inanity, this was his nature ; and viewh^ all rivaisy 
all obstacleB, as only to be extirpated aiid destroyed, 
he woaid have killed, if he dared, the competitors 
for a college prize or a sdiool reward, as re- 
inorsidesj% as he afterwards exterminated the Bri»* 
sots, the H^berts^ and the Dantons, who crossed 
the path of his ambition. Vanity often prepares 
the soil fbr ambition; but g^erally like a crop 
which is to be consumed before the more important 
growth begins, with wtiieh that base weed seldeia 
is seen to gfrow up. But the personal conceit of 
Bobespl^rre kept paee with his love of dominioii ; 
afiionts ofi^»ed to it caused many of his murders ; 
nay, its indulgence scnriolisly afi^cted his power, 
and it is m«re than probable hastened his down- 
&11. For the festival in honour of the Supreme 
Being, the preeorsor of his &te, and- a main aB<^ 
sistance to his enemies^ was wholly unnecessary 
for' re-establishing religion, and, exe^t ministering 
to his personal vanity, gained no object but that 
of exciting distrust and alarm among the infidel 
parts of the community, without at all reconciling; 
the votaries of Ghristianify. 

Frcmi the entire occanpalien of bis mind by the 
prevailing propensity, pfbceeded, of course, his 
exclusive devotion to its gratification.* It may 

* My late learned toad abld friend M. Lakanal, in bis vala* 
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be questioned whether in the whole course of his 
life Robespierre was for an instant unoccupied 
with the subject — whether he ever wasted one 
thought upon any other. The eiiect of this ab* 
solute devotion is incalculable. It supplies many 
deficiencies; it gives force to very moderate 
strength of mind ; it calls forth the whole re* 
sources of the individual ; it nerves the Acuities 
with a vigour for want of which far ampler powers 
are paralyzed ; as an insignificant bullet fired from 
a gun will destroy, when a cannon-ball thrown by 
the hand falls innocuous at the feet of the 'object. 

From the same exclusive devotion to the one 

4>ursuit of his whole existence arose also the utter 

>- <lisregard of all other gratifications, aided possibly 

by an extremely cold temperament. With the 

^ exception of wine, in which he at one period of his 

life indulged, in order, probably, to soothe his 

constitutional irritability, and assist the morbid 

digestion that shed a sallow hue over his repulsive 

features, he never was known to partake of any 

.sensual indulgence.* But the austerity of the 

tible notes upon his Colleagues of the RevolatioD, heads a 
few remarks on Hobespierre with this line— 

** Hoc genus est hominum cnpiens prsecellere cunctis ;" 
as if he deemed peirsonal vanity the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the dictator's nature. 

* A connexion has been supposed to have existed between 
him and the daughter of the f^ily with which he lodged ; 
hat the evidence of this is too slight to be relied on. 
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republican cfaaxacter, which he so greatly afifeeted, 
also precluded all ordinary pleasures; and he 
carried this, which cost liim nothing, to the same 
excess with most of his colleagues, excepting only 
that, in the article of dress, his petty personal 
vanity made him shun the squalid attire of the 
other Jacobins, and affect something of the old 
garb of good society. Nay, his room, a handsome 
baudairy was filled with pictures, prints, and busts 
of his own frightful person ; and he is supposed to 
have worn green spectacles for the purpose of con« 
cealing the timid movements of iiis eyes.* Avarice 
he had none, not because with his habits money 
was an useless incumbrance, for we often see the 
passion of acquiring keep such pace with that of 
hoarding wealthy that all use of the treasure so 
keenly sought after is out of the question ; but 
avarice was no vice or weakness of his, and it 
would have been as hard to bribe him from his 
path with money as to make him compromise his 
principles, or assumed principles, for place. 

He soon acquired, and even retained, the name 
so popular at all times, in revolutions so omnipotent, 
oi ^^ Incorruptible J^^ How came it to pass that 

^ The Mfmoiresde BarbarouXf p. 63, give a similar acoonnt 
of his boudoir^ but deny the statement of Helen Maria 
Williams, that his sight was good, and required no glasses. 

t I have not thought it worth while in the text to make 
any remark upon the only pretence anywhere to be found 
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while ally or nearly all, were eqtialiir careless of 
moDey ; wMle the terrible Committee, with the 
"disposal of uBCOunted millions, limited their whole 

of a charge against Robespierre's honesty in monej matters. 
It is a letter printed in the Report of Coartois, as haying 
been found among his papers ; and it is evidently a fabri- 
ettdon. The reader will find it at p. 321, 'fonfii&g the Ixi. 
piece of the Appendix; it is also giren in tiie Papiers 
InediiSf torn. ii. p. 156. It purports to be a letter from some 
one unknown, at some place also unknown, respecting funds 
supposed to have been intrusted to him for the purpo^ of 
fbcnlitating Robespierre^s escape. Hie first sentence oon- 
▼ietB its author of gross and daring fiwgery. Who in sa<^ 
circumstances would do more than allude to the funds under 
his care ? But the writer is made to say, " les efPets que 
TOQs m'avez fait adresser pour conquer le plan de fkcilita 
Totre retrute dans ce pay»-<» "-^the money yon seat xne in 
wder to «arry on the p^an of fiidUiating yoar esca^ into 
this country). He then speaks of Robespierre as about to 
fly from a ''theatre where he must soon appearand dis- 
appear for the last time f and goes on to sSiow hiln how near 
die aealfold the elevation to the diak of tiie ConventicNi 
(probably meaning at the festiTal in hcmoor of the Deity) had 
brought him. It proceeds thus : '* Since you have succeeded 
in providing yourself here wllh a large Sum (un tr^sor) 
siiflident to support yon fisr a long time, as well as tiiose 
for whom I have reedTed money from you, I ^lall expect 
you impatiently, that we may laugh together over the part 
you will have played in a nation as creduloift as it is fond 
of novelty." Surely a more gross and clumsy fieibrication 
)i^v«r was attempted, nor does its pc^lioatioQ reflet credit 
either on the Gevemment that published it, or the Report 
in which it appeared. The improbability of Robespierre's 
Steeping such a letter in Ms repertories Is <jf itself «affiment 



salary and whole expenditure to eight shillings 
a-day, and all ended their lives in the greatesf 
distress— he alone should be called the " Incor- 
rupHhlel^ The reason is to be sought for 
elsewhere than in the freedom from pecuniary 
corruption ; for his possessing the feature common 
to them all never would hare fbrmed. a mark ol 
distinction. But as he had -early perceived the 
power of the people — i3baX is, the power of the 
multitude acting on or overawing Ihe people ; so 
had he observed almost as early' the £ivour in their 
eyes of extr^ne courses ; of the unhesitating pursuit 
of one principle without the least deviatimi to sui< 
the temporary purposes of expediency, or the least 
temporizing to consult prudontiftl views, whether 
of individual advantage or of public safety ; and 
be :Saw that as whoever roost rigidly conformed 
bis cotirse to this ^canett, so whoever went farther 
than others, outbidding them in viol^K^ and in 
blindness to all the advants^es of compromise, was 
sose to cany away Ibe chief £ivoiir of the un- 
reflecting multitude. By this view was his conduct 
always g^kiyed ; and as the people were ever sure 
to &id.him foremost among the more violent, ever 
jit the head of ttoae who would sacr^ice all con* 
siderations to the ^ourite maxims, falsely ealled 
i^ prmdj^esy of the day -^laying all prudence on 
the shelf--giviDgtt0d«ratfon to the winds— fli^ng 
ipeace to the dogs, the dogs of w«r--aow ciyb 
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*^ perish die colonies," — ^now, ^* perish commerce** 
—and ever ready to wade through blood, the best 
blood of France, towards the attainment of the 
darling equality and unbridled licence of the mul- 
titude — he was for this hailed as the '' Incorruptible** 
tliat no one could ever doubt on any question which 
sidQ he would take, and no one could expect others 
to outstrip his zeal and determination. 

There remain some remarkable proo& and illus- 
trations, of uiiquestionable authenticity (for they 
are under his own hand), of the extremes to which 
he had made up his mind, and the enmity which he 
bore to all the reputable classes of society. The cor- 
respondence of his emissaries in various quarters is 
filled with the like indications. Aristocracy, coun- 
ter-revolutionary principle, royalism itself, appear 
not to excite more alarm and hostility among them 
than mere wealth ; and hence nigotiantisme equally 
with Tnoderantisme is taken for a sure symptom of 
indvisme, and places those who have it alike under 
grave suspicion. The design of a crusade against 
property, a geneiral levelling of condition as well as 
an equality of all civil rights, has been often im- 
puted to Robei^ierre, and apparently without suffix 
cient foundation. It is certain that such a scheme, 
an agrarian division of property, was one of the 
main tenets of the Hebertiste or Cordelier party, 
against whom he made the grieatest exertions, exer- 
tions which speedily led to their destruction. Bat 
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hu hatred of the middle classes^ and constant ap- 
peals to the multitude against the hourgeoisiey can 
in nowise be doubted ; and it forms the burthen of 
his song in many pieces found after his death. 
Thus, in a kind of civic catechism we find the 
question, ^^ Who are our enemies? " answered with 
*' The vicious and the wealthy." Again, ^' What 
favours their attacks upon us ? " — *'*' The %norance 
of the multitude, or lower classes" (scms-^ctilottes,) 
Id another piece we find this doctrine — *' Les dan- 
gers interieurs viennent des bourgeois ; pour vain- 
cre les bourgeois il £Eiut rallierlepeuple — tout^toit 
dispose pour mettre le peuple sous le joiig des bour- 
geois — ils ont triomphf^ & Marseille, k Bordeaux, k 
Lyon ; ils auroient triomph^ k Paris sans Finsur- 
rection actuelle. II faut que Tinsurreetion aetuelle 
continue — il faut que le peuple s'allie k la Conven- 
tion, et que la Conventioa se serve du peuple — il 
faut que Tinsurrection s'^tende de proche en proche 
sur le meme plan ; que les sans-culottes soient 
payes et restent dans les villes. II faut leur pro- 
curer des armes, les colerer, les eelairer."* 

* ** Our intemftl perils arise from the middle class ; to 
OTcreome that class yre mast rally the people. Everything 
was prepared for subjecting the peofde to the yoke of the 
middle class ; that class has triumphed at Marseilles^ at Bor- 
deaux, at Lyons ; it would haye triumphed at Paris, but for 
the present insurrection. This insurrection must continue. 
The people must ally itself with the Convention, and the 
Convention must make use of the people. The insurrection 
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. Of the talanli o£ Hobetpidife I have already 
fgckea. iu gwH^rai; but it zemaim to examine, a 
little iiKHre in detail bis daiins of df^tjnc^on as a 
^)6aker and a. wiitw * There i» some diffieulty in 
mpeaailaxig the two cbaracten, becanae in his. time 
written speeches were fiurmore frequently uaed than 
spoken^S yet we are not left without proo& of his 
powers as an orat<^. 

It has been custoimury with contemporary authorsi 
and especially with- thoaa of our own country, to 
rate his capacity very low ; and some with wiumil 
Itftve conversed of his colleagues, represent him 
as a cold and veryseooDdHmte Bpeaker (m€dioere)j 
whose oratory consbted in a tissue of common*' 
^aees, with disaertaliQnft on virtue, crimen ooaspi- 
nsji though, with a prevailing vein of sarcasm and 
eonsideiablepo^Hnw of epigram or antithesis* These 
have deseribedhkn as very hairea of ideas, aitd.by 
no meane posMsaing &eilky of composition — ^which 
indeed the mannaeriptsi found oa his death seemed 
to prove by the constant and rqieated alter^ions 
that prevailed throvgh them all. It is ta. be ob« 
served, on the other hand, that General Cam6t ex- 
pressly gave as one of the means by which lie rose 
to powder, his facility of speech and of compositicm : 

most spread gradually on the same plan ; the lower clasaea 
must be paid to remain in the houses ; they must be fttmished 
with arms, enraged, eBlightened/'^Pa/iier« Jnedits, toI. ii. 
pp. 13, IX 



^ D'akwd (I remMmbBthe mad) il avoitfes parolea 
a la rnatn*" Nor ean we rely niu«h in oppoflitiou 
to thifl iipott the andoubted fact that, whoa aooiiBed 
by Loovet and Barbaioux, he asked for a week to 
pf^Mure his defenoe. The deky in all probability 
had a yery diiinent object from that of making hia 
speech. He wa» willing that the impression pro- 
duced by the charges, and by the ability shown in 
their sa^pgoHf thovHd be allowed to wear out at a 
lime when sudden resolutions were not so often 
taken as afterwards, and ther^Sore he could safely 
postpone Ids de^^nce; and above all he was most 
likely working- wkh his &itfafol Jacobins, to defeat 
the aocusatien and carry him through, whatever 
might he the eS^ot of the debates in the Conven« 
tion. 

It seansy.however, that we are not left to con-> 
jeotiure on his powers as a speaker, even as a de- 
bater* Inferior he certainly was to tlie greatest who 
appeared in the Revolution, ae Mirabeau, Barnave 
his suQoessorj and Yergmaud, perhaps the highest 
of the three* But we have abundant proof of his 
comii^ very near them, at least in effeetive decla- 
mation, and proof that in readiness he was not easily 
surpassed. Let two instances suffice ; but they are 
remarkable ones, and they are decisive, 

Dupont, an adherent of the Lameth party, used 
insulting gestures towards him. He calmly said, 
addressing the chair, " M, le Pr^ident, je voua prie 
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de dire h, M. Dupont, de ne pas mMnsulter, s'il veut 
Tester aupr^ de moi/* Then turning alternately 
to Dupont and the Lameths, he proceeded : 

" Je ne presume pas qu'il existe dans cette Assem* 
blee un homme assez lache, pour transiger avec la 
cour, sur un article de notre code constitutionnel 
(all eyes were fixed on the party of Lameth) — assez 
perfide pour faire proposer par elle des changemens 
nouveaux, que la pudeur ne lui permettroit pas de 
proposer lui-mcme (much applause and looks again 
directed towards Dupont and the Lameths) — assez 
ennemi de la patrie pour chercher d^r^iter la 
constitution parcequ'elle mettroit quelque borne h 
son ambition ou k sa cupidity (more applause) — as- 
sez impudent, pour avouer aux yeux de la nation 
qu'il n'a cherche dans la revolution que des moyens 
de s'aggrandir et de s'elever. Car je ne veux re- 
garder certains ^rits et certains dlscours qui pour- 
roient presenter ce sens, que comme I'explosion pas- 
sagk« du d^pit dejk expic par le repentir. Non ; 
du moins nous ne serons ni assez stupides, ni assez 
indifFerens, pour consenfir d ^tre le jouet ^temel de 
Tintrigue, pour renverser successivement les di ver- 
ses parties de notre ouvrage au gre de quelques am- 
bitienx." Then raising his voice, " Je demande 
que cfaacun de vous jure qu'il ne consentira jamais 
k composer avec le pouvoir executif sur aucun ar- 
ticle de la constitution sous peine d'etre declare 
traitre a la nation." The effect of this speech was 
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electrical, a? may welUbe imagined. Tiie Lameth 
party had loog been on the decline, and this proved 
their destruction. 

Tlie great struggle between the Mountain and 
the Gironde began with a debate in which Robes- 
pierre mdde a very successful attack upon them ; 
but Yergniaud's reply, notwithstanding the extreme 
aj^lause which attended his adversary's, greatly 
exceeded it in power, aad won over even many of 
the Mountain to liis side. Very differ^t was the 
result of the hot conflict between the same redoubt- 
able chie& on the &mous dlst of May, 1793. 
While Robespierre was going on, *' Non I il faut 
purger I'armee ! II faut " — Yergniaud impatiently 
interrupted him with '^ Concluez done "— 'Where- 
upon Robespierre instantly turned on him, and con- 
tinued, " Oui j je vais conclure, et centre vous ! — 
contre vous, qui, apr^ la revolution du 10 Aodt, 
avez voulu conduire a I'^hafaud oeux qui Tont 
^te I— contre vous, qui n'avez cess^de provoquer 
la destruction de Paris! — contre vous, qui avez 
voulu sauver le tyran ! — contre vous, qui avez con- 
spire avec Dumouriez ! — contre vous, qui avez pour- 
suivi avec acharnement les m^mes patriotes dont 
Dumouriez demandait la tete ! — contre vous, dont 
les vengeances criminelles ont provoqud les m^mes 
cris dlndignation dont vous voulez £ure un crime 
k ceux qui sent vos victimes ! Eh bien ! ma con- 
clusion c'est le d^cret d'accusation contre tous lef 

VOL. V. E 
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complkeft de Dumouriez, et contre tous ceux qui 
out et^ designes par les petltionnaircs ! '" The 
Gironde party were undone; Brksot and twenty 
others of their leaders were immediately put on their 
trialy condemned, and executed. 

No one at all acquainted with the rhetorical art 
can deny to these passages merit of the highest 
order. Above all, no one acquainted with the con- 
duct of debate can doubt that they are precisely the 
kind of passages most surely calculated to awaken, 
to gratify, to control an assembly deliberating on 
the actual afiairs of men. The speaker who thus 
delivered himself was plainly gifted with extraor- 
dinary eloquence ; and however he may have dwin- 
dled down to a frigid, sententious, unimprossive 
rhetorician upon occasions of an epideictic kind, 
occasions of mere display like the fete in honour of 
the Supreme Being, or even when in the Conven- 
tion his personal vanity and desire of oratorical 
renown made him overdo his part, it is certain thai 
he was capable of excelling in the aart-; that he did 
excel on those great occasions whidi are fitted to 
call forth its highest displays ; and, sure test of ex- 
cellence, that he rose with the difficulties opposed 
to him, meeting with superior power the more press- 
ing exigencies of the occasion. 

That Kobespierre may be tried by this test, we 
naturally turn to his great speech on the 8th Ther- 
midor, the eve of his downfidl ; that speech of which 
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we fifaall pretendy see that Cambaceres pronounced 
a very high panegyric to Napoleon, himself rather 
d]S|A)sed to admire the revolutionary Dictator. It 
is a production of the highest merit, and manifestly 
elaborated with extraordinary care as veil as skill 
in oratory. The passage respecting the fete in hon- 
our of the Supreme Being is, for a popular Assem- 
bly, perhaps, too splendid, and might be deemed 
exaggerated ; but the taste of the speech generally 
is correct and severe. That he liad in various pas- 
sages the masterpieces of the ancient orators in his 
mind, can admit of no doubt : but there is nothing 
to be seen like servile imitation ; and even in the 
instance which most reminds us of the original 
('< Non ! nous n'avons pas 6t4 trop s^veres ! J'en 
atteste la Repubfa'que qui respire! J*en atteste 
la representation nationale environn^ du respect 
du k la representation d'un grand peuple!" — 
and ending with '^ On parle de notre rigueur, et 
la patrie nous reproche notre iaiblesse "), we find 
nothing nauseous in the imitation, but so fruitful a 
series of illustrations from the actual slate of things, 
that all notion of pedantic recourse to Demosthenes 
is put to flight. There is also throughout the 
speech a tone of deep feeling, which was not natural 
to the speaker, and probably was awakened by 
the peculiarity of his unprecedented position, and the 
extreme singularity of the crisis in which he spoke. 
Nor will the inference be in the least altered if 

e2 
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it shall be supposed that these great passages were 
not quite so extemporaneous as they at first seem 
to be. It may very possibly be suggested that, in 
anticipation of some such occasion, he might have 
been ready with a summary, a powerfully condensed 
and exquisitely-elaborated summary, of the charges 
against the party of the Lameths in the one case 
and of the Gironde in the other. The same may 
be said of many of the most brilliant and most suc- 
cessful feats of modem eloquence, as it may of all, 
or nearly all, the more exquisite oratory of the 
ancients. But the power of skilfully and suddenly 
adapting to the posture of the moment, and intro- 
ducing and using naturally on the sudden, the fruit 
of previous study, is one of the most difficult parts 
of the orator's art ; one which is the latest learnt 
and the most rarely employed with signal success. 
An examination of other parts of Robespierre's 
speeches has led me to the same conclusion to which 
a consideration of these passages plainly conducts 
us ; and I conceive that his great eminence as a 
speaker and an occasional writer stands entirely 
indisputable. 

It is known that he owed whatever success we 
allow him as a speaker to the indefatigable industry 
of his nature, which overcame the natural impedi- 
ments of a harsh discordant voice, mean and hate- 
ful aspect, slow and hesitating enunciation. His 
_ first efforts were complete failures ; failures suffi- 
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cient to dishearten any one not embarked in the 
quest, of distinction with his whole heart, and oon- 
centrating all his force in that single pursuit. It 
was <»ily by slow degrees that he became capable 
of drawing. any attention — became tolerable to his 
audience. It was also by great labour that he con* 
tinned to maintain his position as a speaker ; and 
even when his facility had been exceedingly in- 
creased by diligent praedce and by his eminent 
position, it was at all times by an efifort that he ac- 
complished his purpose. His whole manner was 
as bad as possible.* 

Whether Bobespierre ori^nally had formed the 
design of rising, to supreme power, or only began 
to conedye it after events which he could not fore- 
see might seem to place it within his reach, has 
scmietimes been nmde a question, and, as it appears 
to me, very erroneously. No person ever began 
his public life with such a plan by which to shape 
his conduct, and Bobespierre most certainly only at 
£rst thought of making himself a name and a place 
among men of political eminence, nor dreamt of 
rising above all others until the events of August 
and September, 1792, gave him a prospect of such 
distinction. With the defects by which his pro- 
gress was obstructed, his personal defects and want 
of physical as well as moral courage, any hopes of 

* I hare, from a most able and skilful critic in an exalted 
station, an accurate account of his Toice and manner— no 
thing can possibly be worse. 
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overtopping all his more g^ed C€»npelitors most 
lit first have been wholly out of the question. 

But it is a much more difficult matter to deter- 
mine how far he originally felt any of the Repub- 
lican enthusiasm, how &rhe really entertained any 
of the levelling prineiples, which inspired and 
guided the authors of the first Revolution. His 
nature was singularly alien from any ^varmth of 
temper likely to engender enthusiasm ; yet he may, 
•from his misanthropic feelings and hatred of all 
above him, have really acquired something like a 
zealous antipathy to the established institutions of 
the country, and something approaching to a fana- 
.tical desire for their subversion. It is very possible 
that at first such feelings may have influenced his 
conduct ; and it is certain that the gratification of 
his prevailing propensities— first, the thirst of dis 
tinction, then the love of power — ^was quite com- 
patible with indulging in these hostile feelings : 
nay, that the two indulgences were such as mutually 
to aid and to pander for each other. The political 
and religious enthusiasm which some lenient critics 
of his life have ascribed to him, had assuredly no 
other existence. It would be very greatly to exalt 
his character were we to give him credit for any- 
thing like fanaticism in the more ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term. 

That he went. fully into the system of proscrip- 
tion, at least for a certain period, cannot be doubted ; 
but there seems every reason to disbelieve the remark 
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wittily made after Danton's death, " Que Robeti- 
pierre avait mis la Conyeotion en coupe r^lee '' — 
(that he treated the Convention like a forest which 
was to be cut down successively by fixed portions). 
On the contrary, it appears unquestionable that he 
had become really alarmed at the rapid progress of 
legal execution, and was desirous of stopping, but 
was embarrassed with the extreme difficulty and 
even danger of doing so, and thus was placed 
between two great perils, or two fears, when he 
found himself, like Macbeth — 

** So &r in blood stept in, 
That taming were as tedioos as go o'er. " 

His absenting himself for six weeks not only from 
the Convention, but from the Committee of Public 
Safety, attending the Jacobin Club alone, and pre- 
paring that extraordinary speech which he delivered 
on the day before his downfall, is a fact which can- 
not fail to operate in his favour ; and although he 
most probably was kept informed, by Couthon and 
St. Just, of all that passed, he certainly has, in con- 
sequence of his absence, considerably less responsi- 
bility than his colleagues for the dreadful carnage 
which attended the close of the Decemviral reign. 
Napoleon told Mr. O' Meara, whose authority is 
wholly unimpeachable,* that he had himself seen 

* I happen to know fects unknown to Mr. O' Meara when 
be was writing Napoleon's alluidons to those same facts, e, g* 
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letters of Robespierre to his brother, r^resentative 
of the people with the army of Nice, which proved 
his deterrolnation to bring the Reign of Terror to 
an end. That he was cut off in the midst of some 
snch plan, which he wanted nerve to execute, is 
highly probable. That he was condemned without 
a hearing, and clamoured down by an intrigue of 
hiscolles^es Billaudand CoUot, whose destruction 
he had planned, appears to be quite certain. When 
Cambaceres, an acute observer, and a perfectly 
candid witness, was asked his opinion of the 9th 
Thermidor by Napoleon, whose estimate of Robes- 
pierre was not unfavourable, he said, ^^ C'etait un 
proces juge, mab non plaide." And he added, that 
the speech of the day before, which began the 
struggle, was '^ filled with the greatest beauties " 
(tout rempli des plus grandes beautes). To his 
habitual and constitutional want of courage it seems 
clear that the tyrant's fall must be ascribed. His 
heart foiled not in the Convention when he vainly 
strove to be heard, and ended by exclaiming, '* £n 
core une fois! Veux tu m'entendre, President 
d'assassins ? " But the moment was now past for 
resisting the plot of his adversaries, and saving him 
self by destroying them. He had not in time taken 
his line, which was to sacrifice Billaud and Collot, 
and perhaps Tallien ; and then at once to close the 

Secret Negotiations with Spain in 1806 ; and thus those allu- 
sions were to him onintelligible 
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Beign of Terror and abolish the Bevolutionary 
Tribunal. This course required a determination 
of purpose and a boldness of execution which were 
foreign to his mean nature, happily for the instruc- 
tion of mankind ; because had he, like Sylla, sur- 
vived the bloody tyranny in which he had ruled, 
and, much more, had he laid down the rod, like the 
champion of the Boman aristocracy, the world, ever 
prone to judge by the event, and to esteem more 
highly them that Mi not, would have held a divided 
opinion, if not pronounced a lenient judgment up- 
on one of the most execrable and most despicable' 
characters recorded in the annals of our race. 

In fine, that he was, beyond most men that ever 
lived, hateful, selfish, unprincipled, cruel, unscrupu- 
lous, is undeniable. That he was not the worst of 
the Jacobin group may also be without hesitation 
afifirmed. Collot d*Herbois was probably worse ; 
Billaud Yarennes certainly, of whom it was said by 
Garat, ^' Iliauche dans les t^es, comme un autre 
dans les pres " — (he mows down heads as another 
would grass). But neither of these men had the 
same fixity of purpose, and both were inferior to 
him in speech. Both, however, and indeed all the 
revolutionary chiefs, were his superiors in the one 
great quality of courage ; and while his want of 
YM)ldness, his abject poverty of spirit, made him as 
despicable as he was odious, we are left in amaze- 
ment at his achieving the place which he filled 

e3 
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without the requisite most essential to success ia 
times of trouble, and to regard as his distinguishing 
but pitiful characteristic the circumstance which 
leaves the deepest impression upon those who con- 
template his story, and in which he is to be sepa- 
rated from the common herd of usurpers, that his 
cowardly nature did not prevent him from gaining, 
the prize which, in all other instances, has been 
yielded to a daring spirit. 

Such was Robespierre — a name at which all men 
still shudder. Reader, think not that this spectacle 
has been exhibited by Providence for no purpose, 
and without any use ! It may serve as a warning 
against giving way to our scorn of creatures that 
seem harmless because of the disproportion between 
their mischievous propensities and their powers to 
injure, and against suffering them to breathe and 
to crawl till they b^n to ascend into regions where 
they may be more noxious than in their congenial 
dunghill or native dust ! No one who lias cast away 
all r^ard to principle, and is callous to all humane 
feelings, can be safely regarded as innocuous, 
merely because, in addition to other defects, he lias 
also the despicable weakness of being pusillanimous 
and vile. 
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A MAN of Eobespienre's character, and with his 
great defects as a revolutionaiy chief, may be able 
to raise himself in troublous times to great eminence, 
and possibly even to usurp supreme power, but he 
never can take the lead in bringing groat changes 
about ; he never can be a maker of the revolutions 
by which he may however profit. His rise to dis- 
tinction and command may be gained by perseve- 
rance, by self-denial, by extreme circumspection, 
by having no scruples to interifore with his schemes, 
na eonsciedee to embanrass, no feelings to scare 
him; above all, by taking advantage of. circum- 
stances, and turning each occurrence that happens 
to his account. These qualities and this;policy may 
even enable him to retain the power which 'they 
have enabled him to grasp ; but another nature 
and other endowments are required, and must be 
added to these, in order to form a man fitted for 
raising the tempest, and directing its fury against 
the established order of things. Above all, bold- 
ness, the daring soul, the callous nerves, the mind 
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inaccessible to fear, and impervious to the mere 
calculations of personal prudence, almost a blind- 
ness sealing his eyes against the perception of 
consequences as well to himself as to others, is the 
requisite of his nature who would overturn an 
ancient system of polity, and substitute a novel 
regimen in its place. For this . Robespierre was 
wholly unfit; and if any man can more than 
another be termed the author of the Fraich Bevo- 
lution, it is Danton, who poasesied these requisites 
in perfection. 

There can ha»ily a g«e»ter contrast be fi)und 
between two individuals than that which this 
remarkable person piesented in all xespeots to 
Robespierre. His nature was dauntless ; his temper 
mild and frank ; his disposition:SQO]able ; natnially 
rather kind and merciful, his feelings were only 
blunted to scenes of cmdty by his enthumai»i, 
which was easily kindled in &vottr of any great 
object ; and even when he had plunged into blood- 
shed, none of the ohte& who directed those sad 
proceedings ever saved so many victims from the 
tempest of destruction which their machinations 
had let loose. Nor was there anything paltry and 
mean in his conduct on these occasions, either as 
to the slaughters which he encouraged or the lives 
which he saved. No one has . ever charged him 
with sacrificing any to personal animosity, like 
Robespierre and CoUot d'Herbois, whose adversaries 
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fell before the Berolutioiiary Tribunal, or those 
against whom offended vanity inade them bear a 
spite ; and it is certain that he used his influence in 
procuring the escape of many who had proved his 
personal enemies. His retreat to ArcisHSur-Aube, 
af);er his refusal to enter the Committee of Public 
Safety, and finally his self-sacrifice by protesting 
against the sanguinary course of that terrible power, 
leave no doubt wliatever restii^ upon his general 
superiority in character and in feelings to almost 
all the other chiefe. 

His natural endowments were great for any part 
in public life, whethw at the bar or in the senate, 
or even in war : for the part of a revolutionary 
leader they were of the hi^est order. A courage 
which nothing eould quell ; a quickness of percep- 
tion at once and clearly to perceive his own oppor* 
tunity, and his adversary's error ; singular fertility 
of resources, with the power of sudden change in 
his couise, and adaptation to varied circumstances ; 
a natural eloquence springing from the true source 
of all eloquence — ^warm feelings fruitful imagina- 
tion, powerful reason, the qualities that distinguish 
it from the mere rhetorician's art,— but an elo- 
quence hardy, caustic, masculine ; a mighty frame 
of body;* a voice overpowering all resistance; 

* It was his own expression, ** La Nature m*a donn€ eii 
partage les forces athMtiques et la physiognomic ftpre de la 
liberte'.** (Nature has given me for my portion the athlcti- 
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these were the grand qualities which Danton brought 

to the prodigious struggle in which he was engaged ; 

and ambition and enthusiasm could, for the moment, 

•deaden within him those kindlier feelings which 

would have impeded or encumbered his prog^ress to 

^eminence and to power. That he was extremely 

jzealous for the great change which he so essentially 

-promoted, cannot admit of a doubt ; and there is no 

Teason whaterer for asserting that his ambition, or 

any personal modve, orertopped his honest though 

exaggerated enthusiasm. The zeal of St. Just and 

damille Desmoulins--- was, in all probability, as 

sincere as Panton's;> but they, especially St. Just, 

suiTered personal- feelings 'ta- interfere with it, and 

t^ntrol their conduct to a \eij much greater extent ; 

and th^ir memory, especially St. Just's, is exposed 

t<» ^r moT^ reproach for their conduct in the bloody 

scenes to which the fievolution gave birthir' 

The speeches of Danton weve marked by a fire^ 

an aniraiaition, very di^rent from any thing, that we 

fiiid in those of Robespierre, and the 'Other leaders 

of the 'Ilevolotion,:«Kcept perhaps. Isnard, the most 

ardent of them- all. - In Danton's eloquence there 

appears no preparation, no/^study^ nothing got up 

for mere effect. ■ We have ±he xwholc heart of the 

mapi poured forth ; and accordingly he rises upon 

strength and barah expression- of Freedonu) He fraa marked 
-with thfi small'pox like Robespierre, but had a mascnline 
countenance, broad nostrils, forward lips^ and a bold air 
wholly unlike his. 
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any iiicidenf al interruption, and is never confoundcch 
by any tumult or any attack. In one particular,, 
as might be expected from his nature, he stands 
single among the great ispeakers of either France 
or England — the shortness of his speeches. They 
are, indeed, harangues prompted by the occasion ; 
and we never lose the man of action in the orator. 
If we were to look for a specimen of his manner, 
perhaps none could be found better or more clia- 
racteristic than his reply to the attack made upon 
him by Lasource, whom the Gironde put forward 
to charge him with his known partiality for Du- 
motiriez. Danton was then the recognised leader of 
the Mountain ; and the fierce struggle between that 
party and the Gironde having begun, the latter 
deemed it a great advantage to connect their adver* 
saries, through him, with Dumouriez, whose treason 
was now avowed. The success of Dan ton's defence 
was 43omplete, and paved the way for the subsequent 
denunciation of the Gironde. The speech is full 
of extempore bursts which have great merit, and 
produced an extraordinary impression. It may 
suffice to give tlie passage in which he denounced 
the Gironde. It follows his sudden retort on the 
cry that he was playing with Dumouriez the part 
of Cromwell. The success of that retort appears 
to have suggested and sustained the denunciation : — 
** Si done ce n*est que le sentiment profond do 
vos devoirs qui a dicte son arr^t de mort (Louis 
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XVI.) ; si vous avez cm sauver le peuple et faire 
en cela ce que la nation avait droit d'attendre de 
ses mandataires : ralliez-vous, vous qui avez pro- 
nonce Tarret du tyran, centre les letches (turning to 
the right — the Gironde) qui ont voulu le sauver ; 
serrez-vous, appelez le peuple a se r^unir en armes 
centre les ennemis du dehors, et eeraser ceux du 
d^ans ; eonfcmdez par la vigueur et rimmobilite 
de votre earactere tpus les scel^rats, tous les aris- 
tocrates, tous les moderns, tous ceux qui vous ont 
ealomnies dans les departemens. Plus de compo- 
sition avec eux! (Bx^aordinary appknise, in 
which the galleries joined.) Reconnaissez-le tous, 
vous qui n'avez jamais s<i tirer de votre situation 
politique dans la nation le parti que vous auriez pu 
en tirer, qu'enfln justice vous soit rendue. Vous 
voyez par la situation o^ je me trouve en ce moment 
la ntJcessit^ on vous etes d'etre fermes, et d^larer 
la guerre a tous vos ennemis, quels qu'ils scneut. 
(Renewed applause.) II feut former un phalange 
indomp table. Ce n'est pas vous, puisque vous 
aimez les socifet^s populaires et le peuple ; ce n'est 
pas vous qui voudrez un roi. (More shouts ; laud cries 
of Non I non ! from the great mc^ority of the Con* 
vention.) C'est a vous a en 6ter Fidee a ceux qui ont 
machine pour conserver Tancien tyran. Je marche a 
la republique — marchons-y de concert : nous verrons 
qui de nous ou de nos detracteurs atteindra le but."* 
♦" Ij^ then, it be the profound sense of duty which die- 
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Tbe ^reaJt power of ^is deckusatioii is incon- 
teetable« His eonduding sentence savoured of the 
exaggeration and defective taste which marked many 
of his harangues : — 

^^ Je me suis retvanch^ dans la citadelle de la 
raison ; j'en sortivai aveo le canon de la verite; 
et je pulv^wsai les so^lerats qui ont voulu 
m'accuser."* 

tated the oondemnation of the King— if you conceiyed that 
you thereby saved the people, and thus performed the service 
which the country had a right to expect from its representa- 
tives— ^rally, yoQ who profioimeed ^ tyrantfs doom ; rally 
ronnd me agidnst the cowards who would have spared him ; 
close your ranks ; call the people to assemble in arms againiSt 
the enemy without, and to crush the enemy within ; con- 
found, by the vigour and steadfastness of your character, all 
the w^gtches, all the aristoerats, all the moderates, all those 
who have slandered you in the provinces. No more com- 
promise with them I (Immense applause, in which the galleries 
joined,) Proclaim this, you who have never made your 
politleal portion available to you as it ought to be, and let 
jostioeBt'iengtiii bedoneyoul You perceive, by thesitoa- 
ti<m in which I at this moment stand, how necessary it is 
that you should be firm, and declare war on all your enemies, 
be they who they may. (Renewed applause,) You must 
form an indomitable phaIan!X. It is not you, who love the 
clubs and the people^ that desire a Kmg. {Loud cries of 
* No ! No ! ') It is your part to root out such an idea from 
such as have contrived to save the former tyrant. For me, 
I march onwards to a republic ; let us all join in the advance ; 
we shall soon see which gains his object— we or our 
slanderers I ** 

* '* I have entrenched myself in the citadel of reason ; I 
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Such violent metaphors of a vulgar class Danton 
could venture upon, from his thundering voice 
and overpowering action. In another they would 
have excited the ridicule from which those physical 
attributes rescued them in him. 

A charge of corruption has often been brought 
against Danton, but upon very inadequate grounds. 
The assertion of Royalist partisans that he had 
stipulated for money, and the statement of one that 
he knew of its payment, and had seen the receipt 
(as if a receipt could have passed), can signify 
really nothing, when put in contmst with the known 
facts of his living, throughout his short public 
career, in narrow circumstances, and of his fitmily 
being lefl so destitute tliat his sons are at this day 
leading the lives of peasants, or, at most, of humble 
yeomen, and cultivating for their support a small 
paternal farm in his native parish. The difference 
between his habits and those of the other great 
leaders gave rise to the rumours against his purity. 
He was almost the only one whose life was not strictly 
ascetic. Without being a debauched man, he in- 
dulged in sensual pleasures &r more than com- 

shall sally forth with the artillery of truth ; and I shall 
emmble to dost the villuns who have presumed to aocnse me." 
It most be remarked that such passages as the former, in 
all languages, are hardly possible to translate ; for they are 
more or less conversational in their diction, and exceedingly 
idiomatic. The fustian of the last extract is more easy to 
render. 
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ported with the rigid republican character ; and this 
formed onei of the charges which, often repeated at 
a time when a fanatical republicanism had engen- 
dered a puritan morafit j, enabled Bobespierre, him- 
self above all suspicion of the kind, to work his 
downfall.* 

The patriarchs of the Revolution, who till late 
survived, and whom I knew, such as M. Lakanal, 
always held Danton to be identified with the Revo- 
lution, and its principal leader. In &ct, the 10th 
of August, which overthrew the monarchy, was 
his peculiar work. He prepared the movement, 
headed the body of his section (the Cordeliers) 
in their march first through the Assembly, de- 
manding, with threats of instant violience, the 
King's deposition, then attacking the palace to 
enforce their requisition. When, soon after that 
memorable day, the Prussians were advancing 
upon Paris, and in the general consternation 
the Assembly was resolved to retreat behind 
the Loire, he alone retained his imperturbable 
presence of mind, and prev^ted a movement 
which must have proved i&tal, because it would 
have delivered over Paris to the Royalists and the 
allied armies. The darkest page in his history, 
however, swiftly follows his greatest glory. He 

* In a former volume I had expressed myself respecting 
Danton -with a harshness which a more minute study of his 
conduct and character makes me regret. 
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was Minister of Justice during the dreadful mas^ 
sacres of September, and he was very far from ex- 
erting his power to protect the wretohed victims of 
mob fury. On that occasion wa« pronounced his 
fiunous speech already cited on the necessity of 
bold measures — a speech by which he was long 
known y and will be long remonbered, throughout 
all Europe. Other traits of his vehement nature 
ore still recorded. When interrogated at his trial, 
his answer was, ^'Je m'appelle Danton; mon 
sejour sera bientdt le n^nt ; mon nom vivra dans 
le panth^n de I'histoire." When .takii^ leave of 
his young and &ir wife, and for a moment melted 
to the use of some such expresnons as, ^' Oh, ma 
bien aimee I &ut-il que je te quitte ? "—^suddenly 
recovering himsdf, he exclaimed, '^ Danton, point 
de fidblesse I AUons en avant I "—And the same 
bold front was maintained to the end. His murder 
was the knell of Robespierre's &te; and while 
choked with rage on his own accusation, and unable 
to make himself heaspd, a voice exclaimed, ^^ C'est 
le sang de Danton qui t'^toufiel" (It is the 
blood of Danton that chokes you I) But it must 
be admitted to have been a fine, a just, and an im- 
pressive lesson which, goaded by the taunt, the 
tyrant, collecting his exhausted strength for a last 
effort, delivered to his real accomplices, the pusil- 
lanimous creatures who had not dared to raise a 
hand, or even a voice, against Danton's murder— 
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" Laches ! que ne le d^fendiez-vous done ? " (Cow- 
ards! then why did you not defend him?) On 
the scaffold, where Danton retained his courage and 
proud self-possession to the last, the executioner 
cruelly and foolishly prevented him from em- 
bracing, for the kst time, his friend H^rault de 
Seychelles, a man of unsullied character, great 
acquirements, and high eminence at the bar, as well 
as of noble blood :* <' Fool ! " exclaimed Danton 
indignantly, and with the bitter smile of scorn that 
often marked his features, '^ Fool ! not to see that 
our heads muit in a few seconds meet in that 
basket !" 

. The fall of Danton and of his faithful adherent 
Camille has ever been regarded as one of the most 
surprbing events in the Revolution. His habitual 
boldness, and the promptitude with which he always 
took and pursued his course, seems for the moment 
to have forsaken him ; else sorely he could have 
anticipated the attack of the Committee, which was 
fuUy known before-hand. The Triumvirate had 
become generally the objects of hatred and of dread. 
The Grironde, though broken and dispersed, and 
hostile to Danton, as well as to the other partisans 
of the Mountain, were the last men to approve the 
eourse which had been followed since the de- 

* He was nephew of Madame de Polignac, favourite and 
confidante of the Queen, through whose influence he had been 
appointed to a high legal situation. 
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struction of their leaders^ and were anything but 
reconciled to mob goremm^nt, which they had 
always detested and scorned, by the desperate 
excesses Jo which it had led. On the scattered 
fragments of that once powerful party, then, he 
might well have relied. Even if he was ignorant 
of the impatience which Tallien, Bourdon de 
rOise, Legendre, and others, felt under the Tri- 
u.m viral domination, and which the two former 
had not yet perhaps disclosed, he never could have 
omitted the consideration that some of them, es- 
pecially Legendre, had before, and prematurely, 
given vent to their hostile feelings towards Robes* 
pierre, and were therefore sure to display them 
still more decidedly now that he was so much less 
powerful, and had so much more richly earned 
their aversion. As for the charges against Danton, 
they were absolutely intangible : the speech of Ro- 
bespierre, and report of St. Just, presented nothing 
like substantial grounds of accusation, even ad- 
mitting all they alleged to be proved. Their 
declamation was vague and puerile, asserting no 
offence, but confined to general vituperation ; as 
that he abandoned the public in times of crisis, 
partook of Brissot's calm and liberticide opinions, 
quenched the fury of true patriots, magnified his 
own worth and that of his adherents: or flimsy 
and broad allegations of things wholly incapable 
of proof; as that all Europe was convinced of 
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Danton and Lacroix having stipulated for royalty, 
and that he had always been friendly towards Du- 
mouriez, Mirabeau, and d'Orleans. The pro* 
position of L^endre, to hear him before decreeing 
Lis prosecution, was rejected by acclamation ; and 
the report of St. Just against him, though, by a 
refinement of injustice, as well as an excess of fidse 
rhetoric, addressed to him in one continued apo* 
strophe of general abuse an hour long, was delivered 
and adopted in his absence, while he was buried 
in the dungeon? of the state prison. The Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal, for erecting which he asked 
pardon of God and man, having nothing like a 
specific charge before them, much less any evi- 
dence to convict, were daunted by his eloquence 
and his courage, which were beginning to make 
an impression upon the public mind, when tlie 
Committee sent St. Just down to the Convention 
with a, second report, alleging a new conspiracy^ 
called the Conspiration des Prisons'-^axk alleged 
design of Danton and his party, then in custody^ 
to rush out of the dungeons, and massacre the 
Committee, the Jacobin Club, and the patriots in 
the Convention; liberate young Capet, that is, 
Louis XVII., and place him in Danton's hands. 
Upon this most clumsy fabrication, every word of 
wliich refuted itself, it was at once decreed that 
the tribunal should proceed summarily, and prevent 
any one of the accused being heard who should resist 
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or insult the national justice — that, is, who should, 
persist in asserting his innocence.* Sentence and 
executioq immediately followed. . , . . 

These circumstances make it apparent that Dan- 
ton's supineness in providing for his own safety by 
attacking the Committee first, must have proceeded 
from the ascendant which the Triumvirate had 
gained over his mind. Originally he had a mean 
opinion of Robespierre, holding him void of the 
qualities which a revolutionary crisis demands. 
'^ Cet homme^la [was his phrase] ne saurait pas 
cuir© des OBufs durs" — (that man is incapable of 
boiling eggs hard). But this opinion was, after? 
wards so completely changed, that he was used to 
say, " Tout va bien tant qu'on dira Robespierre et 
Danton ; mais malheur . a moi si on dit jamais 
Danton et Robespierre" — (all will go well as long 
as men say " Robespierre and Danton ;" but woe 
be to me if ever they should say "Danton and 
Robespierre"). Possibly he became sensible to 
the power of Robespierre's character, for ever 
persisting in extreme courses, and pluni^ng onwards 
beyond any one, with a perfect absence of all scru- 
ples in his remorseless career. But his dread of 
such a conflict as these words contemplate was 
assuredly much augmented by the feeling that the 
match must prove most unequal between his own 

* This proceeding, of stopping the. accused's mouth when 
on his trial, was termed putting a person horsdea d^bats. 
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honesty and openness, and the practised duplicity of 
the most dark, the most crafly of human beings. 

The impression thus become habitual on his 
mind| and which made him so distrustful of himself 
iu a combat with an adversary like the rattlesnake, 
at once terrible and despicable, whose rattle gives 
warning of the neighbouring peril, may go far to 
account for his avoiding the strife till all precaution 
was too late to save him. But we must also take 
into our account the other habitual feeling, so 
often destructive of revolutionary nerves ; tlie awe 
in which the children of convulsion, like the prac- 
tisers of the dark art, stand of the spirit they have 
themselves conjured up ; their instinctive feeling 
of the agonistic throes which they have excited 
in the mass of the community, and armed with 
«uch resistless energy. The Committee, thougift 
both opposed and divided against itself, still pre* 
rented to the country the front of the existing 
supreme power in the state ; it was the sovereign 
<ie factOy and retained as such all those preter- 
natural attributes that '^ do hedge in " mouarchs 
even when tottering to their fall : it there- 
fore impressed the children of popular change 
ivitli the awe which they instinctively feel towards 
the Sovereign People. Hence Danton, viewing in 
Hobespierre the personification of the multitude, 
could not at once make up his mind to fly in the 
face of t^iis dread power ; and his hesltatiou 

VOL. V. F 
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enabled his adTersnaies to begin the moiial fray^ 
and win their kist victory. Plainly, ft wai5 a strife 
in which the pai^y diat began was sure to scarry 
the day. 

The history of Danton, as well as that of Ro^ 
bespierre, both those passages wherein thc^ were 
jointly successful, and those in whkii (me fell be* 
neath the power and the arts — 'the oeaibined force 
and fraud — of the other, is weiW ealcidaled to mt^ 
press upon our n^inds that, in the great ml^ufs of the 
world, especially in the revidittdons wiiich change 
its condition, the one tMng needfal is a sisstained 
determination of character 4 a ^mind inn, per- 
severing, inflexible, incapable of beading to the 
will of another, and evert^ontroUing circomslaxicees 
not yielding lo then^. A ({iikk peii^laon of 
opportunities, a prompt use of them, is of infinite 
advantage ; an indomitable boldness in danger is 
all but necessary : ne^'ertheless Eobeaq^ierre's care^ 
«hows that it is not qnfte indispensable; while 
Danton's is a prodf that h revolutionary chief may 
possess it habitually, and may yet be destroyed by 
a momentary loss of nerve, or a disposition to take 
the law from others, or an inopportune hesitation 
and faltering in recurring to extreme measures. 
Biit the history of all these celebrated men shows 
that steady, unflinching, unsorupuloas persever- 
ance—the fixed and vehement will^-^k altogether 
essential to success. " Quod vuliy id vcdde vtdt^" 
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said one great man formerly of another, to whom 
it applied less strikingly than to himself, though 
he was fated to experience in his own person that 
it was far from being inapplicable to him of whom 
he said it. It was thft saying of Juttut CsBsar re- 
specting Junius Brutus, and conveyed in a letter 
to one who, celebrated, and learned, and virtuous 
as he was, and capable of exerting both boldness 
axid fonBesB upon oecasion, was yet, of all the 
great aien that have anade their aeineB illustrious, 
the one wlio cenld ihe least claim the same ha- 
bftufti chatacter fsr htmsell Marcus TuUius 
eould never have xisen io eminence in the Revo- 
liidoH of France, soiy mom than he <coiild have 
mingled in the soeneB wiock 'disgraoeliilly distin- 
guishedf it from the troubles of Borne. 

* The only respect, perhaps, in which this can justly be 
asserted is the proffanfltion of judicial forms, and the de- 
UbeMite comice of misrule fnrsiMd in Franee hy the loaders* 
and solwiifilsd to hy the .people. The maflsftcras of Marine 
and Sylla were £ir more sanguinary, bat they were the 
sudden and passing effects of power — mere acts of military 
execution. The scene in France lasted much above a year. 
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CAMaLE DESMOtLINS.— ST. JUST. 



Thb great leaders whom we have been contem- 
jplating had each a trusty and devoted folio weir, 
Dantop in Camille, and Robespierre in St. Just; 
apd these in sonie sort reseuibted their chirfs, 
except only that St. Just was more enthusiastic 
than Robespierre, and was endoM^ed with perfect 
courage, both, physical and moral. ^ ' 

Camille had long before the Revolution ardently 
embraced republican opihiori^, arid Only Staited 
with imipatielQce for an'^ opportunity of carrying 
them into effective operation. He was a person of 
good education, and' a writer of great ability. His 
works are, exceptihg thi^ paniphlets 6f Sieyes, the 
only ones, perhaps', 6t that countless progeny with 
which the revolutionary' press s^artned, that have 
retained any celebrity. ' The very names of llie 
others have perished, while the piSriodical woii! of 
Camille, the Vieux'Corclelter, is still rfead and 

admired. This exemption from the cominon lot of 

> , ' ^ ■ '■, 

his contemporary writers, he owes not merely to 
the remarkable crisis in which his letters appeared, 
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the beginning of general disgust and alarm at the 
sanguinary reign of the Triumvirate ; these pieces 
are rxceedingly well written, with great vigour of 
thought, «uch hajppy eIaJs^ical allusion, and in a 
style far more pure than the ordinary herd of those 
employed who pandered for the multitude. 

But the merit of Camille rises very much above 
any literary fame which writers can earn, or the pub- 
lic voice can bestow. He appears ever to have been 
a friend to milder measures than suited the taste of 
the times, and to have entirely agreed with Danton 
in hb virtuous resistance to the. reign of blood. At 
the very beginning pf the Revolution he had con* 
tributed mainly to the great event which launched 
it} — the attack upon the Bastille. He harangjued 
the people, and then led them on, holding two 
loaded pistols in his hands. He also joined Danton 
In the struggle which the Mountain made against 
th^ Gironde, and is answerable for a large share in 
the proscription of that party, firmly believing, as 
Danton did, that their views were not purely re- 
volutionary, and that their course must lead to a 
restoration of the monarchy. . He was at first, too, 
a promoter of mob proceedings and the mobs that 
regulated th^ni, his nickname Wng the ^^ Pro- 
cureur Qeneral . de la, XAijterne" (Attorney- Ge- 
neral of tlie Lamp-post). , But there ended h\» 
share in the bloody tragedy which followed ; and 
lie regarded with insurmountable aversion the 
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whole proceedhig9 of the Triumvirate. Never* 
thdeas, Bobesfdevre^ vho had reeohred lEpon- his 
destruetioB beeaose of hts intimate cemmodn with 
Daatooy so^ fiur entered into his viewa df relaxing 
the speed of tfaft proseriptions as to- approve of the 
earlier numbers: oi the Vieux Cordeiier, whidb he 
revised and covrteled before their publleatlDD. 
There is even good season for believing thai 
Caoailie might ha^e* oseaped: the proseriptioB which 
BBvolved Daaton aai h» partj, through tiiedi»- 
posUioa of Bobsq^ierre not havings been vier^r un-> 
&voural>le to him, became k seems eeHadn that 
his doetrine in fiuirour of retumsBg to more mcK 
dueate eourses ^ims^ not so mueh dreaded b j t&ttt 
lernbie ehief as hj others, eflpeciall^ St. Jufit» 
But a sarea^ic expression in whieh he indulged st 
^e expense of that vala and remorseless fanatic 
sealed hk doom. St. Jast was alwa^r^s p»l!bd vfp 
with hi» sense of self^nportance, and sfaawed this 
so plainly in hist demeanoiO' that CamiHe sasd he 
^^ carried his head like the holj sacrament*' (le 
JSaini Scperemet^ — ^^and I,** said St: Just, on 
the sne^ b^g reported to him, which has the 
merit of giving a verj fActuresque description of 
the subject, ^^aaid I wiil make him carry his head 
like St. Bents^" aHuding to the legend of thftt 
saint teiving walked from Paris to his grave car- 
rying his head under his arm. 

Camille met death with perfect bc^doess, though 



hh indignatioa at the gross perfidy and crying 
injustice to wbich he w«s sacrificed enraged bim 
so as to make tos demeanour less ealm than his 
great courage would have fNrescribed^ or than his 
friend HerauU de Seychelles dewred. ^' Me&trotts^ 
mon ami/' said he, '^ue nous savons mourir" 
(let us show, my firiend, that we know hew to 
die). 

It is a remarkable circumstance in the hisAoity 
of CaBiiUe, that he was whcdly {Hrecluded l^ aa 
incurable hesitation £rem i^peakii^ in public, and 
consequently could take no patt in debate* Notiiii^ 
can show more conclusively than the stationi to 
which he rose in the annals of the Bevolutioni that 
oratcury, mere speakings bore a fiir more ineea^ 
sideraUe part kk the cooduet of aftiim than it 
usually diMa m the adboaiitistfation of popular 
goveraments. The dd^ates of the CoaveBtsoa 
wore for the most pact short, full of qmek and 
auiklea ^hisiousy loaded with personalities and 
aboum&ig in appeals to the popular feelings^ but 
with few long or ehiborate speeches* The pnncipal 
pains appear to have bees bestowed upon the 
reports of the GcHamitt^eSs which were eagerly 
listened ta and produced a greaA effect, 1^ the 
importance ei their sul^ts and the authority of 
the bodies from whom they proceeded. In general, 
the debates resembled more the practical discussions 
of men engpkged in action than the declamations 
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or the^ arguments • tyf' (M>atief s. trfens* o'ratdiy ^9 
of less avail tiian M^M hitv^ hee^ expe<eted* iii ttie 
action of so popu/far a govfertirtl^t^ ItsltouMsef^ 
that such A govfefttriifertf Itittit b^ iS^ttlM* b0fer^\^lb- 
qtrcnbe can have ite Ml scof)<^. ''♦ FadVisfoitoeSjbtllcjae 
socia, et jam bene constittrtsei ^eipuWic^' aluWha 
eloquentia." ( €ic.) Oth^i*' qualities* raifee a iftdn 
abov« his compeers 'livhiilef the ]^p«1ai-« tempest rages. 
A fixed pnrpo^, a »leady'pii*8lfit «)f one oBj^t, 
anassumnfee given t6t!bie p^ple' that-'he tnAy^%e 
felled upon at <tir*imes' and' to'0tfeiy*ex(^Jit,a 
constant security against tfll'wa\4rfttg, « tetMiiiy 
that no circtrnMtatic^ in hie» eoi^dut^t '#i!l'*€f^r 
leave ttfiything to e^^plaln or aefeounl : fcVj ' najt; • a 
persuasion thiat" nothing Unixpeoted b^ thbse "wMte 
C6nfidehe*f Ms past Ifffe lias^ gained "wiire^erb^driri^, 
so as' ro ekdte shr|)rise- rind' ifaalke' men' ^iil^iA, 
«Who coUld'haVe thought it r This* from hihi! 
TlienVhat next? '•—these are th^ quriltlfes M^iWi 
far outweigh all genius fbi* debate ihthfe trbtifbliks 
times that try men's sobls,'f?Il alfi inirtds iv\^ 
anxiety, and open the'dobr to g^eri^ai fehspiciohl''^ 
' Without any giM of wealth oir df station, i^lVti^ 
out even the cortmbn ikcuitj^ of ekpressh^g'hifnself 
in public, with nO professional or 'other station io 
sustain him, a man necessarily 'trriknown^ at first 
altogether, and afterwards only known by h!s*flrm 
■will, his devotion tb republicdh prin<*ij)les;iihd liis 
steady adhedon to one party and one chief, C^cMiHa 
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^hf^c^jpf^^ Pile of ithe leaduig men ia the Convention 

»nd' the Stat^i and bad gained this, high position 

^D^efo^e jbe -Ti^as* J^nown as a writer of singular 

.pi^w^r^jr focUij} celebrated lettars ^vere only pro- 

.dv^ed toxcards tiie very doieof his li&» It was, 

,pp. danbt, aniad^tional cause of his elevationi and 

,.p^babl^ ^rst Keconusiended him to the public 

&vQur wluch he had so little means of improving, 

that .he be^an eaily to siiHK>rt tlie revt^tionary 

.movement^ apd . had, before- the great events of 

' 1789». dedai^ hiniself a friend of. repablican 

.'Itfj^iplea. So- it was with CouthoU) a provincial 

-advooate in Auveigne, and as unfitted for action 

. bya^parsilytic stroke, which deprived him of the 

.v^-.of his limbs, as^amille was by the stutte** 

. wbichr deprived him of the me of his tongue. Yet 

,0^hon ,icMrmed the third of ihe ^mous Trium* 

; vi^te. i^hich exere]^ed for above & year—an age 

.in.ri^vohitionary times — the dictatorship of France. 

. ^tf is rf^r^njted as a person, of an engaging aspect 

..and nobl^ pi;esenee, notwithstanding the. grievous 

infinity with which he, was stricken.- When any 

measures, of peculiar severity M'ere to be propounded, 

^hfi was always ;choflen by the Committee to bring 

theimforwaDd,, and l^ie was ^remarkable for uttering 

^ most ^trpcious and pitiless sentimenta in a tone 

l^d wMh a manjver the mostaffectii^n^te a^d tender. 

Xiike most oC hia colleagues,, he practiised on gr^t 

<i«Ga3tons some of those strokes for stag^ effect that 

¥3 
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80 powerfully siffset the muia «f the multitude, 
and of the French more tlian perhttfMS any <jfthery 
being confounded with the >s«blijne, imd bordering 
generally upon the ludieram. W^hen the d^96truc- 
tioa of Lyons had been dsa^eed, he hod himself 
carried to the gveat pfawe, aad gave the signal Ifer 
the work of demolitioii with a hammer, and the 
coounand or sentence in these words, '^'Je te 
condanme k 4tre d^saolie au acm de la Im** {( 
condemn thee to destruetion ia the name of tfa^ 
law). 

The nature of the debates in the Ooav^niticn 
has been already adverted to. They wei^ ooii«- 
stantly intemnpted by ^ae utanst vt^enoe of 
individuals and parties, sc^ as lo «et at nougkl all 
attempts of the Freddent to keep any^emblafioe 
of order* The jnoeue was ofttn one of perfecyt 
confuaiofl, in whieh his beU te&d in vain, and 
his hat was in vaiB pot on, «Bd he oceasionaHy 
left the chair in despair cf makrtaimng even the 
outward appeaiaiue <of mder. The twe 'cardinal 
points upen whieh iiinge the whole regulairky and 
ind^oMieoce of the pfooeedings in our popukrT 
assembly vese wholly waiiting in the French Con^ 
vention — the chair vstm 9M «!ipported and deferred 
to by common censent :as p^prosenting the mi^rity 
of the whole body^ mad Hie strangers admitted to 
tlie galleries ^trikuneg) weate aot tbero upon mete 
su^rance, ready to be instantly es^cluded if thef 
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ia the least parlieiibr prafomed to i]]ta*fere with 
t^ pffoceediags^ 

The Meenee and the pofsoBaKties is whteh the 
ismRbefs were wcmt to indttige with levity and 
e&BOBse humour fytwaei6 a strange aaid even appaHing 
^ectrast to the dxeadlkL wovk is which thej were 
engaged. — Legeniie waa a batcher, and that he 
had imported the habits of his tiade into his 
yelitical sphere af^pears. plamlj aiough from his 
propositioa to hane the King'ii body eut into 
eiig^ty^hree portlow, and distnbuted among tlie 
sereml dqpartmeaete. Hia oadUng* was not nnfre** 
cpa^f Imyt^ht up agafaat hiaa in the Convention 
^-^'^ Tai&*toi, massBcrevr da beaMRi T" said one 
whom he was denomMiifg. ^Ceat que j'en ai 
aesomm^ qui avolant plua d'esprit que toi I " was 
the buteher's imnediale reply.*— Another being 
on his de^NKe against a m^atiott fsst a decree of 
aeeosalios to pot hn o« his trial, Legendre then 
preriding said^ ^Di^er^e quil soit mis'*— << De- 
er^/' said the other, interrupting^ htm, ^ i^cr^t^ 
que je suis bosuf^ et tu aoi^aaBommeras toi-m#me."— * 
Snxdbi pa«asge» rcmisid one <^ the grotesque humours 
of the fiends in ^ItoadSse Lost/ whose seoffii^ 
luUIery in tiieir ^^ gamesome mood " Milton has so 
admirably painted, t» ^ extrease displeasure, no 
doubt, of his yuadkhi eritie, in whose estimation 
thi» is by '' &r the most exceptionable passage of 
t^ whole poem."* 

* Addison, * Spectator/ Np. »79. The di«l<^p» of motnal 
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The talent wbieli CamUle displayed 8B.a writer 
has been alluded to ; it tnig*^ aqt appear to be of the 
highest 'Older were -wejooiiBidering tte nerit roCon^ 
who wiu»a aiere autiior* • Bnt he dbo jplaycd a^grettt 
pariamcmg the actorp in the soenea o£ Ihe .tiKi^^; 
atid* of those he stands iwrtaSnl^.highest as a.mast^ 
of oflmposition. . There, is^ nothing Mle or loWtJQ 
his-taste, Hioe that mopt rbciaeistyie< o£.ei((7{kv>mimt 
%uve and indeoeul ^and •veii..o)M((M9^e allusiw 
whieii ^^iagusts us. in thet abomHNiblQ ,wrU«9\gs <>f 
the H^bertsand the* Ma^ats ;• i x«pir , ar<^ w^^ feelings 
sbocked by anything of the sawe.fero^tyjHil^^h 
veigned through thetr^sonsta^aFi^l^ to the J^futal 
passions of the savage mob. On f^e oontniiyi .tke 
allusions are daiiafly dassioal^the sentiments g^n^ 
ra% humane, the di^Qiir; refined*., ^m^- p»Pf^ 
only of bis mofet, eeleturatfid .w^yk, .S/^. Ffc?cc 
CoffddtgT^ appeared ibefore bis.wpdei^.Gpjuns/^s 
hurried him to the scaffolds Biilt £rQin,me'Qf ^bese 
a passage may be selected for a fsXx sample of his 
powers as a writer . It is his appc^ to the Conyen- 
tion, awakening their oouGSge^ and urging, them to 
contemn the danger of stemmiqg the ultra«revo- 
. lutionary torrent ; ahd it must be allowed thait 
.the. topjn of illustration is happily (^hosen, ,as it 
is certainly handled with ability;-^ 

sarcasm between Adamo and Sinon in Dante's * Inferno,' 
would have given the same offence to the critic^ atid the 
poet seems as if conscious ox the offence he was ofi^rmg to 
squeamish persons wlien he makes Virgil chide hit.ptipil 
Ibr listening to sach ribaldry. 
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^ '^^ £h quoi^I loisque ioua les |oars les douze C^nt 

miHe >8oldat8"dii peu^^ fVao^ift ai&aiitofiit les 

iiedoutes' In^kii^ide lMitl«ries -les pins meurtn^r^, 

let'V^Ieirt cb ividoiiefi ^eA't \ict0km9 noua, d^putt^ k 

;la; €6nveiiiioi^ noos, qui nc 'poaYx>ii8 pxsum toniiieFy 

^mme le fioidat,' daiis: r^faseariy de la.aiiit, fu^le 

'dan» l€l8> t^ti^bres^ et^ sana* tttinoins de sa valeur; 

^iioii)$^y dMit'la mart ^ttfflnfte^ur la iibertt^ ne peut 

6ire que^glorleuse,' solennelle^ et «d pnaseaee ide 

^1^ Bfttloft' enti^re,' de FEofopc, «t de la poett^W, 

'seriom-nfcMMspltis^l^heii'qci^' no* Mldais? Grain 

' drons*]idti»'de iHmil'ex]p66ery deregarder BonokoUe* 

en fsice ? !N^oderon6^if6ii» bmver la gi ande oolere 

"^a - Fere DiyelieiM,'!' ^ poor remporter anssi la 

"rfetbire qtie le p^i^e *Fi>ta<^ aitoid de nous, 

--]at.viciK^re''sur les laltta-f^olulioQiiaires comme 

'stir les ci)ntre^r<^liitil)^i]lQlf«6 ; - la Tioioire sur taas 

les S^trigan^)' tdtts ks fripODO^ toii» les aub&tieux* 

*f Otis les eimeitiid du bieii pubtie ? '^t 

* A Terrorist general of tne Hebert jfaction. 

' ' *f Tile name oflT^tert^ {n&midfcus joahral; 

' f '" Witirt ! - WMs'tbe-|i#i0HttF hiaRbed tiwiuand soldiers 

of A&.Fim(ik.pepflfi,tti/fh 4%.i^. tbe re^bts bristling 

;jw{iih tb^noost de$tracjtiye batteries, and fly from victory to 

^victory, shall we — we, the representatives of that people in 

*lhe Convention, Wei "^^^ canttot' fell, like soldiers, in iko 

obscurity of night, itin)9d< In die ditvk»< and with no witness 

p)f.,Qur. vajour— iwre, ^^hose death for Uberty cannot but be 

glorious, solemni.in the presence of flie whole nation, of 

JBurope^ and of posterity— shall we be more timid than our 

troops?, Shall we be afraid of exposing ourselyes, of 
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St. Just was in every poiat of view a person 
very inferior to either Danton or Camille. £xcept 
his unhesitating audacity, derived ftt)m a strong 
enthusiasm, whieh nothing eould qa^l, and which 
stopped at nothing, and a eonsiderable feeility of 
speech, but with no pow^ of argument or gift of 
eloquence, he really appears to have possessed no 
quality to entitle him to the high place after which 
he a^ired, and? whieh he almost immediately gained 
at a very early age, for he was. only twenty-one 
years old when the Revdutiim broke out, and 
barely twenty-five when he became a member of the 
Committee of Public Safety. He was a young 
man of a fine aspect, and even engaging counte- 
nance ; and his sincere republican fiuiaticism was 
unquestionable. But this a€brds so Httle palliation 
of his conduct, that it rather makes him appear 
as so much the more dftngerous, and it undbubtedly 
made him the more mischievous. His youth and 
spirit, always when combined a ^tvourite with the 
multitude, gave him a sway which made Bo- 
bespierre at once pereeive the importance of attach- 
ing him to himself. He succeeded, for St, Just 
kept steadily by his patron to the end, and dhared 

feeing Bottchotte ? Shall we not dare to brave the fury of 
P«re Dnohesne, in order tor win thfr victory which the 
people of France is expecting at oar hands; a Tictory over 
ultra-revolutionists as welt as counter-revolutionists, a 
victory over all the intriguers, all the knaves, all the vsor 
_ bitious, all the enemies of the country ? " 
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the fate wiuch fais violait oouBsek, ^ outstripfmig 
those of kis leader^ would, if Ibllowed, possibly 
have postponed, if not prevented. 

It imist be added that with his £maticisBi was 
mixed np the naost selfish vanky and irritable 
impatienoe of whatever wouodad it. The cold- 
blooded -murder of CaMille ibr a jest uttered at 
hid expeo/ie, is one of the moat dii^ustkig atrocities 
in the whole Beign of Terror, and could only 
have been perpetrated by a man whose whole 
feelings w^e absorbed in s^f-eitean, and to whom 
carnage was familiar or indifferent, if not absolutdy 
grateful. He had shown the same proneness to 
shed blood when employed as the Committee's 
emissary and repres^tative with the armies. H^ 
is said to have caused 'fifly officers to be shot in 
one day, when he was with the Anny of >the North ; 
and when the si^e of Charleroi went on less 
rapidly than lus impatieiioe and ignorant pre- 
sumption desired, he put a colonel of artillery tCK 
death without remorse. 

He valued hianself, among •other accomplish'- 
menis, on his talent for comipasition ; but his> 
writix\gs, like his leeches, were a wretched patch- 
work of phrases from Bousseau, Diderot,* and oth^ 
writers of the modern school, stPung together with 
sounding generalities about equality, the peoplej 
and the rights of man. To give samples of the 
rant, half-cold declamation, half-mawkish seuti^ 



mentality^ wbicli compqs^ • )tu5 speeches, would b^ 
unprofitable. Like all such autbc^^^^e ^btook 
exclamation and apos^ropha fof,p^tb(^. /riiis p^- 
sag^ OB the King's txiol i§,faf frofa beii^ an un^ir 
fiqpeeim£ii of his mp^nnerj.^d uothing can be much 
WiO^rse. After, alluding, to liQuig J^VL's known 
kitidnew of dispositioi^ ^4 ^^ chanties, ^he breaks 
out iatQ this rhapsody ;Tr 

<^' Louis outj»ge^it la vertu ; ^ <^m p^raitra-t-elle 
4^nnaid,innocente ? Ainsi do^c, ames sensi|)les, 
db vous aipaez le peuple, siyoiis.vous attendrissez 
cmr soil sort, on youa ^yitept avec horreur: la 
fruQsett^ d'un roi qui trave»tissai( le jsentiment ne 
peimottfait plus d^ yous .ci^oire^ on jx>ugir^ de 
fitinttre sensible."* 

Hardly any of the reyolutioiwwy chiefi. showed 
}e9a,«hiiii|ig taljsnts ^h^ St.. fTu»t; ipi^e proved 
(ttemsalves more unscjrqpuloju^ in ^th^ pursuit of 
tfVfifiry ; none more carieless of the. crimes they 
l«atigated .or pei^tiiti^ted, I{i9 maxii^ that. ^^ no 
ojk^ can rule in France innocently" (on ne regne 
pBfi innocemment en France)^ if followed up to its 
practical consequenct^j, ^vas the direct sanction 

^ ** Louis outraged virtue : to yrhaok rwill sho hett^itdt 
itppen mooitoi ? T1hi9» ye iJ^iog^ hjearta, if you loye the 
^wople^ if. you are melted at seeiog. their lot, you urill be 
shunned with horror ; the &lsehooa of a king vrho masked 
liimself in sentiment will not sn'ffer you to gaStt trc^t lor 
-yOhr profb9S|oDS« Men irill hencefocth ' Uvsh to appetf 
'iMMteP'faflarte^.-' • . 
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of every enonnify that ambition could otfALtalt-uv 
cTiace of dotninion. 

It should seem as if, in ' c^ting^ Iheh* MV^tttl 
parts, the Decemvirs of the Committee well undev" 
stood each other's propensities, if not their several 
capacities. Wliile the war-department was eom* 
mitted to Carnut, Who by common consent w&A the 
most singularly fitted to conduct it, others might 
be less qualified for their departments than Cim^t 
was for his, but all were apparently chosen with a 
view at least to th'eir several* tastes, if not to their 
genius. The care of the police and of wliateirar 
nieasures Were required for maintaining or eifcitkig^ 
the jpopular fbelings, was given to Robespierre ; the 
proposal of violent proceedings to the mikl^^pokea 
and, from his infirmities, inoffensive Conthoii *, while 
the reports to the Convention fell upen Barrere^ 
whose want' of determined or diistinct principle* 
and character, as well as his easy eloquence, seemed 
peculiarly to. fit him for this task; and to the 
suspicious^ implacable St. Just belonged the watch* 
ing and denunciation of political biflfendefrs, in- 
cluding of course the extensivie system of spy-craft 
{4ipiofma§f€y kept ia perpetual activity. It fshould 
^i^m, hoWeter, as if Robespierre himself empk)yed 
spies apart from his colleagues. Curious reports 
of these Agfsnts were found among his papers, and 
liatve be^n made public* The ciarcumstanoes seized 
upon by the watchful eyes of those vile wretches 
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are all of the most trivial nature^ and demonstrate 
the readiness with which everything and anything 
l^eeoBftes nmtt^ of charge under such a regimen. 
Of ene deputy (Bourdon de VOsse) it i» said, after 
tracing ]m whole motions during the day^ that on 
going to the Convaitioa he yawned repeated^ 
while reports were lead ei maltara advantageous 
to the states (Peymr^ I»&di^ voL i. p. 370.) 
Of anoth^ (Thuriot) it is told, that some en^ upon 
quitting him aaid^ <^ Ne tarde pas" (make ha^te). 
(lb. p» 371.) Of Legendre it is^ sald^ alter a 
misttte account of all the inngnificaitt things he 
did during the mormi^, that he ^ ooaversed myfr- 
terionefy witli some one, and that both, s^peaied ta 
avoid th« mnrd." {lb, p. 867.) 

It 18 m^ to be IbrgotteB) in censideruig the 
velatihre deoMritss of the Triumvisata,. that by &r 
the most sai^panaiy period of tin Beigii of Tecror 
was the last month of its dafaliiRiy as «e have 
afaready seen % and during tiie whole of that p^eiod 
Robei^ittxe absented himself frcMU the Committee 
as wdl as the Oomrention. It ie tcue that he was 
engaged in su|iporting possibly tlw 8y8lem9.eectainfy 
bis owa party in it^ at the Jaioobin Ghsh^ and witb 
the nmnieipality of Baiie; and be most psobaJ^y 
wa» aware of all that passed among his colleagues 
in his abs^ice. But the details at kest of these 
wholesale murders, the fimm&ea (or batehes), as 
tifeey were quaintly termed^ wexe left to the un^ 
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fiiaching hands of the pitiless Codthon and the 
feroeious St. Just. Nor is it to be kept oiit of 
view that this detestable yoath urged upon the 
tyrant a measure irom whieh even hb savage nature 
FeccMled (if indeed it be not that hiB nerves gave 
way at the prospect), a measure (of sweeping ex* 
termination, wUofa would have left all former 
atroeities exchided from their due share of exe* 
eratiov with aftertimes, and must have stayed, 
possibly might have averted, the Ikte of the 
Dietatora, 



* The refleetioa whicii after all most constantly 
arises in the mind fnNm the coiitenqf^hitk>B of such 
dreadfttl seeno%. is tiie sne to which leference has 
in part ahrendyr beSB made^ towards the commence** 
meat of these dstaBs— «ii asteniHhmwit almost 
amoantmg to ioeEcdalky that the Freneh nation 
eoold have stood by^ and seen and siifilBred tlwoa 
to be enacted^ Everything was done wlach 
human wickedness could accom|^h to outrage 
the strongest feelings of our nature, and those 
fsefings of every description ; for while the most 
Utroeious, the most shanfe^es» injustice, poroverbiaUy 
said to drive wise men mad^ was disphfcyed with an 
audacity that woitld hardly be becoming in those 
whose judgment was infallible and nature im* 
peccable, and while the highest dignities, the most 
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exalted institutions were laid prostrate at tbe feet 
of the vulgar tyrants of a day, such deeds of blood 
were perpetrated as always take the strongest hold 
upon the feelings of the bulk of mankind ; aiid aU 
/this was not merely submitted to In patience ; a 
considerable portion of the people in many places 
were active approvers, and many were agents, and 
were stained with ttiese dreadful crimes. If any 
one had, before 1789, aye, or even before 1/92, 
foretold that the French people would submit to a 
law preventing men upon trial for their lives from 
being heard in their own defence, and commanding 
that the judges should condemn to death for 
political offences without evidence, be would have 
been laughed to scorn as a false prophet, and re- 
probated as a public slanderer. But if any one 
had pretended to foresee the time when the statue 
of a miscreant universally scorned and detested for 
daily recommending the wholesale murder of his 
fellow-creatures, without a vestige of those talents 
which too often conceal the nakedness of guilt, or 
those graces which lend a passing hue of fairness 
to the external surface of moral poison, would, 
with general applause, even of those who had 
loathed him living, be enshrined in the national 
temple of glory, among men whose genius and 
virtue had long been the pride of the French 
people — assuredly such a seer would have b^eik 
deemed insane. Can anything more strikingly or 
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more iiightfully impress upon the mind a sense of 
the mischiefs which may spring from popular 
enthusiasm, when bad men obtain sway over a 
Qation little informed, and unable or unwilling to 
think and judge for itself j ready to believe what- 
ever it is told by interested informautSy to follow 
whatever is recommended by false advisers acting 
for their own selfish ends ? That no such scenes 
could now be renewed in France we may very 
^ely venture to affirm, though much mischief 
might still be wrought by undue popular excite-^ 
ment. That in this country such things are wholly 
impossible needs no proof; the very least of the 
terrible departures from justice which marked the 
course of the French mob-tyranny, would at once 
overthrow whatever person might here attempt to 
reign by such means, and would probably drive us 
into, some extremes diametrically opposite to those 
which had given birth to any outrage of the kind« 
But . this security arises wholly from the people's 
habit of thinking for themselves, and the impos-* 
sibility of any one making them act upon grounds 
which they do pot comprehend, pr for purposes 
in which they have no manifest interest, or to suit 
Tiews carefully concealed from tla|em^ and only- 
covered over with vague phrases, which in this 
country are always the source of incurable dis- 
trust. 

It is impossible to say the same thing of all 
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parts of our peqple; it would be most fiilse to 
assert, for example, that the Irish are safe from 
such infiuenee. On the -conUary, ihey manifestly 
do not think and judge for themselves; they 
certainly are in the hands of persons who need 
not take the trouble to give sound reasons, or any 
reasons at «11, for th^r advice. The Irish people 
are -excited and moved to action in the mass 
by appeab to matters of which, they do -not take 
tiie pains to oomprehead ^en the outline, much 
less to reflect on the import and tendency. They 
are made, and easily made, to ez^t themselves for 
things of which they hav« formed no distinct idea, 
and in which they have no real interest whatever. 
They leave to others, tliek spiritual and their po« 
litical guides, the task of forming their <^inions 
for them, if mere cry and -olamour, mere running 
about and shouting, can be called opinions. They 
never are suspicious of a person's motives, merely 
because tiiey «ee he has an interest in deceiving 
them. Th^ never weigh the probabilities of the 
tale, nor the credit of him that telk it. They may 
be deeeived by the same person nine times in suc- 
cession, and they will believe him just as implicitly 
the tenth ; nay, were he to confess that he had 
wilfully deceived them to suit a purpose of his 
own, they wou^d ohly consider this a proof of his 
honesty, and lend an ear if possible more readily to 
his next imposture. A people thus uninstructed. 
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thus excited, thus guided, are most 6ecp]j to foe 
pitied ; and the duty is most imputative of their 
rulers, by all means, and without delay, to rescue 
them from such ignorance, and save them from 
^ch guides by every kindly mode of treatment 
which a paternal Oor^mmeiit can devise. But 
such a people, especially if the natural goodness 
of their dispositions were not outraged hf scenes 
of a cruel kind, would easily be moved to wkness 
and to sttffer the grossest violations of justice^ 
would let themselves be hallooed on to the attack 
of their best friends by any wily impostor that 
might have gained their con^enoe, and would 
suffer men as base and an execrable as Marat to 
usurp the honours of their Pantheon. 

But it must be admitted frha^t there esxsted two 
powei'ful causes of the success which attended the 
vile agitators of Frante, — causes sufficient to ac- 
count for much of the rmprassion which they were 
allowed to make, and of the impunity which they 
enjoyed after their worst misdeeds. 

In thej^** place ^here was a very large porti<m 
of genuine and even virtnous patriotism among 
many of the men who bore a part in public alKiIrs, 
who remained attached to their principles during 
the druggie of parties, and who were but little 
corrupted by the personal views Which had eariy 
seduced so many of their chiefe. Th^ had a 
strong feeling in favour of liberty, and of eon- 
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sequent attachment to the Eevolution in the first 
and guiltless stage of its existence ; they had also 
an ardent love of their country, of her glory, above 
all, of her independence. The court-party early 
betrayed views, natural in their position, hostile to 
the new order of things ; and as the revolutionary 
measures more departed from moderation, and the 
existence of the monarchy became more exposed 
to peril, that party cast their eyes unhappily 
to^'ards foreign assistance, the idea which at once 
aroused the feelings of Frenchmen, and marshalled 
on the side of even an extreme policy, a lai^ 
portion of the community not originally prepared 
to part with all the existing institutions of that 
ancient kingdom. Nothing but the invasion of 
the allies in 1792 could have reconciled such 
men to the violence which 'was then done, not 
only to the court and royal fiimily, but also 
to multitudes of harmless individuals in obscure 
station. The brilliant progress of the war during 
the Reign of Terror blinded many persons to the 
atrocities daily committed ; and their perpetrators 
had the skill to make it supposed that a sudden 
reverse of the singular fortune which attended 
their arms, if not an invasion of France bv the 
allies, was the alternative to be expected from the 
overthrow of their dominion and a restoration of 
moderate and regular government. In the midst 
of all the factious conflicts which tore the infant 
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Rcpuyic^tthe^ttiaral ^mv^^mkoe^ puielj patriotae 
iesAia^ aad of noltvas solely infloMnced by honest 
views of ishsf p^hc goodiihow often soorer muiakeB, 
xoMMas i|ahe «iH|itt'#lioDabi«. The great bulk of 
the Coovenlieii, a«d nuiny. erea of the leftdeis, 
winre.mexidevoM'ilio iheir <)ouiitr^, «iiid best only 
on tiu»4iisieh«E9e lof their pubUe ^uty. ^^ Lapairie" 
the am^ wor4.vhM& siTFeif lost ito iiiiuenoe, was 
In all men's jnonths^ but also in auost menV hearts. 
Many clik(&< ^^m beeane oonnipted by aoftbitton 
in thecouvso of 4heir esertiens feor iier intflffesls^ 
or pei^erted by iicisdlity towaids eaoh o^ier in 
^le. pxogiwsB of theur loaatual ^soofiicts, began ikfiB 
career with-as^Hd^igned a love of Ihdr conntfy^ 
and as honest, an Jhttachmentito revolutioiiaFy psin- 
cipies, aiadtha-fianse of just, refiorm, as ever filled 
the hciairts or guided the course. of any statosmen 
m any , agc^ BmoB of 4he ,grea(t leadem^ as Bobert 
Lindet, Yergniaud, perhaps Danton and Camille, 
retaine4 the same .^n^iples throughout ihm 
abort andstoimyUY^s* Somef aeOiEniut, LaJmnal^ 
BarUi^lemy, -prebably Eosderver^ oft^ holding feat 
by their iotegviity 4u3in^ the awlul struggle that 
vas so itted to tiy m^^s iKml#, •mr^ived the tem- 
pest, find adorned by thdr talente aad ^ified by timr 
virtnes *he «ieve tranquil season thid^ snoceeded. 
^h% etimdiial portion ^of the Tevolutiotriste w«i« 
few in nufbber eompared td those la^hem they 
dupri by their arts, or irhom they suboeidded in 
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overawing by tbe violence of the multitude. But 
it was not wholly, against their will, or through 
the mere influence of terror, that the bulk of the 
Convention and of the country submitted to the 
outrages of the Decemvirs, An alarm of an op* 
posite nature worked strongiy on their minds ; the 
dread of a Counter^revolutioo, and of the vengeance 
which its leaders, if successful, would surely ex* 
ercise, had a very powerful operation in reconcilii^ 
men's minds to the existing Government ; and it 
is certain that tlie execution of the King and the 
other crimes early committed by some and connived 
at by air, had the greatest influence in causing a ge* 
neral Sear of retribution and a proportional alarm 9dk 
iMhat must happen, should the eld dynasty be restored* 
These consideratioi^s must be taken into our 
account in examining the conduct of the Frenelr, 
and accounting for their -submission to .the tyranny^ 
injusjtice, and cruelty of their revolutionary chiefs; 
elBet we shall bothmistake.the state of the qnestioit 
and do injusftice to that great • people* It is also 
d«ie ;to the leading men of those .times that w^ 
record how pure was the attachment of many of 
them to their e6untryy«Dd how, little oth^r motives 
opemted on •their, minds. The course so frequent 
l» such tiihes, leading others, from patriotism U> 
taction, from eeal for a principle to impatience of 
of^osition, and from desire of victory over an 
advevsarf tathe lust of power. for personal grati^ 
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fication, gave rise to most of the errors and many 
of the crimes which we have been contemplating* 
A melancholy consideration of these and their 
causes only serves to enhance the value of those 
men who yielded to no such seductions, and to 
increase our respect for their pure motives and 
virtuous lives. But the same contemplation sug* 
gests another reflection, teaches anotlier lesson. 
It shows, with the force of demonstration, the 
£ital consequences to themselves and their own 
virtue, of men, however strong their principles and 
pure their enthusiasm, yielding to such a passion, 
and overleaping under its influence the plain line 
of duty which forbids the doing of evil that good 
may come* It shows the fatal consequences to 
the community of suffering parties and their chiefs 
to acquire the ascendant, when pretending, perhaps 
at flrst really moaning, to rule the state for the 
furtherance of a wholesome, rational policy — it 
being hard to say whether more wickedness may 
be committed by public m^i under the influeso/ee 
of enthusiasm, or more detriment sustained. by the 
country under the misguidance of faction. 
' In the second place it must be observed that in 
all times of revolutionary violence there is an im- 
punity secured to the worst characters, by the spirit 
ctf party, and especially by the Slowness of party 
chiefs to dacriflce even their worst adherents, and 
give them over to the merited indignation of, ih^ 

02' 
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world. See the uniTersal horror and dii^ust which 
Marat inspired in all men and of all parties — his 
odious violence, his virulence of temper more hate- 
ful still, his savage ferocity of manner exacerbated 
by ihe fury of his sentiments, and the wildness of 
his propositions ; his avowed authorship of a jour- 
nal which openly preached the indiscriminate mas- 
sacre of whole classes for their political principles ; 
his constant efforts to excite the mob and drive 
them towards the most infernal excesses* — all 

* Id reoommending the massacre of all aristocrats, he 
scrapled not to proclaim through his paper, the ' Ami du 
Peuple,' that 270,000 heads mast fall by the guillotine ; and' 
he published Hsts of persons whom he oonagned to popular 
vengeance and destruction by their naanes, description, and 
places of residence. He -w^as remarkable for the hideous 
features of a countenance at once horrible and ridiculous, and 
ibr the figure of a dwarf, not above ^Tt feet high. He was 
on his first i^ypeamnce in the molnmeetings of his district 
the constant butt of the company, and maltreated by all, even 
to gross personal rudeness. The mob, however, always took 
his part, because of the violence of his horrid language. 
Thus, long before he preached wholesale massacre in his 
journal, he had denounced 800 deputies as fit for execution, 
and demanded that they should be hanged on as many trees. 
His constant topic was assassination, not only in his journal, 
but in private society. Barbaroux describes him in his 
'M^moires' (p. 59) as recommending that all aristocrats 
should be obliged to wear a badge, in order I3iat they might 
be recognised and killed. ** But," he used to add, '* you have 
only to wait at the playhouse door and mark those who come 
out, and to observe who have servants, carriages, and silk 
dofhes ; and if yon kill them all, you are pretty sure you have 
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these execrable and utterly abominable things had 
so entirely obliterated the merits which his revolu- 
tionary violence and devotion to the extreme party 
might seem to display, that no one ^tould associate 
with him or remain on the bench of the assembly 
on which he took his seat; and when he rose to 
vindicate himself from the charges on which he 
was put upon his trial, and began by saying that he 
was aware he had many enemies in the Convention, 
his voice was drowned by cries from every quarter 
of ^^ All! AUr^—Yet the Jacobin party allowed 
this wretch to be elected one of the deputies from 
the capital ;* and neither Eobespierre nor any of 

killed so many aristocrats. Or if te& in a hundred dioold be 
patriots, it don't signify — you luive killed ninety aristocrats." 
He was about fifty at the time of his death, being bom in 
1744, and consequently of an age prior to that of the other 
leaders exc^t ^ully, who was bom in 1736. He is said to 
have taught French in Edinhnrgh about the year 1774 ^ and 
he there published a pamphlet in English under the title of 
* ITie Chains of Slavery* He was bom at Neufchatel, and 
was an obscure medical practitioner in Paris. He published 
some works of some learning and litde odier merit on sub^ 
jects of physical science. 

'*' There were among the twenty-four deputies of Paris in 
the Convention ten of the greatest leaders, exclusive of 
Marat, — Robespierre and his brother, Danton, Collot d'Her- 
bois, Camille Desmoulins, Legendre, Fabre d'Eglantine, 
Billaud Varennes, David, and Egalit^ (ci-devant Due d*Or- 
leans). Robespierre's brother was a person of no weight, 
and only known from his rela^onship. He was, however, a 
sealous republican, was employed with the army of Italy 
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ills adherents, nor even Danton, ventured to 
denounce him, and to give their real and known 
4ientiment3 respecting him — nay, when the accident 
of his assassination had freed the earth from so 
monstrous a pollution, and his bust was simply for 
that reason placed in the Pantheon, most of the 
great leaders paid tributes of respect from time to 
time to his memory, holding up his supposed ser- 
vices as objects of public gratitude, and his death as 
a martyrdom for revolutionary principles. Yet that 
death had not obliterated the recollection of any 
one of the enormities of his life, which had made him 
fio justly the object of universal scorn. Robespierre 
pronounced his funeral oration; David boasted of 
preserving by his pencil '^ the cherished features of 
the virtuous friend of the people ;" and Danton 
most unaccountably and preposterously called him 
the Divine Marat, boasting afler his assassination 
of having long before given him that very absurd 
appellation. 

Can any one doubt that such conduct in parties 
and their chie&, such a pusillanimous truckling to 
the passions of the rabble, such a base pandering to 
their worst propensities aa this silence respecting 
great criminals implies, must ever be as impolitic 
as it is profligate and unprincipled? We have 

yfhen it took Nice ; and he sacrificed himself generously on 
the down&ll of his brother, "with whom he was arrested 
at his own desire, and executed with the Triumvirate. 



examples of its consequenoes in all ages, and it has 
proved most injurious to many a great man's re- 
nown. It was probably only as a party leader that 
Julius Caesar, without partaking in Catiline's con*- 
spiracy, spoke far too gently of it, and gave its 
accompliceB his protection, if not hh countenance, 
on the proceeding against them before the senate* 
But the result of this party delicacy has been the 
impression-which still rests <hi the memory of that 
great man, and leads to a prevailing suspicion 
of his having secretly joined the most abandoned 
of conspirators. So, in modem times^ whoever is 
afraid -of reprobating and attacking known guilt 
merely for fear of losing the support of some par* 
tisan, or offending some* piarty, must make up his 
mind to passing for the accomplice in crimes 
which, whether ftom timidity or upon calcnlation, 
he dares not denounce. Against the loss of support 
let men wisely set the loss of character, whie^h 
such an unprincipled course is sure to entail upon 
those who pursue it; and it is not d<>ubtful'on 
which side the balance of the account will be found 
to rest. 



Onp other reflection of a practical nature is im- 
portant enough to be here added, as the natural 
result of the survey which we have been taking of 
the Reign of Terror — I mean the extreme danger 
of allowing political bodies, under any pretext 
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whatever, to interfere with the administration of 
justice. The Convention's controversy with the 
Revolutiorfary Tribunal was in truth the cause of 
all the horrors which we have been contemplating. 
The thin disguise under which this interference 
was veiled conld deceive no one, least of all those 
who made use of it to hide their tyranny. *' The 
public good" — " the danger of the country ** — '^ the 
safety of the people ** — above all, '* the privileges 
of the Legislative Body '* and " the sacred rights of 
the people's representatives'* — were constantly in 
men's mouths as a justification for the Convention 
assuming the judicial power, and subjugating the 
courts of justice. When we see our own Houses 
of Parliament setting up their claim to punish 
summarily all who dispute, even in courts of law, 
and according to the course which the law pre- 
scribes, those powers declared in no written statute, 
and only asserted or defined from time to time as 
their exercise is found convenient, and always af1;er 
the act is done which they are put forth to con- 
demn and to visit — surely we may well feel some 
alarm at such a stride towards the very worst of the 
outrages on all justice and all humanity that form 
the chief disgrace of the French Revolution. To 
take an example : — The House of Commons prints 
and sells libels upon individuals ; and if the injured 
party dare, without leave, to sue the printers or the 
authors whose slanders the Commons have thought 
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fit to publish, he is sent to prison for breach of pri- 
vilege. But if the injured party petitions humbly 
for leave to proceed in vindicating his wounded 
honour, he meets mth a fiat refusal. It is the 
pleasure of the Commons to deal in slander, and to 
this he must submit. Nay, it was quite clear that 
a late government, being unable to give their mob 
supporters strong measures of innovation, attacked 
the Judges instead — ^knowing this to be, in the 
mob's eyes, an acceptable equivalent. 



o 3 



( 1^ ) 



SIEYES. 



Ther^ are few name^ i^ the French Revolution 
which havQ figured so. muoh.jas. that , of the Abbe 
Sieyes ; and hardly acOy which i^ better known ki 
connexion with this grea|; chapter of modern storyi 
Those who have only mi^rked the «pac^ which hie 
filled in debate, or the, pierita.oC^ his ^^elebra^tod 
tracts at the convpcationof 'thei ^Itates G«Deml^/>6c 
the failure of all. his plans, of /con^tjitutjlons) are apt 
to underrate the importance of his, labours^ and 
to suppose that his high placiQ in. the revoldtionaiy 
Pantheon had been incopsi^eratj^ly .awaitled by the 
public voice. A personal ^f^qu^jn^ee with hhH> 
would certainly have led to the sime conclnsicui^ 
But near observers, belougipg to the times in tvliioh 
he figured, entirely dissent frpm this opinion^ and 
give reasons, apparently satisfactory., for takii)^ the . 
more ordinary view of his services iind. his im-. . 
portance. I have frequently discussed the subject; 
both with General Carnot and Prince Talleyrand,' 
neither of them at all likely to be deceived by n . 
mere theorist, both of them entertaining vory.t 
little respect for a metaphysical politician, aail:\ 
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froni all their own tastes and habits sure to r^yard 
with somewhat of disdain a purely speculative 
statesman. Yet both agreed in affirming the g^reat 
merit of the Abbe, ^d they a|)pealed to the extreme 
importance of the measures which proceeded from 
him, and for the suggestion X)f which they both 
gave him the exclusive credit. 
^ Those great measures were three in number, of 
wlii4^h certainly it Would not be easy to overrate 
the importance, — namely, th6 joint verification of 
the powers at the fleeting of the States General, 
the formation of th^ National Guards, the establish- 
ment of the nfew system of provincial division and 
administration. The first of thtee measures led 
directly to the important step of the three orders, 
Frdates, Peers, and Comknons, sitting in one cham- 
ber, and the consequent absorption of the whole in 
the laitter ' body. .The value of the Second needs 
not be dwelt npom. But the third was by far the 
most material of the' Whole, because it not only 
settled the Revolution upon an immoveable foun- 
datiien--^he adndi^sion of the people everywhere 
to a share iri the local administration of their con- 
cerns— ^but destroyed th^remainsof the monarchical 
divisions of the territory, and i*endered inevitable 
that grand step, the most precious of all the fruits 
of the Revoltitiori, thd abolition of the various 
loeal and customary codes, and the extension over 
thie whole cotmtry of ofae universal system of juris- 
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prudence; in the stead of a state df things so mto* 
lerable, and so absuid, as the existenee of totally, 
different laws in di£Ssrent streets of the same town 
or hamlet. 

If it is granted that the whole praise of these 
reforms belongs undivided to Si^yes, it is proved 
that his was a mind most fertile of resoi^ees, and 
that its conceptions were not more vaert thaB^ they 
were practical, M. Thiers describes his g^hid 
as characterised by this pecttMarity--*** a systematic 
concatenation of his own ideas" — a peculiarity 
which he shared with our Bentham ; and the like^ 
ness is only made the more striking when the aul^t 
adds, that ^ to this was united ssn inflexMe obsti*- 
nacy of disposition, which madig kiin as tenacioud 
of his own opinions as he was intolerant of all 
others." {Bht. de la Bdvoh Frangcdsej tOttir. i.) 
M. Mignet describes him as still more of a specu- 
latist ; but his sketch loses not at ^Q the resemfoknee 
to what we have seen of Bentham. " Si^yes," says 
he, "would have founded a sect in the days of 
monkish solitude ; and study had early ripened' his 
j&culties, and filled his mtnd with n^w, strong, and 
extensive ideas, but somewhat systematic* Society 
had been the main suii^eet of his investigations; 
He had Allowed its progpress, and dieeomposed its 
springs, and he conceived tihe nature of government 
to be rather a question^ of age and period than' of 
rights ; he dkdained the ideas of others, because 
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he found them incomplete : and, in his eyes, half 
a truth was equivalent to error. Opposition irritated 
him ; he was not communieatiYe ; he desired to be 
understood entirely, and this he found impossible 
with half the world. His disciples transmitted his 
systems to others, and this gave them a mysterious 
adr, and made him the object of a kind of worship. 
He possessed' the authority which attends a perfect 
political science, and the constitution might have 
sprung from his heed, like Minerva from Jupiter's 
or the codes of ancient lawgivers, if it had not been 
that in our days every one claimed a right of aiding 
him, or of modifying his work. Nevertheless, his 
fenns were, with some modifications, for the most 
part adopted; and in the Committees, where his 
labours lay, he had more disciples than fellow- 
workmen.'' {Hift, de laJRhol, Frangaise, tom. i^ 
p. 113.) 

As of other remarkable persons, so of Si<$yes are 
there many things recounted which appear to rest 
on no foundation. Of this description is the story 
so often told, that on the question coming to him 
upon the punishment which should be inflicted on 
the unfbrtunate Louis XYI., he, impatient of the 
speeches which had preceded him, pronounced these 
words, " La mort^ sans phrase." No such thing 
Is recoided in the account published by authority 
in the < Moniteur.' Under the head of Deputies 
fifom the Department of La Sarthe, we have this 
entry : — 
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" Fro5^er — La Mort. 

*' Sieyes— La Mort. 

" Le Tourneui*— La Mort/' 

It is a form of voting adopted by many of the 
members, and nothing whatever distinguishes these 
from the other vQtes. . 

To the earlier period of the Revolution, the im* 
portance and the fame of Sieyes must be confined. 
Nothing can well exceed the absurdity of some 
plans which he, at a later stage, propounded^ He 
had a great share in the proceedings of Brumaire, 
which overthrew the Directory and founded the 
•Consulship under Napoleon. But he desired not 
to establish a Consulate, of which he should him* 
self hold his share, a divided and nominal third of 
the supreme power, while in reality all authority 
was to be vested in one of his colleagues. He 
proposed a form of government, which, for its 
absurdity, may fairly challenge the pre-eminence 
with any not the produce of Dean Swift's satirical 
humour. Napoleon should, according to this 
strange scheme^, have been invested with the 
supreme magistracy, but without any power, exci-^ 
eutiv« or legislatiye ; enriched with an enormous 
salary, and suffered to ex^rcjl3e the whole patilonagnQ^ 
cjvil and military, of the ^t^te, whilq others were 
named by the people to make the. laws, and cob^, 
duct, in union with his executive nominees,, tlio. 

* Le Tourneor de la Moache'; aftenK-anls> on6 oT the 
Execative Director^'. 
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government of the country. Napoleon's remark 
was, that he had no wish to ^^ be a fattened hog, 
on a salary of some millions (cochon a Vengrais a 
une saldire de quelques millions), after the life 
which'^he had led and in the position to which it had 
carried him." I must add that 1 have met witii 
several French politicians, neither ignorant nor 
speculative, who hadj- much to my surprise, formed 
a -favourable opinion of this plan.* 

In the beginning of the year 1817, I made ac-' 
quaintance with the Abt>4 at that time, with Cam^ 
bacfSr^s and other regicides, residing at Brussels^ 
I was then on my way to attend my parliamentary 
dixies at the opening of the Session ; and finding 
himself in company with a party leader, he was — 
vitofortunately for me, who desired " to hear him 
deseant on matters which he understood — led to' 
give me, at great length and with little fruit, his^ 
ideas upon a point the most incomprehensible to a 
foteigner, and indeed the most difficult for any 
uniriitlated Englishman, any Englishman out or 
thd vortex of practical politics, to understand, — 
naidiely, the course most fitting, in the circum- 
stances of the moment, for the English Par- 
liamentary, opposition to take. I admired th^ 
unhesitating confidence with which he delivered 
autlioritatively his opinions, oracularly dictating 
to me his crude, absurd, most ignorant notions. 
. *M. Thiers in his <'Con«t{?(yir" takes this. view. ! ' 
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} marvelled lit the bcJdness of the man who could 
thus lecture one neeessaxily weH acquainted with 
the subject, of which the lecturer could not by 
possibility understand the A, B, C. I exceedingiy 
lamented the loss of what might have been inter- 
views productive of curious i^Kformation. I re- 
turned to England without the least disposition to 
put a single one of his absurdities to the test of 
experience ; for indeed to have mifintioned even the 
most tolerable of them to the least experienced of 
my party would have been to raise a doubt of my 
seriousness, if not of my sanity. Both wf valued 
friend the late Lord Einnaird and myseif 'w^re 
mightily struck with the contrast which Cambac^r^ 
presented to the Abbe in these interviews. 

After the KevolMtion of 1830 Sieyes returned 
to Paris, where he lived to an extreme old age ; 
j^nd for several years before his death paid no 
attention to anything except the care of his health, 
<ieldom seeing his friends, and only quitting his 
house to .take an airing in a carriage. A general 
desire wm expressed by his co^ieagues of the In- 
stitute, that he should return to im place in that 
illustrious body. Coant Boedever was on^ of a 
deputation which sought an interview with Mm in 
the hopes of prevailing upon him to change his 
resolution and yield to the general wish. The 
attempt was vain : and a touching scene was de« 
scribed to me by the Count. Ait&p saying 'how 
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Qsetess a mefnber he shonld bow be of any associa- 
tion, and conversing, but in a strain that bore 
marks of the hand of age being upon him, he said, 
"Enfin, je ne sais plus parler, ni" — and after a 
pause he added, ^^ ni — me taire." 



FOUCB1&, (AimwAXM) DUKE OF OTRANTO. 

[Fob this J^xns Tam ihoxbtso to ut koble Ain> lkasnxd FbisKd 

TBV £aBL 9TAVH0FE.] 

I lOBaiED his acgntintance at Dresdeiiy where he arriyed 
about ]foi6iBber» 1815), a» Freneh Minister, but in a sort of 
hobowM^ «saie i and he told me that the Doke of Wellington 
had advifled him not to accept that mission, saying^ ** Yoa 
will get JAte a hole wluch jou will neyer be able to leaye." 
He afterwards expressed to me liis regret at not haying 
followed that advice, and his. opinion that the anticipati<m 
was r8ali«d by the eyenti 

FnmL an CKiqggerated opinion^ both of his own importance 
and of the malice of his enemiesi he had left Paris in dis- 
guise, and waft 8» a^vehensiy^ of being recognised, that 
when he met Ida wife on the road he would not acknowledge 
her. He had remained some weeks at Brussels, and carried 
on a coerefipondenee with the Dake of Wellington and others, 
but, after receiving from the French Goyemment a peremp- 
tory oidec to lepair to his post, he continued his journey 
nader the name of M. Durand, marchand de yin, till he 
came to Leipeig^ where he resumed his own name. He was 
aeeompanied by his wife, who was of the &mily of Cas- 
tellane, and related, as he said,, to the Bourbons, with four 
children by his former marriage, by an eldest son who 
appeaifed to he of weak intellect, and who became remark- 
able Ibr his ayariee, by two other sons who, even in their 
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«bUdfaood, exhibited a strong dUpoation to craelty, bjr 
a daughter, and hy a Terjr mtrigaing goTemesSy MdUe. 
RiOaud. 

He had been early iu life a professor in the Oratoire, and 
It was said very truly at Dresden that he had ** le yisage 
d'nn moine, et la voix d'un mort^" and, as he was for some 
iime the only foreign minister at tbateoart» that he appeared 
** like the ghost of the departed corps diplomatique." His 
countenaoioe showed great intelligence, and did not indicate 
the cunmng by which he was eminently distinguished ; bis 
manner was calm and dignifiedt and he had, either from 
nature or from long habit, much power of self-possession. 
When I announced to him the execution of Marshal Ney, 
of which by some accident I had received the earliest in« 
formation, his countenance nerer changed. He appeared to 
be nearly sixty years of age, and his hair had become as 
white as snow, in consequence of his haying, according to 
his own expression, ** slept npon the gmllotine for twenty- 
five years." His conversation was very animated and in- 
teresting, but it related chiefly to events in which he had 
been an actor, and his inordinate vanity induced him to 
say : *' I am not a king, but I am more illustrious than any 
of tliem." His statements did not deserve implicit credence; 
and I may mention as an instance his bold denial that 
during the whole course of his long administration as 
Minister of Police, any letter had ever been opened at the 
post'K)ffice. 

Amongst a great number of anecdotes which he related to 
me, Uiere were two that exhibited in a very striking manner 
the fertility of his resources when he acted on his owa 
theatre, though, as I shall afterwards show, he appeared 
utterly helpless amidst the difficulties which he encountered 
«t Dresden. 

While he was on a misaon to the newly-established 
CisjUpine Republic, he received orders from the French 
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Directory to require tbe renivval of miiie tastedoasneB who 
were obnoxkwu to the Austrian GoTemment. He revised 
to comply, and stated in his anawer that those functionaries 
were attached to France; that the ill-will with which 
they were Tieired by the Austrian Goremment was 
not a reason for tiie French Government to demand their 
dismissal ; that, according to intelligence which had reached 
him, Austrian troops were advancing, and that the war 
would be renewed. The orders were reiterated without 
effect, and one morning he was informed that an agent of 
the Directory was arrived at his house, and was accompanied 
by some gens d'armes, Fouche desired that the agent 
might be admitted, and that a message might be sent to 
his friend General Joubert, who commanded some French 
troops then stationed in the same town, requesting him ib 
«ome immediately, and to bring with him a troop of cavalry. 
The agent delivered to Fouch^ letters of recall, and showed 
to him afterwards an order to arrest him and to conduct 
him to Paris. Fouche made some observations to justify 
himself till the arrival of Joubert with the cavalry was 
announced, when he altered his tone, and told the agent : 
^' You talk of arresting me, and it is in my power to arrest 
you." Joubert said, on entering the room, '*Me voil^ avec 
mes dragons, mon cher ami; que puis-je &ire h. votre 
service?"' and Fondi^ replied: "Ce dr61e-llbveutm'arrSter." 
f Comment ! " exclaimed Joubert, ** dans ce cas-lk je le 
taillerai en mille pieces." The Itgent excused himself as 
being obliged to exeeule the orders which he had received, 
and was dismissed by Fouche with the remark, " Vous etes 
an sot ; allez tranquillement k votre hotel." When he had 
iretired, Fouche observed that the Directory was not respected 
cither at home or abroad, that it would therefore be easy to 
overthrow the government, and that Joubert might obtain 
iiigh office if he would assist in the undertaking. Joubert 
answered that he was merely a soldier, and thAt he did not 
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wish to meddle in politics ^ but he gnmted Fouche^s request 
of fiimishing him with » military escort to provide for his 
safety tiU he reached Paris. On the road he pr^ared an 
address to the Cooneil of Five Hondred, which was cal- 
culated to be ^ery injorious^ and perhaps firtal, to the 
gpyenimenit;. When he anrred at Paris he ealled on each 
of the Directors, but was not admitted, and he expressed to 
me his ooBnetun that he should luuire been arrested the 
next moming if he had not wnmediatdy insisted upon 
haTiog an audience witii Talleyrand, then Minister for 
Foreign ASain. Fooeh4 after defevfing his conduct, said 
that he considered it his duty, before he presented his address, 
to show it to Talleyrand^ who no sooner read it thim he saw 
it» dangenras tendency, and the whole extsnt of the mischief 
to which it might lead. He told Fouehd : ^ 1 perceive that 
there has been> a misunderstanding, but everything may be 
ananged :" and added^ ** the post of Minister to the Balavian 
Bepublic is now vaeant^ and perhaps you would be willing 
to accept it." Fondi^, who perceived tiiat &e other was 
intimidated, determined to avail himself of the advantage 
which he had acquired, and replied that his honour and 
character had been attadced, that immediate reparation was 
necessary, and that his credentials must be prepared in the 
course of the night, in order that he miglit the next day 
depart on his mission. This request having been granted 
Fouch^ proceeded to state t^t his journey to Paris had been 
very expensive ; that he had, through his abrupt departure 
ih>m the Cisalpine llepoyie, lost several valuable presents 
which he would have received; and that his new mission 
required another outlay, Ibr all of whksk he demanded an 
(»der for the innaediaite pa^ynent of twa hundred thousand , 
francs by the natunoal ti«asury. Talleyrand gave tbie order 
without hesstadon ; and Fouch^ who had arrived in di»> 
grace, if not m great danger, departed tilie next morning as 
a minister plenipotentiary with a considerable sum of money. 
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After Napdeon, on hig return from Elba, had made sncli 
progress as alarmed the French Crovemment, Monsienr, 
afterwards Charles X., sent a message to Fottch€ reqaesting 
a meeting with him in the Tuileries. FoucM declined it, 
saying iliat as fhe ciremnstanoe would be known, it would 
place his condnot in a Terj ambignoos fight, and he then 
leoetyvA another message proposing to meet him at the 
house of a third party. To tins proposal Fonch^ assented, 
on the condition lliat the interview shonld take place in the 
presence of witnesses, two of whom shonld attend on each 
side. On snch an occaaon any qnestions of etiqnette mnst 
hAre appeared of very snbordinate importance ; the conation 
was aeoepted, and in the interview, which lasted several 
hours, and tiU long after midnight, Fonch^ was offered the 
appointment of Police, the title of Prince, and the decoration 
of liie St Esprit Foaoh€ replied that the advance of 
Napoleon was ibe natural and necessary consequence of 
the general discontent which prevailed; that no human 
power ooold prevent liis arriwtl at Paris; that Fouch^s 
acceptance of office under such circumstances might create 
an impression of his having betrayed a sovereign whom he 
ought fidflifully to serve ; and that he was therefore obliged 
to reject the offers which in the course of the conversation 
were repeatedly pressed <m his acceptance. It seemed to be 
snpposed by ihe French Government that the refusal of 
such offers was an indication of attachment to Napoleon, and 
tke next morning, when Fonch^ was in his carriage, at a 
Aort distance fh>m bis own hoose, he was stopped *' in the 
name of the King," by an^oiioer of poHce, attended by gens 
d'aimes. Foach^ deored them to accompany him to his 
house, wlien, on getting oat of l9ie carriage, he demanded 
the production of Hie warrant by which he was arrested ; 
and on its being iSbowa to him, lie tinew it on the ground, 
ezdaiming, ^ It is a fbrgevy ; that is not the Eing^s signa- 
The officer of poHoe, astounded by tiie effrontery 
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with wlucli Fouch^ spoke, allowed him to enter the house, 
when he made his escape through the garden, and went 
to the Princesse de Vaadremont^ who concealed lum till the 
return of Nap(4eon. Mdlle. Sibaud, the governess, sent 
a message to the National Guards requesting their immediate 
attendance, and conducted through the house the officer of 
police, as he told her that he had orders to take possessioo 
of Fonchd's papers. His bureaus, &c. were searched, but 
nothing of any importance was found in them, and Mdlle* 
Bibaud when passing through her own room drew a trunk 
from beneath her bed, and» taking a key out of her pockety 
offered to show her clothes to the officer of police, who said 
that he had no wish to gtye her that trouble. It was, 
however, in that trunk that Fouch^'s important papers 
were deposited. In the mean time the National Guards 
had arrived, and after they were harangued by Mdlle* 
Kibaud on the merits and services of Fouch^, and on the 
insult and injustice witli which he had been treated, they 
drove away the gens d'armes who attended the officer of 
police. 

Fouch^, who after the return of Napoleon was re-appointed 

Minister of Police, was asked by him whether it was not 

very desirable to obtain the services of Talleyrand, who 

was then one of the French ambassadors at Vienna. ^ Cer-» 

tainly," replied Foucbc ; and Najoleon then said, ** What do 

you think of sending to him a handsome snuff-box?" 

Fouchi^, aware of the extreme absurdity of endeavomin^ 

.to bribe a minister, who was supposed to be rapacious, by 

a present which, as a matter of course, he had received on 

the conclusion of every treaty, pbs^rved^ if a sni^-box were 

sent to Talleyrand, he should open it to see what it eon* 

tained. ''What do you mean?" iaqoired Napoleon* **It 

is idle," replied Foucji^> ''to talk of sending |o him a simff* 

bpx. Let an order for two millions of fran^ l»e sent to him, 

and let one half of {he earn be payable oa- his return t(^ 
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Fnmoe." ** No/' odd Napoleon, ** that is too expensiTe, and 
I shall not think of it** 

When Napoleon determined to hold the Assembly of the 
Chan^ de Mat, he convened his Council of State, and read 
to tbran the qieeeh -whidi he intended to delirer on that 
occasion. Some of the members expressed their entire and 
nnqnaiified approbation, and others suggested a few rerbal 
alterations : but Foucb^, when it came to his torn, said that 
he disapproved of it botii in its Ibrm and in its substance, 
and he then ttmng together some of tibe commonplace 
phrases with which his ordinary oonversation so much 
abounded, that ** truth must be heard," that " illusions could 
no Icoger prevail," &c. One of the Councillors having 
remarked that a written document would be very desirable 
Ibr the diacossion, Fouch^ produced the speech which he 
liad prepared. It stated that the Allied Powers had declared 
wur not against France, but against Napoleon ; that if they 
were sincere in their professions, Ihey would guarantee to 
France her independence, and the ftee choice of her own 
government, and that he would in that case abdicate the 
tiinme; but that if such a guarantee were refhsed, it would 
be a proof that Ifaey were insincere, and that he would 
then ask permissiDn to place himself at the head of the 
French amdes in order to defend the honour of the country. 
Napdeott made no obeervaeticm ; but, calling the CounciUors 
to him in succession, and whispering a few words to each 
of tibem, they rejected the propeeal. He must have per- 
ceiyed that the Allies, who viewed with anxiety and mistrust 
the mighty conflict in whicii tlwy were about to engage, 
would have granted the guearantce which was required ; 
Aat he should have been obliged to abdicate; and that a 
Kepublio would hare been established in which Fouche 
liopod and expected te acquire more power than he had yet 
possessed. Napoleon had on a former occasion removed 
. Fooeb^ from office, and reproadMd him' with his insatittU^ 
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ambitioB, saying, *' Yoa migfat always hare been minister, 
but you aspired to be more, and I will mfl suffer yoa to 
become a Cardinal Riidieliea.'' 

The Memoirs which after Foadi^'s dealli were pnUisbed 
nnder his name do not appear to be aniiientic, and the state* 
meats contained in them diffisr an many inspects from tliose 
wfaaxAi I received from Inm, bnt neither the one nor &e 
other may iurve been branded in tmtii. He read to me 
oocamoBoally some detached passages, wluch he composed 
withcnt any reference to dbnmologieal order, bat as the 
eirenmstances ooeorred to Ins mind, and ^u:icording to his 
ori^al plan, which he eommimicsted to me in a letter. He 
intended to -divide his narratire into the fiilkywing parts : — 

** La 1* expliqne la involution qui a &it passer la Fnmoe 
de Tantiqae monarehie k la r^pabliqoe ; la S^ ee33e qni a fhit 
passer la France de la r^bliqae k rEmpdre de Bcmaparte ; 
la d* ceUe qui a ftat passer la France de oet Empive k la 
Boyant^ des Booibons ; la 4* par^ dira la ntnation de la 
France et de rEnrope/* 

In another letter he states ;<— 

" Je travaBle bust hemres par jonir k. men mteGsre. Geuz 
qni eroyent qne oe sont ies hommes qui fbnt les resolutions 
seront ^tonn^s de voir leur origine. J'ai d^ peint le 
premier tablean des ^v^nemens d'oh sont sorties nos tempStes 
pass^es. Le pendant de oe tableam sera un assez gros mmge 
d'oii partira la fbudre qui menace notre avenirj" 

His partidpaition in the atreoMes of tbe Revohttion inspired 
horror at Dresden, where he formed very few licquaintances, 
and received hardly any virats except from Count Salnmr, a 
Hedmontois, who had loiown him at Paris, and from Gene^ 
i»l Gandi, who had been sent by the Prusdan GovemmeBt 
to negotiate with respect to ^e line of demarcation of the 
Saaton provinces which were oeded, and who had received 
iDStrBCticHis from Priaoe Hardenhei^ td see Foac^ fte* 
foently, and to watch his proceedings. Foac^^ said to me 
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very often, "J'ai une folle envie d'^rire, et il faat que 
j'aille k la campagne ; " and I knew that he was not disturbed 
by many visitorB, but I observed to him that he might give 
directions not to admit them. He replied, <* Ne Toyez-vous 
pas que j'ai une jeune femme, et quand je me pousse en Jforoe, 
je la perds d'une autre maniere ? " 1 told h^ that he might 
very easily hire one of the country-houses which at that 
time of year were unoccupied ; but he said that he should 
expect the owner to remain there during his residence, and 
to treat him with the respect and attention which were due 
to Mm. He seemed to think that €ven a stranger would be 
too happy to accept the proposal, and to have an oppor- 
tunity of associating with a person who, according to his 
own opinion, was ''more illustrious" than any king. 

The c(mfidential communications which he received from. 
Paris were addressed to him under another name, and 
directed to the care of a pastrycook in that part of the town 
which lies on the other bank of the Elbe. He preserved 
his former habits of ** espionnage," and remarked to me that 
a person who lived on the opposite side of the street sat clest 
to the window, was much occupied in writing, was very 
regular in his habits, &c. He seemed to be amused in 
watching this unknown individual, who was afterwards 
discovered to be a spy sent by the French Government to 
observe Fouch^. 

His ignorance of geography, &c., was really ludicrous. 
When he heard that Napoleon was sent to St Helena, he in- 
quired on which side of the Cape it lay ; and when he was 
told by an Englishman that he was going to Hambui^h to 
embark for England, he asked, ** Are you not afraid at this 
time of year of making a voyage in the Baltic?*' The 
other replied that he did not embark on the Baltic ** No," 
said Fouch^ after some consideration, *' you will go by the 
sea of Denmark." 

He was extremely delighted when he was informed that 

VOL. V. H 
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Ij&yalette had effected his escape by the good offices of Sir 
liobert Wilson and two other Englishmen, and after making 
a pompoos eulogiom on them, he said that although they 
had been punished by the French GoTernment, they would 
everywhere be respected and honoured ; that Ineir conduct 
must excite general admiration, &c. ; and after a long course 
of high-flown compliments, he concluded by an anticlimax, 
** if they should come here, I will even invite them to 
dixmer^' 

According tS a homely expression, *' there was no love 
lost'' between Fouch^ and Talleyrand. The former said, 
** Talleyrand est nul" till after he has drunk a bottle of 
Madeira: and the latter asked, "Do you not think that 
Fouch^ has very much the air of a country comedian ? " 
Fotich^ spoke very contemptuously of the late Emperor of 
Austria^ whom he called ** un cretin." 

I thought it indiscreet to ask any questions of Fouche 
on the cruelties of which he was represented to have been 
giulty at Lyons and at Nantes ; but I took an opportunity 
of mentioning to him that a biographical memoir of him had 
appeared in the German language. It excited, as I expected 
that it would, his curiosity, and he requested me to translate it 
vim voce, which I accordingly did ; and when the sanguinary 
scenes of Lyons were, noticed he exclaimed, " I went there 
to save the inhabitants, all of whom would otherwise have 
been murdered by Collot d'Herbois. As for Nantes, I never 
was there." I remarked to him that the Memoir referred 
to letters which were signed both by him and by his col- 
league, and which had been published in the *Moniteur ;' but 
> he replied that it would at that time have been dangerous 
to disavow them. 

He h|id received from the Prince of the Asturias, after- 
wards Ferdinand VII., during his residence at Valen9ay, 
t!ie most servile letters, earnestly entreating that Napoleon 
VQuld confer upon him the high honour of allowing him to 
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be allied with some relation, however distant, of the Imperial 
Family. Fonch^ said that his hand was kissed by the 
Prince whenever he had occaaon to see him ; and added, ** 1 
washed it afterwards, for he was very dirty/' 

The intelligence which he received from Paris, through 
private as well as through public channels, and the hostility 
which was shown towards the regicides, of whom he was 
one, rendered him very apprehensive that his property would 
be confiscated, and he spoke to me frequently upon the 
aabject He observed that the Charter did not allow con- 
fiscation, but added, *' ils ne se genent pas ; " and he proposed 
to make a nominal sale of his property to me, in order to 
place it beyond the grasp of the French Government 1 
objected to it on the ground that it would not be a bond fide 
transaction; but a day or two afterwards I received from 
him a note, expressing a wish to see me immediately. On 
going to him, he read to me some papers prepared in techni- 
cal and legal phraseology, which stated that I had purchased 
his estates, the annual value of which was, 1 think, 7000/., 
and also his house at Paris, with the furniture that it con- 
tained. 1 told him that 1 had already expressed my disap- 
probation of the principle on which the transaction would 
proceed; and 1 observed to him that the fraud would be 
discovered, for the French Government would upon inquiry 
learn from the English ambassador at Paris that I was only 
an eldest son with a very limited income, and that it was 
utterly impossible for me to make such purchases. He 
replied that I might be supposed to have given bonds, or 
other securities, which were satisfactory to him. I re- 
presented to him that the French ambassador in London 
might by a Bill in Chancery compel me to declare upon 
oath whether I had or had not purchased his property ; and 
if so, with what funds ? And he answered, « Ces parjures-lh 
ne blessent point la conscience." I then said, " You have 
already informed me that one-half of your property is 

h2 
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settled on your children, and the eeaest way of placing ftle 
whole of it in safety would be to settle the remainder en 
Madame la Dochesse." He exclaimed, *< Parblen, toos avez 
plus d'esprit que moi, et je ferai Yenir mon secr^ture sur-le- 
champ." An act in due form was instantly prepeo-ed, and, 
being x^gistered in Dresden, became the subject of general 
conyersation ; but 1 considered his communications as con- 
fidential, and I said nothing as to the suggestion which I 
had offered, or as to my knowledge of the transaction. 

He was also very apprehensiye as to his personal safety, 
and said, " I fear that 1 may be carried off by some gens 
d'armes, and that no person will ever hear of me again." 
He then asked whether, in the event of his bdng arrested, 
he should not request Greneral €raudi to intercede for him 
with the prime minister. Count Einsiedel? I answered that 
they had no doubt much personal regard £>r each other, 
but that in their respectiye positions it could not be supposed 
that the former could have any influence with the latter. 
•*Then," replied Fouch^, «I will write to the Eng of 
Saxony, inquiring what course he will pursue if an order 
should arriyc here for my arrest." He did so, though he 
was at that time French plenipotentiary : and lie receiTod 
from Count Einsiedel an answer, :m£>rming him that the 
King would under any circumstances act as became a man 
of honour. 

On one occasion, when he was more than usually difr- 
quieted by the information which he had that morning 
received from Paris, he called on me, and after mentioning 
that he was in great danger, and tiiat he wished to go into 
the Prussian dominions, he inquired if I would accompany 
him thilher ? I assented ; and we went together to General 
Gaudi, who was not acquainted with the objects and motives 
of the intended journey, but seemed much astonished when 
Fouch^ abmptiy said to him, *' Ton once told me that you 
^ave an aunt who is settied in Silesia ; and I should like to 
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go and IWe widi her." General Gatidi replied that his aunt 
-was old and infirm, and not accastomed to company, and 
that she vould not like to see a stranger. Fouche then 
conversed with General Gaudi on the choice of a residence, 
and was with great difficulty dissuaded from going to one of 
the ceded provinces, the governor of which entertained for 
bim the stix>ngest aversion. After we had left General 
Gftiidi, I asked Fouck^ when he intended to depart ? and he 
answered, ** At twelve o'clock to-night'* I told him that 
it would have a better appearance if he went by daylight ; 
and I added, ** You should prepare a passport for yourself 
**No,** replied Fouche; "I intend to travel under your 
passport" "How soT* I inquired. **As your valet-de- 
chambre/' answered Fouchd. I then said that I was willing 
to accompany him in his quality of French minister, but 
that I would not e<»vey him under a iklse character, or 
smuggle him through the country as if he were contraband 
goods. He was much displeased, and employed by turns 
flattery and abuse; but I remained inflexible; and, as I 
would not accompany him in the manner which he proposed, 
he determined to remain at Dresden. 

At length there appeared in France a law, or edict, which 
allowed the regicides to reside, at their own choice, either 
in Austria, in Prussia, or in Russia ; and the Austrian mi- 
nbter desired Fouche to determine which of them he would 
prefer. He wished to settle at Berlin, where, as he said, 
his advice would be very useful ; but he found upon inquiry 
that this would not be permitted, and Breslau was proposed 
to him for a residence, which he did not approve, and he 
went into the Austrian dominions — first to Prague, where he 
lived very obscurely and with great economy — afterwards, 
and for a short time, to Linz on the Danube — and then to 
Trieste, where he died. His widow, who had a life-interest 
in half his property, re-married. His house at Paris was 
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sold to Baron Rothschild ; and it was said, but I knoir ncvt 
with what truth, that he bequeathed his manuscripts to 
Louis XVIII. 



It is impossible to close the book that record;; 
the rapid, even sudden, rise to power of the men 
whose course we have been contemplating, without 
reflecting upon the vanity and emptiness of the 
gratification held out to ambition, or vanity, or 
love of glory, by revolutionary times. That grati- 
fication is generally ^much vaunted as the more 
precious fruit of civil disorder, and no feature of 
revolution offers more attractions to the young, the 
ardent, the daring, than its tendency to exalt merit, 
and its opening a short path to distinction and to 
power, which a spirit that spurns the long and 
laborious ascent under regular governments fondly 
takes, untired by the slipperiness of the road, and 
unscared by the precipices yawning on either side. 
All such spirits are impatient of the slow ascent to 
fame and influence to which all systems of policy 
confine the ambitious in ordinary times ; and hence 
the delight with which they hail the subversion of 
ancient institutions, and the approach of wide- 
spreading change. 

But to these men the portion of history which 
we have been examining reads an impressive lesson. 
No one endowed with even an ordinary share of 
prudence can be extravagant enough to prefer the 
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twelve months' possession of power which the De» 
cemvirs obtained as the price of all their struggles, 
their perils, and their crimes, to the fortune 
which, slowly gained, would have been long and 
securely possessed under a regular government. 
No one setting before his eyes the chances of 
failure and of destruction which he must have to 
encounter, and the small probability of being 
numbered with the successful few, would even 
deem the prize of some months' dominion, fol- 
lowed by an ignominious death, worth contending 
for at those hazards, to say nothing of the certain 
cost of being charged with the heaviest load under 
which the conscience can labour. The life, cer- 
tainly the reign, of a demagogue is of necessity a 
short one : even where religious bigotry and im- 
posture combine with popular ignorance to give it 
an unnatural extension, it cannot in any civilized 
state last long. In France, where its despotism 
was the most uncontrolled, its duration was the 
shortest, its sufferings and its ignominy the most 
appalling. 

It is thus that the ikte of the revolutionary 
leaders, when duly weighed, is well fitted to teach 
men the wisdom for their own interest, even if 
virtue and duty were wholly disregarded, of pre- 
ferring the sure though slow, the lasting though 
moderate, rewards which a settled order of things 
liolds out to virtuous ambition or honest love of 
fame. Such a study may reconcile them, even the 
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most impatient of them, to the duty of bridling 

their passions, and submitting to the conditions on 

which alone power and glory may be innocently 

enjoyed. 

^ Certare ingenio, doniehdere nobilitate, 
Noct^s atqae dies nid prsestante labore 
Ad summas emergere opes» rerumque potirL"* 

But these are not the only reflections which 

arise naturally in the mind upon a near contem* 

plation of the scenes of the Revolution. We learn, 

when candidly examining the merits and the history 

of its great leaders, to distrust the general opinion 

of them which has prevailed, formed under the 

influence of the feelings naturally excited by the 

dreadful events of their day — events the horror of 

which almost inevitably tended to involve all that 

had any share of their guilt in an indiscriminate 

charge of sanguinary and profligate ambition. The 

public voice might be excused for thus pronouncing 

one undistinguishing sentence of condemnation upon 

them at the time, and while the sentiments that 

had been raised by so bloody a tragedy retained 

their force^ But subsequent authors and reasoners 

have too frequently fallen into the same error, and 

treated the subject as superficially as the ephemeral 

writers and the speakers of the day. The common, 

almost the invariable, course has been to make no 

* ** StriviDg in genius, scaling still the heights 
Of glory ; toiling days and sleepless nights. 
Among the wealthy the first place to gain. 
And o'er a subjugated empire reiffn." 
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distinction whatever between the diiferent acton 
in the drama. Danton has been treated with the 
same severity as Robespierre ; Camille and St. Just 
have received one award of ccxidemnation. Nay, 
the wretched Marat, whom it would be a profana*" 
tion of the name to call a statesman, has not been 
held up to greater execration and scorn than those 
who really, more or less, were entitled to be so 
called. A more calm examination of their history, 
for which survey the time may be admitted now to 
have arrived, begets far more than doubts upon the 
soundness of the commonly received opinion, and 
teaches us to distribute in very different and very 
unequal shares our praise and our censure. Even 
respecting Robespierre himself, it is probable that 
the pitch of the public voice has been somewhat 
too high, and that his bad and despicable character, 
dark as undeniably it was, had still some few re- 
deeming traits to distinguish it from the CoUots 
and the Billauds, by -Sbt the worst of the whole. 

Allowance, too, must be made for the exi^** 
gerated, the exalted state of political feeling that 
prevailed among party leaders, and even among 
their followers, very generally in those dismal 
times. There can be no more certain proof of 
this ihan the fact that even at the present day, 
when time might be supposed to have calmed all 
the fervour of the revolutionary crisis, and reflec- 
tion to have opened men's eyes to the degree in 

h3 
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which they had been formerly misled, we find per- 
sons in France of unquestionably virtuous principles 
unable to bestow the just portion of censure upon the 
companions of their earlier years, and most reluc- 
tant to look back upon those scenes with a natural 
r^pret. I have been astonished to hear such per- 
sons characterise CoUot d'Herbois as a well-mean- 
ing though misguided man (hon homme^ mauvaise 
tite) ; and somewhat less struck, indeed,, though 
still surprised, to find them hankering afler the 
belief that whatever was done had been the fault of 
the Eoyalists and the Allies, while the all-atoning 
name of ^^ patriot" covered the multitude of 
Decemviral sins, and the sole regard of every one 
who acted in those days was deemed to have been 
" La Patrie." 

It would be extremely wrong to suffer ourselves 
to be warped in our opinions by such prejudices, or 
to let them arrest the judgment required by the 
interests of truth and justice. Yet it would be 
equally contrary to both were we to exclude from 
our consideration the extenuating tendency of the 
undeniable fact, that all men in those times were 
more or less under the influence of the temporary 
delirium which the great change had produced ; a 
delirium which rendered them alike insensible to 
their own sufferings, blind to their own perils, 
neglectful of their duties, and regardless of other 
men's rights. 
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But having discussed the moral, it remains to 
add the great political lesson which this important 
branch of history is so well fitted to teach — the 
incalcujable value of firnmess on the part of those 
intrusted with the powers of government, whether 
executive, legislative, or judicial. The whole of 
the French Revolution is one continued example 
of the powers of intimidation and the dangers of 
fear. All the successive passages, even the darkest, 
are cleared up and satisfactorily explained by 
this consideration. At first apprehension, conta- 
giously spreading into alarm, next rising to terror 
— that is the pivot on which all turned — that the 
governing rule of all conduct — that the common 
principle to reconcile all contradictions, to satisfy 
all conditions, to reduce all anomalies within rule. 
A moderate portion of courage in the rulers would 
have sufficed, if early displayed, to make what soon 
proved the scourge of the tempest fill the vessel's 
sails like a favouring breeze — to restrain within 
safe bounds the force which might have been used 
as an ally, but soon grew to a remorseless and a 
pitiless tyrant : — 

** Parva metCi primo, mox sese attollit in auras, 
Ingredituque solo et caput inter nnbiJa condit'* 

♦ The puny creature that can hardly scare 
Our steps, swift rises hideous through the air, 
StalkB o'er the earth resistlessl^, and shrouds 
Its horrid crest among the rolling clouds. 
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JOHN, FOURTH DUKE OF BEDFORD, , 



The purpose of the following observations is to 
rescue the memory of an able, an amiable, and an 
honourable man, long engaged in the public service, 
both as a minister, a negotiator, and a viceroy,* 
long filling, like all his illustrious house^ in every 
age of our history, an exalted place among the 
champions of our free constitution, — from the 
obloquy with which a licentious press loaded him 
when living ; and it is in every way discreditable 

* He was in 1744, When thirty-four years of age, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, in which capacity he brought forward 
Keppel, Howe, and Rodney. In 1748 he became Secretary 
of State, and continued in that office till 1751. In 1756 he 
went to Ireland as Lord Lieutenant, and remsdned there 
with extraordinary popularity till 1761, when he was made 
Lord Privy Seal. Next year he went as Ambassador to 
Paris, and after his return was made President of the Coun- 
cil. He retained this office till 1766. He was in 1768 
chosen Chancellor of the University of Dublin ; and died in 
1771. All who have ever spoken of this excellent person, 
with the exception of Junius, have praised his frank and 
honest nature, wholly void of all dissimulation and all guile ; 
and have borne a willing testimony to the soundness of his 
judgment, as well as his unshaken firmness of purpose. 
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to British justice that few if any attempts have, 
sinoe his death, been made to counteract the 
effects of calumny, audacioiisly invented, and 
repeated till its work of defamation was done, and 
the falsehood of the hour became confounded with 
historical fiict. 

Beside tlie satisfaction of contributing to frus- 
trate injustice, and deprive malice of its prey, there 
is this benefit to be derived from the inquiry upon 
which I am about to enter. We shall be enabled 
to test the claims of a noted slanderer to public con- 
fidence, and to ascertain how little he is worthy of 
credit in his assaults upon other reputations. But 
we shall also be enabled to estimate the value of 
the class to which he belongs, the body of unknown 
defamers who, lurking in concealment, bound by no 
tie of honour, influenced by no regard for public 
opinion, feeling no sense of shame, their motives 
wholly inscrutable, gratifying, it may be, some 
paltry personal spite, or actuated by some motive 
too sordid to be avowed by the most callous of 
human beings, vent their calumnies against men 
whose whole lives are before the world, who in vaiii 
would grapple with the nameless mob of their 
slanderers, but who, did they only know the hand 
from whence the blows are levelled, would very 
possibly require no other defence than at once to 
name their accuser* That the efforts of this 
despicable race have sometimes prevailed against 
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truth and justice; that the public, in order to 
indulge their appetite for abuse of eminent men, 
have suffered the oft-repeated lie to pass current 
without sifting its value, and have believed what 
was boldly asserted, with the hardly credible folly 
of mistaking for the courage of truth the cheap 
daring of concealed calumniators, cannot be 
doubted. The effects produced by the vituperation 
of Junius upon the reputation of the Duke of Bedford 
would at once refute any one who should assert the 
contrary. It becomes of importance then to prove 
how entirely groundless all his charges were; to 
show how discreditable it was to the people of this 
country "that they should be led astray by such 
a guide ; and to draw from this instance of delusion 
a lesson and a warning against lending an ear 
to plausible, and active, and unscrupulous slan- 
derers. 

Before proceeding with our subject, however, we 
may stop to consider an example of the effect pro- 
duced upon public opinion, even permanently, by 
the invention of some phrase easily remembered, 
and tending to preserve the malignity of the fiction 
by the epigram that seems in some sort to embalm 
an otherwise perishable slander. At a moment of 
great popular excitement (July, 1769), the Livery 
of the city of London presented an address to the 
Sovereign, in which they closed a long list of 
rievances with the statement that " instead of 
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punishment, honours had been bestowed upon a 
paymaster, the public defaulter of unaccounted 
millions." The recent elevation to the peerage of 
Henry Fox, the first Lord Holland, lately Pay- 
master of the Forces, was plainly here signified ; 
and it is a humiliating reflection to those who 
justly prizfe public opinion, that it should be the 
sport and the dupe of such audacious impostures. 
For it is vain to deny that the epithet here bestowed 
upon that statesman has, in a certain degree, clung 
to his niemory, and given an impression injurious 
to the purity of his character. The calumny being 
promulgated by an irresponsible body, and in an 
address to the throne, no proceedings at law were 
possible, at least none that would not have been 
attended with extreme difRculty in a technical view. 
Lord Holland, however, lost no time in giving the 
tale his most peremptory contradiction, and by an 
appeal to facts as notorious to all the world as the 
sun at noon-day tide. The falsehood, like most 
others, rested upon a truth, but a truth grossly 
perverted. The moneys which had passed through 
the Paymaster's hands were, in one sense, unac- 
counted; that is, the accounts of his office had 
not yet been wound up ; but they had been delivered 
in, were under the examination of the auditors, and 
awaited the final report of those functionaries. It 
was shown that those accounts, which extended 
over the years 1757, 1758, and 1759, had reference 
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to military expeditions in many distant parts of 
the globe, and that they related to a larger expen- 
diture than in any former war had ever been incurred. 
Yet they were declared nine years after the expen- 
diture closed. But Mr. Winnington's for 1744, 
1745, and 1746, were only declared in 1760, or four- 
teen years after their close ; and Lord Chatham's, 
which closed in 1 755, were not declared in 1 769. It 
is also to be observed that Lord Chatham had ceased 
to hold the office in 1755, and had not declared his 
accounts fourteen years after ; whereas Lord Hol- 
land had only resigned the paymastership three years 
and a half before the charge was made. He bad also 
paid over in eight years balances to the amount of 
above 900,000/., arising &om savings which he had 
effected in the sums voted for different services. It 
would certainly not be easy to fumbh a more com- 
plete answer than the calumnious assertion of the 
Livery thus received. But it is also certain that the 
calumny long survived its triumphant refutation. 
Even in the later periods of party warfare it was 
revived against the illustrious son of its object ; 
men of our day can well remember Mr. Fox having 
it often flung in his teeth, that he was sprung from 
the "defaulter of unaccounted miDions/* 

The foul slanders of Junius upon the Duke o 
Bedford differ from the calumny of the Livery in 
this — that they plainly furnish, to any one who 
attentively considers them, complete proof of their 
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ovn iUsehood, in by far the most material parti- 
cular, and consequently i^ould at onee &11 to the 
ground as generally discredited. And they would 
so i&U did not men make it a rule to encourage 
slander and defeat the ends of truth and justice, by 
lending a unlling ear to all that is alleged against 
their fellow-creatures, and overlooking, or straight- 
way foigetting, all that is urged in their defence. 

The hatred which this writer evinced towards 
the Duke rests, as &r as it has any public ground 
to support It, upon the junction of the Bedford 
party with Lord Bute against Lord Chatham ; but 
in all probability there wan some sordid or spiteful 
feeling of a personal kind at the root of it. Lord 
Chatham had been, like all the great men of the 
day, the object of the slanderer's fiercest vitupera- 
tion. He had repeatedly treated him as a <' lunatic," 
and frequently as a ^^ tyrant." Lurking under the 
name of Publicola, he had lavished upon him every 
term of gross abuse which his vocabulary supplied ; 
a " man purely and perfectly bad ;" a "traitor;" 
an " intriguer ;*' a " hypocrite ;" " so black a 
villain, that a gibbet is too honourable a situation 
for his carcase" ( WoodfaU's Junius, ii. 458). But 
in the course of a few months from his last attack, 
which was in 1770, he became appeased ; and, 
whether from beginning to fiivour Lord Chatham 
the year before, or from mere hatred towards Lord 
Bute, his fury broke forth against the Bedford 
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party, in the letter to its chief, which has been the 
subject of SO much observation, and is certainly th«> 
most scurrilous of any that were printed under the 
name of Junius. 

This letter, beside a number of vague charges, 
amounting only to intemperate abuse, accuses the 
Duke in his public capacity of having betrayed his 
trust as ambassador in negotiating the peace of 
Paris, and betrayed it for money : in his private 
capacity it charges him with avarice, and hardness 
of heart towards his only son, for whose sudden 
death, by a fall from his horse, no due feeling was 
evinced ; and in a capacity partly public, partly 
private, it charges him with grossly insulting the so- 
vereign at an audience of his Majesty. There is, fur- 
ther, an allusion to a scene at Lichfield races, repre- 
sented as derogatory to his honour as a gentleman. 

1 . He is accused of giving up Belleisle, Goree, 
Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, Martinique, the Fishery, 
the Havanna. The proof of this, the main charge, 
being corrupt conduct, rests upon the Duke's 
" pecuniary character," which made it " impossible 
that so many public sacrifices should be made with- 
out some private compensation." This " internal 
evidence," we are told, is " beyond all the l^al 
proofs of a court of justice" (i. 510). When pressed 
by Sir W. Draper for proofs, the slanderer im- 
pudently reiterated his assertion, that the Duke's 
conduct " carried with it an internal and convincing 
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evidence against him/' adding, that '^ if nothing 
could be true but what might be proved in a court 
of justice, then the Christian religion itself, which 
rests upon internal evidence, never could have been 
received and established " (ii. 25). Finally, he 
refers to De Torcy's Memoirs for a statement that 
*^ a bribe may be offered to a duke and only not be 
accepted/' meaning the Duke of Marlborough; 
from which the inference is that, because some 
one has said one man was offered a bribe which 
he refused, therefore, another man must be be- 
lieved to have been offered one and accepted it. 

That any degree of public malice should have 
blinded men to the utter flimsiness of this charge, 
or that any power of epigrammatic writing should 
have prevented all readers from flinging it away in 
scorn, seems really incredible. Yet this is not all, 
nor even the greater part, of the revolting absurdity. 
The charge is, upon the &ce of it, &lse, for it is 
absolutely impossible. To suppose that an ambas* 
sador sent to negotiate a peace has the power to 
accept any terms whatever which his employers 
do not authorise him to accept, but above all, an 
ambassador sent to Paris and corresponding daily 
with the cabinet in London, argues a degree of 
thoughtless folly wholly incredible. As well might 
the courier who carries the instructions be supposed 
to have the power of giving up islands and fisheries, 
as the negotiator. Besides, the whole course of 
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the negotiation in 1762 was conformable to that 
which, in 1761, had been begun while Lord Chat- 
ham was in office. The islands of Guadaloupe 
and St Lucia had been oiiered by him^ and Canada 
had been offered by France. These were the main 
body of the cessions on either side. The refusal, 
in 1761, to make any peace without the King of 
Prussia, and the treating without him, in 1762, was 
the main difference in the two cases, and was 
amply accounted for by the abject state of that 
prince's fortunes in the former year, and his trium- 
phant position in the latter. 

The opinions of all men on the merits of this 
peace have long since been settled, and even at the 
time it escaped the &te which &ction reserved for 
the next treaty that was made to terminate a war ; it 
was approved by immense majorities of both Houses 
of Parliament — without a division in the Lords, by 
819 to 65 in the Commons. The most eminent 
authorities both at home and abroad pronounced 
unbounded praise upon the ability displayed by the . 
Duke in the negotiati(m. The King himself was 
beyond measure pleased with it, and showed his 
sense of the services rendered in a marked manner. 
The ministers declared that no man but the Duke 
could have so conducted the negotiation, and that no 
man had ever rendered so great a service to the state. 
The veteran diplomatists. Sir Joseph Yorke and Sir 
Andrew Mitchell, affixed to the treaty the stamp of 
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their hearty admiration ; and Lord Granville, having 
only lived to witness the event, declared that '< the 
most glorious war had been terminated hy the 
most honourable peace this country ever saw." 

Finally, the story of French gold having been 
used, not, indeed, to perform the impossible feat oi' 
bribing our ambassador's surrender of colonies, but 
to gain over his employers, had been imputed by 
an idle busy-body, called Dr. Musgrave, some 
time before Junius took up the slander, and a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, having soon after 
investigated the matter, had reported that it was 
utterly frivolous and destitute of all foundation. 
Now this is fatal to the credit of Junius lor veracity, 
and at once and clearly convicts him of fabrication. 
For tlie parties named by Musgrave were the 
Dowager Princess of Wales, Lord Bute, and Lord 
Holland ; the Duke of Bedford not being named or 
alluded to at all in the story.* Yet Junius revives 
the refuted tale after it had been notoriously re- 
pudiated by the political enemies of the parties 
accused ; and he transfers the story to a party on 
whom, fnvolous as it was, the slander never had 
been made by its author to attach. 

In one accidental particular, the ambassador had 
an opportunity of acting upon his own responsibility, 

* Woodfall (i. 571), with a most inexcusable inaceoracy, 
gives the story as if it had comprehended the Duke. He 
never was in any way referred to. 
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and did act in the only way in which an honourable 
man could ; and his interposition was effectual to 
the only extent to which a negotiator ever can effec- 
tually operate in his individual capacity — the extent 
of preventing a premature signature of the treaty. 
The East India Company had, by a strange over- 
sight, confined their demand of a stipulation in 
their own favour to a period before the acquisition 
of their chief conquests ; and the article in the 
preliminaries was drawn and signed accordingly. 
The error being pointed out to the Duke by a 
private individual, he immediately repaired to the 
French minister, and insisted upon an alteration of 
the provisions. The minister, the Due de Choiseul, 
relied on the signed preliminaries ; but the Duke 
of Bedford firmly declared that he should at once 
return to London, and ^' submit his head to the dis- 
cretion of Parliament," taking upon himself the 
error of his instructions. The threat was effectual, 
and the change was made, which restored a terri- 
tory having the revenue of half a million sterling 
to the Company and the Crown. 

2. The charge of parsimony against the Duke 
rests upon the same foundation on which a like 
charge might have been brought against my most 
dear and respected friend, the late Duke, his gprand- 
son, one of the most generous of men. His do- 
mestic economy was regulated with care, and showed 
that superintendence of the head of the fiimily over 
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its concerns, and that spirit of order, which, with 
qualities of a much higher nature, has ever dis- 
tinguished the House of Russell. That there was 
any want of liberality in the treatment of the 
lamented person whose sudden death proved the 
severest blow to the hopes of his kindred, may be 
at once denied, on the fact made public at the time 
that Lord Tavistock's allowance was 8000/. a year ; 
that his widow's jointure was increased greatly 
beyond her marriage settlement on his decease ; and 
that 50,000/. were immediately provided for the 
posthumous child of whom she was enceinte at the 
time of the accident.* The story of the father's 
affliction having been less poignant than might 
have been expected, rests on his having, as speedily 
as he could, sought the distraction which is to be 
found in the discharge of public duties. But I can 
add, that woeful experience speaks to the possibility 
of performing these during a course of years, when 
domestic affliction has wholly prevented its victim 
from indulging in the most ordinary relaxations of 
social life. The brutal slanderer who coilld inter- 
fere at such a moment to outrage the grief of a 
parent, cared as little for the truth of his charge as 
he could know of the feelings which he invaded. 

Other testimony, and of a very different value, 
exists to the complete refutation of his cold-blood 

* Lord William Russell, unhappily murdered in the year 
1840. 
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calumnies. The journal of the t)uke has been 
published, and though up to the hour of his afflic- 
tion there is a regular entry of each day's occur- 
rences, a whole month appears in blank from the 
Marquess's accident, which only proved fatal at 
the end of above a fortnight. Horace Walpole, 
who writes at the time and was no careless collector 
of scandal, describes him as " a man of inflexible 
honesty and love for his country ;" vindicates him 
from all suspicion of parsimony ; declares that if 
he loved money it was only " in order to use it 
sensibly and with kindness to others ;" and says not 
a word to countenance the imputation of his showing 
an unfeeling nature.* Another witness of greater 
fame, no less than David Hume, then Under Secre- 
tary of State, bears a more direct testimony to the 
passage in question of the Duke^s life. Writing to 
Madame de Barbantane, he says that " no one at 
first believed he would have survived the loss ;" 
and in a letter written between three and four 
months later to Madame de Boufflers, he says, it 
was fortunate for the Duke that the calumny came 
upon him " when public business gave his friends 
an opportunity of making him take a part to dis- 
tract his attention, but that he has not yet recovered 

* In a new publication since this was printed, one letter of 
Walpole represents the Duke as almost killed by the shock, 
and only saved by his body breaking out in boils : a subse- 
quent letter treats his attendance in Parliament as unfeeling. 
Qut the former passage is fact ; the latter is surmise. 
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the shock." He adds that the Dachess, ^' to whom 
the world had not ascribed so great a degree of 
sensibility, is still inconsolable." Such testimony, 
may well be deemed to countervail the fabrications 
of Junius. But Junius is read because of his style, 
vhich a corrupt taste prizes very fer above its 
ralue, and the character of a just, a generous, and 
an amiable man is sacrificed to the morbid taste for 
slander steeped in epigram.* 

3. The story respecting an insult offered to the 
King is at once refuted by naming that sovereign : 
it was Greorge III. Who can for a moment believe 
that any man durst treat him as Junius impudently 
describes, partly in the foul text, partly in the 
fouler note? ''He demanded an audience of the 
King; reproached him in plain terms with his 
duplicity, baseness, falsehood, treachery, hypocrisy, 
repeatedly gave him the lie, and left him in con- 
vulsions." This was in the year 1769, when George 
III. had nearly attained his thirtieth year. Is it 
necessary to say more them to express our special 
wonder at any credit having ever been given to a 
writer so shamelessly careless of the accuracy or 
even probability of his statements— a writer who 

* The cause of truth is much indebted to the industry of Mr. 
Wright> the able and well-informed editor of Sir H. Caven- 
dish's admirable debates, in bringing together these extracts 
from contemporary writers of reputation to refute the ca« 
Iimmies of Junius. 

VOIi. V. I 
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gravely tells things which no mortal can for a 
moment believe ?* This may at least be said for 
the periodical press of the present day, — ^that those 
who conduct it, and who are, many of them, care- 
less enough of the truth, indifferent enough to the 
falsehoods which they propagate, and ready enough 
to circulate the tales they hear against those whom 
they are pleased to assail, nevertheless feel the 
necessity of preserving some colour of probability, 
of keeping some measure in their relations; and 
would dread the loss of their credit for common 
sense, as well as veracity, were they to print such 
tales as Junius possibly believed and certainly 
without scruple circulated. 

4. That some man, said to have been intoxicated, 
on a race-course, insulted the Duke of Bedford, 
Lord Trentham (afterwards Lord Stafford), and 
Mr. Rigby, is very possible. It was the outrage 
of a Jacobite mob in 1 746,']' enraged at their recent 
failure, and the parties were tried for the riot. 
That the chief assailant was of a description which 

* He nsed strong and honest language in remonstrating 
with the King, but never anything approaching to the 
violence and insult described by Junius. 
, t The Duke was staying on a visit at Lord Trentham's, 
and the Gower family had just left the Pretender's party, 
to so great indignation of the Jacobites, that Dr. Johnson 
names them to exemplify the word renegade in the first editiou 
of his Dictionary. The scuffle was plunly directed, by the 
Jacobite mob, against the party coming to the raCe-coarse 
from Trentham, and the Duke chanced to be one. 
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made any personal rerenge wholly out of the ques- 
tion has never been doubted. The same accident 
might have happened to the Duke of Marlborough 
or Marshal Turenne. Who but a slanderer of the 
basest order would ever have even made an allusion 
to such a matter ? 

It is hardly necessary to add anything in illustra- 
tion of the utter indifference to all consideration of 
truth or fitlsehood which formed part of this writer's 
nature. But a singular instance of this remains, as 
it were, on record, and it shows so mean a disposi- 
tion that we may, with some benefit, contemplate 
it. That anonymous writers will make assertions 
which they never would venture upon were their 
persons known, is a position so highly probable 
that we require little evidence to make us believe 
it. But their whole conduct, while skulking be« 
hind a veil, proves it. We have not often, however, 
such a demonstration of this truth as Junius has 
furnished. He had written a letter in answer to 
some one pretending to be a female and signing 
her name Junia^ but since avowed to be Caleb 
Whitefoord. This answer is in a tone of some- 
what more than gallantry : it savours of indecency ; 
it has more than mere levity. Whether for this 
reason, or because the discovery of his having 
been taken in to write such an amorous epistle 
to a man seemed likely to cover the party with 
inextinguishable ridicule, and, from the caprice 

i2 
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of the public, to ruin a popularity which the more 
grave orimeB of malice and falsehood had Mled to 
ii^ure ; certain it is that Junius repented having 
written his answer, and hel^en scrapled not to dic- 
tate a lie which Ins poor publisher printed as his own 
assertion, knowing it to be false. ^' We have some 
reason to suspect (says Mr. Wood&ll, four days 
after the unfortunate letter appeared) that the letter 
dgned « Junius,' inserted in this paper of Tliursday 
last, was not written by the real Junius ; though 
we imagine it to have been sent by some one of his 
waggish Mends, who has 'taken great pains to write 
in a manner similar to that of Junius, which observa- 
tion escaped us at that time. The printer takes the 
liberty to hint that it will not do a second time." 
--Edit (iii. 218.) The substance c^ this &lse- 
hood, nay, almost every word of the fiist and chief 
sentence of it, was^ written by Junius himself, and 
sent to the printer in a letter containing what in all 
likelihood is another &l9ehood,.namely, that ^' there 
are people about him whom he does not wish to 
contradict, and who had rather see Junius in the 
papers ever so improperly than not at all " (i. 19^). 
He desires Mr. Woodfall to << hit off something 
more plausible if he can, but without a positive 
assertion ;" intending, of course, should he ever be 
discovered and should not be able to fix the con- 
tradiction upon his printer, to deny that he had 
told the lie directly. In the history of anonymous 
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writings there have been few passages more mean, 
few reflecting more light on the consequences of a 
habit of anonymous slander. This complicated 
scene of falsehood was enacting at the very time 
that the letter to the Duke of Bedford was in pre- 
paration; that letter is announced in the ^ Adver^ 
tiser* in consequence of a note dated Sept. 15, at 
which time, we are told, it was " copying out.** The 
note desiring the untruth to be inserted is dated Sept. 
10th. Surely some discredit naturally rests on tlie 
unvouched assertions of a person who, whilie en- 
gaged in committing them to paper, is also oc- 
cupied with framing elaborate fiilsehoods for the 
purpose of extricating himself from a difficulty of 
his own creating. Such, at least, would be the 
result in a case of any other description, touching 
any witness who came forward in his own proper 
person to accuse his neighbour. But there prevails 
a most inexplicable disposition in the public to 
judge nameless calumniators by different rules from 
those which all mankind apply to known accusers ; 
and to make the very fiict of their skulking in the 
dark, the very circumstJajice of their being im- 
known to all the world, a ground of giving credence 
to them, and a protection to them from the ordinary 
objections to discreditable testimony. Because 
they do not appear,, they are supposed unassailable, 
whereas the inference should rather be that they have 
good reason for not showing themselves. 
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There is no chanuiteristic more universal of snch 

writers than their indiscriminate railing. They 

are, in very deed, no respecters of persons. Their 

hand is against every one. Obscure themselves, 
they habitually envy all fame. Low £sa beneath any 

honest man's level, as, they feel conscious, they must 

sink were the veil removed which conceals them, 

they delight in pulling all others down to nearly 

the same degradation with themselves. Nor is it 

envy alone that stimulates their malignant appetite. 

Instinctively aware of the scorn in which they are 

held, and sure that, were the darkness dispelled in 

which they lurk, all hands would be raised against 

them, they obey the animal impulse of fear when 

they indulge in a propensity to work destruction. 

To these remarks Junius affords no exception. 

It is untrue to assert, as some have done, that he 

had his idols. Lord Chatham has been named, and 

we have seen how, more than any other statesman 

of his age, that venerable patriot was assailed by 

his foulest abuse ; assaulted not indeed under the 

same, but another disguise. For as unmingled 

vituperation would pall upon the appetite, as bitters 

like sweets may require to be dashed and varied, 

even Junius found it necessary to give some relief 

to his pictures, and to paint some figures in a 

brighter hue ; not to mention that contrast becomes 

necessary in order to blame the more effectually, 

or, as Sir Philip Francis in his own person used to 
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say, '^Praise is bearable when used in odium 
teriii/* Eulogy, however, thus bestowed by com- 
pulsion, was soon repented and begrudged ; nor 
could so ungenial a soil long support so exotic a 
plant. If Junius could not with safety for his 
consistency extirpate it, he ceased to foster it, and 
pruned it, or let it die away ; and he had always 
the resource of changing his mask, and then Pub- 
licola could make up by increased virulence and 
scurrility for the temporary laudation into which 
Junius had been driven or beguiled. 

It is almost equally incorrect to say that Lord 
Camden was not attacked by Junius. He is in one 
place represented as " an object neither of respect 
nor esteem," and as having at different times held 
every kind of opinion and conduct (iii. 174) ; in 
another as the ^' invader of the constitution, afler 
trampling the laws under his feet " (ii. 472) ; and, 
in a third, as ^' an apostate lawyer, weak enough 
to sacrifice his own character, and base enough to 
betray the laws of his country" (ii. 457).* 

The attacks of Junius upon Lord Mansfield have 
been treated of in a former volume, and it has been 
shown how utterly void of foundation all thos 
charges were. In fact, the whole originated in 

* It appears to me that the weight of internal evidence is 
60 Strong in*£Bivonr of Mr. Burke being the author of Junius, 
that his own positive and solemn denial alone can make us 
disbelieve it (Cor. i. 275.) 
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the most profound ignorance of the subject which 
the nameless slanderer had undertaken to discuss. 
That his venom, however, produced some efiect is 
undeniable. The spirit of party ; the general desire 
to see a great man humbled ; above all, the feeling 
which, it must be confessed, prevails in the people 
of this country, unfriendly to the judicial dignity, 
though sufficiently respectful towards the adminis- 
tration of justice in the abstract — all worked with 
the authors and disseminators of the groundless in- 
vectives, and made men not indeed suppose that 
Lord Mansfield was ^^ the very worst and most dan- 
gerous man in the whole kingdom,*' but that he 
was open to attack beyond other judges, and was no 
longer so invulnerable as the voice of theproftssion 
had hitherto pronounced him to be. As a proof 
how much progress unprosecuted slander had made 
in undermining this great magistrate's reputation, 
at least for a moment, take the following passage 
in Horace Walpole's Letters : it was written in the 
beginning of the session, 1770-1. " If we have 
nothing else to do after the holidays, we are to 
amuse ourselves with worrying Lord Mansfield, 
who, between irregularities in his court, timidity, 
and want of judgment, has lowered himself to be 
the object of hatred to many, and of contempt to 
every body. I do not think that he could re-estab- 
lish himself if he were to fight Governor Johnstone" 
{Letters to Sir H, Mann, ii. 120). 
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The effects of continually awailmg a judge are 
somewhat singular. Because it is an unquestion- 
able position that judicial reputation ought never 
to be rashly attacked, and that all society have 
an interest in upholding it, there arises a most 
preposterous notion that when this rule is vio- 
lated there must be some ground for the imputa. 
tions cast; and thus the principle which should 
be the safeguard of ihe Bench is converted into a 
means of sapping its authority. Add to this, that 
no great judge can have long filled his place with- 
out giving offence to numerous individuals and to 
many members of his own profession, eveU although 
be may not have had the disposal of patronage, the 
most fruitful of all the sources of official unpopu- 
hsntf, A judge too, when assailed, is estremely 
helpless. He is essentially a passive character. He 
has no meftns of exhibiting whatever pugnacity he 
may be endowed with, even in self-defence. This, 
which with all generous natures would operate as his 
safeguard, only fiimidies an additional temptation 
to meaner beings, and encourages them in their as- 
saults. The result certainly is that temporary 
clouds generally overcast the brightest judicial re- 
putation at some period of its course. But it is 
equally certain that such clouds speedily pass away ; 
no man now thinks the worse of Lord Mansfield 
because of Junius. 

i3 
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It is not even true that the fiunily of Lord Hol- 
land were always treated with respect, although 
from the certain &ct of the Francises, whom that 
family patronised, being at least connected with 
Junius, if not the real authors of the Letters, it 
could hardly be supposed that it would ever be 
the object of his assiduous abuse. But nothing can 
be more contemptuous than his treatment of Mr. 
Fox, whom he suspected, evidently against all pro- 
bability, of having written an answer to one of his 
Letters; and while he plainly states that Lord 
Holland is ''not invulnerable," he throws out a 
dark threat to the son, and, indeed, to the whole 
family, to beware how they provoke him (iii. 410) ; 
signing the letter '' Anti-Fox." 

The only public man of any mark whom he spares 
appears to be Mr. Greorge Grenville. This exemp- 
tion he certainly owed much less to his truly respect- 
able and indeed invulnerable character, than to the 
circumstance of his being anything rather than a 
brilliant person, and to the accident of his being 
wholly removed from power and office, and almost 
from all political influence, during the last years 
of his honourable and useful life. But it must 
further be remarked, that he died long before the 
close of Junius's writings. These extended to May, 
1772, under various names, and under the most 
famous of his signatures, to the month of January 
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in that year ; and Mr. Grenville died in November, 
1 770, befbre more than half the career of Junius had 
been accomplished. 

So universal was his attacks — But although the 
remark be trite, that he who accuses all men 
only convicts one, it is, after all, on the audacity of 
his fiJsehoods that the bad character of this writer, 
like that of all his tribe, rests, although to this his 
temporary influence was in great part owing. His 
scurrilous abuse of the Duke of Graflon and Lord 
North can hardly be termed mere licentious ribal- 
dry, for truth iB plainly violated when the former 
is called '^ the in&mous Duke of Grafton," one 
'* branded with the infamy of a notorious breach of 
trust," one ^ d^^raded below the condition of a 
man ;" — ^when the latter is described ^' as totally 
regardless of his own honour," noted for ^^ the 
blackness of his heart," andlt <' steady perseverance 
in infamy ;" '' long since discarding every principle 
of conscience ;" a man '' every one action of whose 
life for two years has separately deserved imprison- 
ment." But many specific accusations were scat- 
tered abroad. We have seen the pure invention 
of the writer's malice in the falsehoods delibe- 
rately told against the Duke of Bedford, espe- 
cially in the fabrication respecting the Peace of 
Paris; and we have seen how he g^rafled that 
untruth upon the story imported by Dr. Mus- 
grave, and relating to other parties. That his 
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motive wa« to hit ini lite point which he believed 
was the most sensitive^ is beyond all doubt. The 
Duke's public character mainly rested on tiie sac- 
cess of his negotiation ; and, as he was naturally 
tenacious of that reputation, so w«re the people of 
tills country equally alive to any suspicion. of peisu* 
niaiy corruption in public meiu Therefore it was 
that the species of £iJsehood must be coined which 
should meet those several demands for it. But we 
are not left to conjecture upon thi» point. Under 
the writer's own hand we have a history of the de- 
signs over* which his heart brooded. The printer 
had been deterred fix>m publishing a tetter, under the 
signature of Yindex, by the fear of prosecution. 
Junius tells him that the charge contained in it is 
the only one to which its object has not long been 
callous. The intended viclim was the King ; the 
charge was of cowardice ! ^' I must tell you,'' says 
Junius, ^' and with positive certainty, that our gra<- 
cious ~— is as callous as stockfish to every thing 
but the reproach of eowardMce. That alone is able 
to set the humours afloat. After a paper of that, 
kind he won't eat meat for a week" (i. 221). I 
need hardly add that the utter fUsehood of such a 
charge was at all times of Geoi^ III.'s life ad*> 
mitted by all parties, even in the utmost heat of 
factious conflict. But this writer, with the malign 
nity of a fiend, frames his Iklsehood in order to 
assail with certainty the tender point of his victim. 
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And suchy we may be asBured, are the motives which 
actuate the greater number of those who drive the 
base trade of the concealed slanderer. 

It is truly painful to reflect i^n the success 
which attoided the disreputable laboura of this 
author, at a time when good writing was very ^ rare 
in ^hanend publications, and long before the 
periodical press had lost its influence and respect- 
ability by the exeesses into which of late years it 
has run. The boldness of the assaults made upon 
individuals, fiill as much as the power with which 
they were conducted, had the efleet of overawing 
the public, and m many cases of silBncing those 
agaiimt whom they operated. The veiy circum^ 
stuice which should have impaired their force- gave 
them, as it always does, additional impression. The 
^^ unknown" and the ^^ grand " were, as usual, con- 
founded. The same things which, said by any one 
individual, though respectable in himself, would 
have had but little weight, seemed to proceed from 
an awM and undefined power, which might be one 
or many, and might possess an importance that the 
imagination was left to expand^at will. But it is still 
more painful to observe cnich men as Lord North 
imd Mr. Burke lending Uiemselves to support the 
popular delusion ; the one from his wonted candour 
and good humour, ^e odier from factious motives ; 
both, in some degree, from the kind of fear which 
makes superstitious men sacrifice to evil spirits. 
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Lord North calls him ^'the great Boar of tlie 
Forest/* and the "mighty Junius:" Mr. Burke 
wishes that Parliament had the benefit of "his 
knowledge, hb firmness, his integrity." It would 
have been a worthier task for Lord North to bring 
his unblushing falsehoods to trial befi^re a jury of 
his country, as the Duke of Bedfohl should cer- 
tainly have done ; and it would have conferred more 
honour on Mr. Burke to have joined with all good 
men in reprobating the practices by which one of the 
foulest of libeUeis degraded the liberty of the press, 
and prepared the way for the excesses which Mr. 
Burke himself was fitted afterwards to deplore, 
and the contempt into which his perspicacity did 
not then perceive this great saf^fuard of liberty 
was at a still later period in peril of fidling. 

At all events, we who now have had leisure to 
contemplate the period in which those great states- 
men Hved, and to weigh the justice of their tributes 
to this too celebrated writer, have the duty cast 
upon us of exposing his falsehoods, and of rendering 
a necessary, though a tardy reparation, to those 
characters which he unscrupulously assailed. Nor 
is there any duty the discharge of which brings 
along with it more true satisfaction. It may be 
humble in its execution, but its aim is lofty ; it 
may be feebly performed, but it is exceedingly 
grateful. Nor can any one rise from his labours 
with a more heartfelt satisfaction than he who 
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thinks that he has contributed to rescue merit from 
obloquy, and to further the most sacred of all 
human interests, the defeat of injustice — injustice $ 

in which they share who fear to resist it. *' Sed 
injustitiee genera duo sunt ; unum eorum qui infe- 
runt ; alteram eoram qui ab iis, quibus infertur, I 

si possunt, non propulsant injuriam." (Cic. De \ 

Of., I')* i 

* '* But of injustice there are two kinds : one, theirs who do 
an injury; the other, theirs who do not prevent an injvry 
when they haye the power/* 
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Among the names that adorn the legal profession, 
there are few which stand so high as that of Cam- 
den. His reputation as a lawyer could not have 
gained this place for him ; even as a judge he would 
not have commanded such distinction, though on 
the Bench he greatly increased the i&me which he 
brought from the bar ; but in the senate he had no 
professional superior, and his integrity for the most 
part spotless in all the relations of public life, with 
the manly firmness which he uniformly displayed 
in maintaining the free principles of the constitu- 
tion, wholly unmixed with any leaning towards 
extravagant popular opinions, or any disposition to 
court vulgar fiivour, justly entitle him to the very 
highest place among the Judges of England. 

It was a remarkable circumstance that although 
he entered the profession with all the advantages of 
elevated station, he was less successful in its pursuit, 
and came more slowly into its emoluments, than 
almost all others .that can be mentioned who have 
raised themselves to its more eminent heights from 
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humble and even obscure b^imiings. One can 
hardly name any other chief judge, except Bacon 
himself, who was the son of a chief justice. Lord 
Camden's father presided in the Court of Eling^s 
Bench. He himself was called to the bar in his 
twenty-fourth year, and he continued to awcdt the 
arrival of clients, — their "fcnocks at his door while 
the cock crew,"'* — ^for fourteen long years ; but to 
wait in vain. In his thirty-eighth year he waff, 
like Lord Eldbn, on the point of retiring from 
Westminster Hall, and had resolved to shelter him- 
self from the frowns^ of fortune within the walls of 
his College, there to live upon his fellowship till a 
vacant living in the country should fall to his share. 
This resolution^ he communicated to his fiiend 
Henley, afterwards so well known first as Lord 
Keeper, and then as Lord Chancellor Northington, 
who vainly endeavoured to rally him out of a de- 
spondency fbr which, it must be confessed, there 
seemed good ground'. He consented, however, at 
his friend's solicitation, to go once more the West- 
em Circuit, and through his kind offices received a 
brief as hfa junior in an important cause-offices 
not perhaps in those days so severely reprobated as 
they now are by the more stem etiquette of the 
profession. 

' The leader's accidental illness threw upon Mr. 

Pratt the conduct of the cause ; and his great elo- 

* Sub galli cantum, consoltor abi ostia pulsat— ITor. 
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quence, and his &r more important qualifications 
of legal knowledge and practical expertness in the 
management of business, at once opened fi>r him 
the way to a brilliant fortune. His success was 
now secure. After eight years of very considerable 
practice, though unequal to that which most other 
great leaders have attained, he was made at once 
Attorney-General ; and three years after, in 1762, 
raised to the Bench as Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, '^the pillow," according to Lord Coke, 
^* whereon the attorney doth rest his head.*' In 
1749, when in his forty-sixth year, he fiad been 
chosen to represent the borough of Downton, but 
during his short experience of the House of Com- 
mons he appears not to have gained any distinction. 
The rewards of parliamentary ambition were re- 
served to a later period of his life. 

Of his forensic talents no records remain, beyond 
a general impression of the accuracy which he 
showed as a lawyer, though not of the most pro- 
found description ; par negoHis neque swpra.* The 
fame of his legal arguments in Westminster Hall 
is not of that species which at once rises to the 
mind on the mention of Dunning's name, or Wal- 
lace's, the admirable variety and fertility of whose 
juridical resources were such that ^' their points " 
are spoken of to this day, and spoken of with ad- 
miration. But he greatly excelled them both in 
* Equal to business, no more* 
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powers as a leader at Nisi Prius ; and his eloquence 
was apparently of that chaste and gentle but per- 
suasive kind which distinguished his great rival 
Murray, and made all the readers of Milton in- 
voluntarily apply to him the fiunous portraiture of 
Belial— 

Belial, in act more graceful and humane — 
A fkirer person lost not heaven; he seemed 
For dignity composed and high exploit. 

His tongue' 
Dropt manna, and could make the worse appear 
The better reason. 

But his eminently judicial qualifications shone forth 
conspicuously when he rose into their proper sphere. 
His unwearied patience, hb unbroken suavity of 
manner, his unruffled calmness of temper, the more 
to be admired because it was the victory of deter- 
mined resolution over a natural infirmity, his lucid 
clearness of comprehension and of statement, his 
memory singularly powerful and retentive, his 
great anxiety to sift each case to the very bottom, 
and his scrupulous, perhaps extreme, care to assign 
the reasons for every portion of his opinions, went 
far to constitute a perfect judge, inferior in value 
though these qualities might be to the profound 
learning that has marked some great magistrates, 
like Lord Eldon and the older lawyers ; and, per- 
haps, to the union of marvellous quickness with 
sure sagacity, for which others, like the Kenyons, 
and the Holroyds, and the Littledales, have been 
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ft,mous. There was, however, in liord Camden no 
deficiency of legal accomplishments, nor any want 
either of quickness or of perspicacity in the conduct 
of judicial business. And it must ever be remem- 
bered , that as a judge has always, or almost always^ 
the statements and the suggestions of all parties 
before him, and is thus rather placed in a passive 
situation, those faculties of rapid perception and of 
deep penetration, that circumspection which no risk 
can escape, and that decision, at once prompt and 
firm, which instantly meets the exigencies of each 
sudden emergency, are far less essential virtues, &r 
less usefhl attributes of the ermine than of the 
gown. It is but rarely that a judge can be taken 
off his guard ; never in any important civil suit, 
unless by some accident there is an extreme over- 
match of the advocate upon one side compared 
with his antagonist ; and chiefly possible in crimi- 
nal cases, disposed of by a law which lies within a 
narrow compass, and connected with fkcts generally 
of ordinary occurrence and easy to deal with. It 
would thus be extremely erroneous to underrate 
Lord Camden's judicial qualities, merely because 
there have been many more consummate masters of 
English jurisprudence upon the bench, and some 
even of more extraordinary sagacity, quickness, and 
penetration. 

In the great qualities of sustained dignity, chaste, 
nd therefore, not exaggerated propriety of demean- 



our, absolute impartiality, and fearless declaration 
of kis conscientioiis opinion, how surely soever it 
might expose him *to the frowns of power, or the 
yet more galling censure of his profession, this 
eminent magistiate had no superior, very few 
equals. That prolession is ever sing^ulady jealous 
on such points, and particularly prone to suspect 
such conduct as proceeding from a love of popu- 
larity, which these learned men, having but rarely 
been able to taste, are extremely apt to pronounce 
unsavoury, citing the illustrious chancellor and 
philosopher, of whom th^ peradventure have only 
read the one saying, that ^^ a popular judge is a de* 
formed thing, and plaudites are fitter for players 
than for magistrates." This propensity of the bar 
Lord Camden well knew ; but he felt above all 
dread of its effects, conscious that he was instigated 
by no childish love of plebeian applause, and only 
acted the part of an honest man in showing by 
his judgments those sentiments which ever filled 
his breast — a sincere love of public liberty, and an 
eirtire devotion to the principles of the British con« 
stitution. 

The decision of this great judge upon the 
question of general warrants, raised by the attempt 
of Lord Hali&x, the Secretary of State, to search 
the house of Wilkes, and commit him to prison 
without a specification of his penon or of his 
offence, further than stating it to be the publication 
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of a seditious and treasonable paper, is well known 

to every reader ; and no less known is the marked 

^ contrast of the dignified and severe justice of the 

^ bench, and the trumpery vapouring talk of the 

5| profligate trader in mob fiivour, whose oppression, 

ii by illegal exercise of power, had arrayed in his 

defence even those who most scorned his character 
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and distrusted his professions. It was on the 
% ground of his arrest being a breach of his par- 

it liamentary privilege that he obtained his discharge. 

ll This cause came before Lord Camden, as did the 

••> actions brought in consequence against the Secre- 

tary of State's messengers, who had executed the 
general warrant, the year after the Chief Justice 
came upon the bench. On the habeas corpus 
he had expressed an opinion, in which his brethr^i 
concurred, that such warrants were justified by 
numerous precedents. But when he tried at Nisi 
Priiis the actions for fidse imprisonment, io which 
the legality of general warrants came in question, 
he declared his opinion to be that they were illegal, 
adding these memorable words — ^^If the other 
judges, and the highest authority in this kingdom, 
the House of Peers, should pronounce my opinion 
erroneous, I submit, as will become me, and kiss 
the rod ; but I must say, that I shall always con- 
sider it as a rod of iron for the chastisement of the 
people of Great Britain." 
~ The tenour of the warrant was, " to make strict 
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and diUgent search for the authosB ainl printers of 
a certain seditious and treasonable paper, entitled 
No. 45 of the North Briton, and them, or any of 
them being so found, to apprehend and secure, 
together with their papers, and to bring them in 
safe custody to be examined, and ^rther dealt with 
according to law." The special jury who tried 
the cause returned, after a trial of fifteen hours, a 
verdict for the plaintiff, with 1000/. damages, in 
entire accordance with the Chief Justice's direc- 
tion. 

When a new trial was moved for misdirection, 
his Lordship spoke these memorable words — <' To 
enter a man's house, by virtue of a nameless war- 
rant, in order to procure evidence, is worse than the 
Spanish Inquisition— a law under which no English- 
man would wish to live an hour. It is a daring 
public attack upon the liberty of the subject, and 
in violation of the 29th chapter of Magna Charta 
(NuUus liber homo, &c.), which is directly pointed 
against that arbitrary power."* 

The applause of his countrymen, that applause 
which Lord Mansfield so eloquently described as 
following great actions and not run afler, was dealt 
out to the Chief Justice in a liberal measure. The 
corporations of Dublin, Bath, Exeter, Norwich, 

* Buckle ». Money, 2 Wils. 205. The imprisonment had 
only been for six hoars, and the treatment unexceptionable ; 
but the Chief Justice had charged the jury on its being a 
violation of public liberty. 
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besought him to accept their fieodom. London 
herself enrolled him amoi^ her ciiiaenB, and 
placed upon the walls of Guildhall his portrait, 
magnificently painted by Sir Jodina iBeynolds, with 
an inscription at onoe simple, chaste, and true: 
^^ In honarem tanU vki AnffluM lUfeHatU lege 
eusertoris" • 

Two years only eli^psed before he was laiaed to 
the peerage; and in 1766 he succeeded his «arlj 
and steady friend, Lord Northington,.a8 Oha&oeUor« 
He held the^great seal about four years. 

If his decisions in the Court of Cbai^cery, daring 
that period, have never been the subject of great 
panegyric, they certainly have escaped all censure; 
and he was of too firm a mind, and, at the same 
time, too discreet and modest, to fidl into the great 
error which shipwreched the judicial fitme of iuture 
equity judges, well vened in the practice of their 
courts. He neither, .like some d his successors, 
so vacUhited, so disliked to pronounce the opinion 
he had formed, as to put off the evil day of decision, 
and overwhelm his court with causes heard and 
undetermined; nor did he place, like others, his 
chief praise in unhesitating and promiscuous dis- 
patch of business, directing all his efforts to sup- 
pressing the arguments which it was his duty to 
hear, and estimating his merit by the number, 
rather than the excellence, of his judgments, so as 

* In honour of so eminent a wuk, assertor by flie law of 
^tSnglish liberty. 
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to draw from Sir Samuel Romilly the comparison, 
that he preferred the slow justice of the Chancellor 
to his Deputy's speedy injustice. From these 
opposite rocks the calm and even course of Xord 
Camden's administration of justice preserved him 
safe. And, beside obtaining the praise of having 
dispatched all the court's business in a manner to 
give the suitors and the bar satisfaction, he has 
left judgments on important questions of great 
merit. It may be enough to mention the well- 
known case upon Bills of Review, Smith i;. Clay, 
which fixes the law of the court upon that very 
important question; and which he decided in an 
argument, tolerably well preserved in some reports, 
an argument combining the highest qualities of 
judicial eloquence. His judgment in the great case 
of Duke of Northumberland v. Earl of Egremont, 
afler an argument of several days, also possesses 
rare excellence.* 

In parliament, his judicial as well as political 
conduct may be deservedly r^arded as a model. 
In the celebrated Douglas cause, his argument on 
moving the reversal of the Court of Session's 
judgment, and establishing the legitimacy of the 






* Ambler, 647 and 657, contuns a very abridged accoimt 
of these cases. I was &voured with Sir S. Romilly's fall 
notes of my illnatlHoiis predecessor's judgment in Smith v. 
Clay, and communicated it to the Court during the first year 
that I held the Great Seal. 
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party claimiDg the Duke of Douglas's large estate^ 
possesses the greatest merit. Lord Mansfield's 
engaged more of the public attention at the time» 
a chiefly because of the famous letters of Andrew 

^ Stuart, to which it gave rise, and in which be was 

ii most severely and ably attacked. But whoever 

I i reads both speeches will find it difficult to refuse 

the preference to the Chancellor's ; although there 
*| is every reason to believe that the Chief Justice's 

<2; has been very imperfectly preserved. Both are 
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r^ to be found in the second volume of the Col* 

lectanea Juridiea, But Andrew Stuart treats 
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Lord Mansfield's as never having been published 

&irlyy and from authority ; and he dares him to 

the publication, in terms which seem to imply an 

!^ intimation that there was something not convenient 

^ to give through the press, and a suspicion that the 

\ cautious Chief Justice would not venture upon the 

; course pointed out.* It is moreover quite certain 

that the printed account to which I have referred 

contains no mention of Andrew Stuart, hardly any 

reference to him, while Lord Camden's speech is 

filled with direct charges distinctly brought against 

* ** If the mnltiplicily of yofor other afikirs be sssigaed 
as an excuse for avoiding to give any answer, there is yet 
another naeihod which may serve to afford me satisfiiction, 
and may possibly do justice to yourself without consuming 
much of your time. It is to publish to the world your speech 
against me in the Douglas cause" — Letter iv. page 38. 
~ (The Italics are in the original.) 
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him; and jet the defence is entirely made as 
against Lord Mansfifsld, and no assault whatever 
is made upon Lord Camden. Lord Mansfield's 
jud^^t^ as reported, is a wretched performaace, 
and chiefly rests on thts position, that a woman ^ 
Lady Jane Douglaa's illustrious desc^it could not 
he guilty of a fraud. 

I have spoken of Lord Camden's judtoiai conduct 
in the Courts of Westminster Hall, and in the 
House of Lords. He was, however^ AiUy more 
eminent in the senate than in the forum. He 
brought into parliament a high professional repu- 
tation ; and beside the rq)utatton which this and 
his great office gare him, his talents were peculiarly 
suited to shine in debat»e. An admirable memory, 
ample quickness of apprehension, suffieiaitkaraing 
for all ordinary oocasfona, a clear and pieasii^ 
elocutkm, great command of hin^dif, a natural 
vivacity which gave his manner animation without 
eflfori, rendered him one of the most impressive 
and pleaaiag speakers of his time. His conduct, 
too, had been uniform and ooosistent; he was 
always, wheth^ on the B^ioii,.or in the Council, 
W in Bsrliament, the friend of constitutional 
liberty, of which he steadily proved the honest 
but the temperate defender. He had taken a part 
which indicated some considerable (Uff»enee with 
his colleagues, on the important question of Ame* 
rican taxation ; but after he had been Chancellor 
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between three and foot years, this difference 
occasioned his removal from office; and then 
disclosures were made which, it cannot be denied, 
ill served to cast some shade over a portion at least 

^ of his official conduct. The circumstances attend- 

f k ing this passage in Lord Camden s life are extremely 

i S instructive, as throwing light upon the principles 

of the times, and in this view they deserve to be 
*| more closely considered. 

<^ When upon the assembling of parliament in 
'^ January, 1770, Lord Chatham moved an amend- 
ment, pledging the Lords, with all convenient 
speedj to take into consideration the causes of the 
g prevailing discontents, and particularly the pro- 
ceedings of the Commons touching Wilkes's elec- 
tion, and closed his remarkable reply by affirming 
^ that ^' where the law ends the tyranny begins," 
1 Lord Camden rose and declared, with a warmth 
] unusual to him, that he had accepted the Great 
Seal without condition, and meant not to be tram- 
> melled by the king (then correcting his expression) 
— ^by his ministers ; but he added, ^^ I have suffered 
myself to be so too long. I have beheld, with 
nlent indignation, the arbitrary measures of the^ 
minister. I have long drooped and held down my 
head in council, and disapproved with my looks 
those steps which I knew my avowed opposition 
could not prevent. I will do so no longer, but 
openly and boldly speak my sentiments." He then 
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supported Lord Chatham's amendment; declared 
that, if as a judge he should pay any respect to the 
vote of the Commons, he should look upon himself 
as a traitor to his trust and an enemy to his country ; 
accused the ministers of causing the existing dis* 
contents ; and all but in terms, certainly by im« 
plication, charged them with having formed a 
conspiracy against the liberties of the people. The 
ministers whom he thus accused had, through all 
the time of their measures causing the discontents, 
and their conspiracy against public liberty, been 
his colleagues, and still were his colleagues ; for, 
strange to tell, he made this speech without having 
taken any step to resign the Great Seal. It is not 
to be wondered at that those colleagues should 
complain of such unexampled conduct, though 
they might have had themselves to thank for it ; 
but it is singular that a month elapsed before thdr 
complaint, could find a vent* On Lord Booking- 
ham's motion for a Committee on the State of 
the Nation, at the beginning of February, Lord 
Sandwich charged the late Chancellor with duplicity 
in permitting the proceedings against Wilkes to 
proceed M'ithout remonstrance, and refusing to 
give any opinion respecting thenu Lord Camden 
positively asserted, upon his honour, that he had 
informed the Duke of Grafton of his opinion, that 
those proceedings were both imprudent and illegal. 
The Duke admitted that he had once intimated. 
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but not in express tersos, that he thought the 
measure impolitic or ill timed; but that he had 
never giren his opinion on the vote of incapacity ; 
ia •— H)n the contrary, that whenever the subject was 

€k agitated in the cabinet he had remained silent, or 

1 1^ retired ; and Ixmi Weymouth confirmed the Duke's 

f!E statement, advening to one particular occasion 

* "^ upon which, on the bare mention of expuLaon or 

*g ' incapacity. Lord Camden had withdrawn fimn the 

<^ discussion. I^ord Camden repeated his assertion, 

*? that he had always entertained a strong opinion 

;;; against the proceedings, and had frequently ex- 

pressed it ; but he admitted that, finding his opinions 
^ rejected or despised, he had absented himself from 

».» a cabinet where his presence could only distract 

E his colleagues from a course already resolved on, 

f and which his single voice couM not prevent them 

I from pursuing. Lord Chatham asserted, that Lord 

• Camden had frequently made the same statement 

t lo him, supporting it by cogent reasons. 

f Upon this veiy extraordinary passage various 

remarks arise. But first of all It is natural to 
observe upon the singular state of a government 
thus conducted. The administration of public 
afiairs in a very critical emergency, or what in 
those comparatively quiet times was so regarded, 
appears to have been committed to men who had 
little or no confidence in each other ; and the fiM 
minister, in point of rank, the chief law adviser 
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of the crown, the very head of the kw, differed 
openly from all his coUeagties upon the two great 
questions of the day, yet withheld his o{^H)«tion 
to their measures, aad even absented himself from 
their consul^tions as often as those matters were 
discussed. If anything could make this stale of 
afliirs more intolerable, and more Inconsistent with 
the public good, it was the undoubted fiict that the 
more pressii^ of the two questions, the proceeding 
respecting Wilkes, was entirely of a legal and 
constitutional nature, on which the Chancellor's 
opinion was the most indispensably required, and 
was a question intimately connected witb^ if not 
mainly arising out of, judicial proceedings over 
which the Chancellor had himself, while Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, presided. 

The next remark which suggests itseif is, that 
the cabinet had no great right to complain of the 
line taken by Lord Camden ; for he plainly had 
given his colleagues to understand that he differed 
with them, and that on this account he withheld 
his opinion fh>m them. They had a right to 
object I they were entided to require his aid, and 
on his refusing it, to demand his resignation. 
They chose to retain him amongst them, and 
therefore ihey took him on his own terms. But 
the party which had a r^ht to complain of Lord 
Camden had an equal right to complain of all his eoU 
leagues, and that party was the country. A cabinet 
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80 constructed and so acting was wholly indipable 
of well administering the afiairs of ih^ iM16^j)iiid 
it was the duty of his colleagues^ t6^fi^illfe^^n$r 
his full co-operation or his retireirieM ;' iidcl^ffH&Ve 
#k ' all it was the duty of Lord Gkni»b)RI9MifiQuMi 

l^ his exalted station whenever h#»did ^o^chObi^ito 

!!S perform its highest duU^. T^ '^i^extOSft^^lii <i^ 

while he disapproved of > the' g^fiM^htV^^^ 
•^ ceedings; to be responsible Yo#^ni€a)illi^'^%Mtli 

<L he pronounced no opinibnf M^i^m 'ba'^B^f^^r^ 

one; to contiiAie a nominal mMyii^iSPSLi^MiHi 
while the most important lacts #eHnio&i|^> ^'^Mb 
name, which he believed milift involtcT ih^^thm&y 
^ in a war with her colonies; ^Hd^egbiBi^r'^^lsb 

^ the peace of the empire' ^tJiome^-4i)$ls^i|iIf>ll^ 

£ regarded as hostile to the princ1i)li^''of^fh^(b6tt^ 

^ stitution and subversive of the peofSfe^s %a<^t Uli^t^ 

\ rights — was surely an o4ience of to high'>li littiU^ 

: as ever statesman committed. Jit it b^'sdM^tfiitt 

I he continued responsible for those measur^y the 

I answer is, that this rather aggravates than ' eii^ 

tenuates the charge ; for he was responsible only 
because he in truth joined to execute them. In* 
stead of opposing them, as was his bounden duty, 
he aided in giving them effect. 

It is impossible to contemplate this subject 
without once more being struck with the very low 
point at which political virtue in those times was 
pitched. The most constitutional judge who had 
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\ip to that time ever sat upon the bench, one ol 
the purest politicians that had ever appeared, U 
found to have persevered in a course of official 
conduct which all men in our day would regard 
as an enormous delinquency. Instead of his be* 
coming the object of universal reprobation, the 
only censure called down upon him by the dis* 
closure was a single attack in one debate, in which 
the great leader of the high constitutional party 
wannly defended him, and his supporters joined 
with their applause. The spirit of party no doubt 
greatly contributed to this result ; the joy of the 
opposition was buoyant over so great a shock ab 
Lord Camden's opposition to his colleagues gav€ 
the ministry ; and accordingly we find Lord Shel 
burne expressing a hope, that *Hhe Great Seal 
would go a b^ging, and tliat no one would bt 
found base and mean-spirited enough to accept it 
upon such conditions as might gratify the ministers, 
as soon as the present worthy Chancellor should 
be dismissed ;" for it is none of the least strange 
parts of the transaction, though apparently a thing 
not unusual in those times, that the Chancellor's 
opposition to the government was offered while he 
remained in office; he was not dismissed till a 
week after he had avowed his difference with his 
colleagues, and charged them by implication with 
a conspiracy against public liberty. 

Nevertheless, it must be observed, that the lower 
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tone of political morality and the prevalence of 
&ction will not wholly account for the singular 
circumstances which we have been considering. 
HJ^ The exclusion of the public from a view of all 

i^ that passed in parliament must be taken into the 

'2 account.* If instead of an occasional and sur- 

! £ petitions glanee at the debates of their repre- 

*- '^ sentatives and of the peers, the people had daily 

•B read a full account of these proceedings, and if the 

<L:' conduct of public men had been constantly sub- 

at jected to the scrutiny of the oatioja through the 

pfess, it can nowise be doubted that the extra- 
ordinary disclosures made vpon Lord Camden's 
d! quitting office would have excited universal in- 

dignation. It eaix as little be questioned tiiat, had 
p! he and his colleagues been always 9^ting under the 

c. vigilant eye of the nation at large, and accountable 

I, to it as well as to their party-adherents and party- 

adversaries— the men equally engaged in playing 
against each other the game of faction, r^;ardle88 
of the country — no such state of things could liave 
existed in the cabinet a3 we have been oont^n-r 
plating, and no man could have vestured to hold 

* It is hardly to be believed that as late as 1770 the Xn- 
mtal Be$i8ter ^onld not ventare to 4o more than iadisdnctly 
and wi^nt names hint at any part of the proeeedings 'vluch 
we have been describing. Lord Camden's statement, and 
Lord Sandwich's accusation of him, are not even alluded to. 
The Sovereign is only mentioned by the letter K., Parliameat 
by P., and the House of Commons by H. of C. 
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such a course a« we hare seen Lord Camden, safe 
and uncensured, pursued. 

Finally, we may draw from these particulars in 
his history, an inference suggested also by the 
DiarieiB recently published of his two predecessors, 
Lord King and Lord Cowper, that the importance 
of the Chancellor in former times was far inferior 
to that which this high functionary now enjoys. 
A mere lawyer may now, ajs formerly, hold the 
great seal, and may now, as then, have little of the 
weight which he ought, for the safety of the cabinet 
and the good of the country, to possess. But if 
any one, of statesmanlike accomplishments, is now 
raised to that high office, or even any one who, 
like Lord Eldon, had previously never given hb 
mind to state affairs, yet possessed a capacity for 
bearing a part in their direction, the influence 
which he must enjoy knows hardly any bounds but 
those which his own inclination or the jealousy of 
his colleagues may prescribe. It was not so a 
century ago, — ^perhaps, with the exception of Lord 
Hardwicke, it was not so before the time of Lord 
Loughborough. We find Lord King speaking of 
Sir Bobert Walpole's consulting him, and so far 
confiding in him as to inform him of important 
matters in agitation, with a complacency which 
plainly shows that he was very £ir from considering 
such treatment a matter of course, as with any 
Chancellor whatever it would assuredly be in our 
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times. In like manner we can have na douloft, 

that had the office been regarded in the samfi light 

^ at George the Third's acoession aa it was oiTthc 

i;^ latter part of his reign, so eiftineut: a<^p€in9Qn.ia» 

^ Lord Camden when holding, it, • a < povaoiiiaft well 

t Ib known in the political as in the l^[^ worlds 99^, 

f SI from hiB former conduct, next;|0!X9xd>Chf|tb$iRPi9 

the peculiar favourite of the Etiglifli peop]lf9,»ie§uid 

never have acted the part he 4id oo^ t^O/giKiileft 

questions of the day, or been tli^.8ilimt,i(|iii9«p* 

ported, and impotent disapprovieriofib^Qours^jield 

a« by his colleagues on those great, i|ii^tfAi9«fiM; .^ » 

When he had once openly ti^en his part,. there 

^ was no faltering or hesitation^ia Mi^ftitqi^ c^^MSis, 

^ ^ During the whole of the proe^QcU^gs, b^^)iTl?»^off$ 

>^' and after the American war l^roke mU\ h^ ^Fit6%>^ 

'^ the steady and powerfiil champion, <^ th^ S9and 

\ * It is fit to add, however, tfaaton >hiii/mliB9nciittifo<9e 

^ important resignations took plaoe* Th^ Dnk^s of ^|^^9rt 

: and Manchester, Lords Granby, Huntingdon, and Coyeniry 

* resigned their household places. James Grekvifle guv^tip 

I the office of Vice-Treasnrer of Irdatidi and^Danmng'Siuit 

of Solicitor-General in this country. Xho Ql^ §leal, t^p 

from Lord Camden (for, possibly wit^i a view to embai^^ 

the govemmeDt, he did not resign), was pressed by the King 

on Charles Yorke, and reluctantly acdep^ed iT^^J&ntaaiy ; 

he died suddenly on the 20th, as is supposed 'i>y> his i^wn 

hand, and as the Duke of Grafton's pspers.pifoye ; ,^94 ^^ 

Mansfield and Sir Eardlej Wilmot (Chief Justice of the 

Common Pleas) having both refused the Great Seal^iiwas 

put in commission fi>r a year, when Mr. Jiistioe Batiiiitst' at 

length accepted it / , 
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Opinions ^vhich were natural to his feelings 
attd his habits of thinking. Nor did any childish 
festr of lowering the dignity of an Ex-chancellor, 
much less any mean hankering after royal fitvour^ 
prevttit him from bearing his part in the parlia- 
mentary struggle which for twelve years was 
liiaintained i^ainst the court. He was upon every 
occasion, as it w^rejthe right arm of Lord Chatham ; 
Andnolany of his speeches, even in the meagre re- 
ports of the times, impress us with a high idea of 
his eloquence and of his powers as a debater. His 
constitutional opinions had, while in the House of 
Gommens, sometimes been pushed to the very verge 
of moderation even while Attorney-General. Take 
Snf^example :— In the debate on American taxation, 
ihi^'?766, there was a threat of proceeding against 
the printer of a report containing his speech, which 
Oe^d ^G«rbnville complained of as a breach of 
privflege. " I will maintain it to my latest hour ; 
taxation -and representation are inseparable. This 
positioli "is founded on the laws of nature ; it is 
moife ; it is itself an eternal law of nature ; for what- 
ever 11^ a man's own is absolutely his own ; no man 
has a right to take it from him without his consent, 
either expressed by himself or his representative. 
Whoever attempts to do it attempts an injury; 
whoever does it commits a robbery ; he throwe 
down and destroys the distinction between liberty 
and slavery." Here again is his doctrine of parlia^ 
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mentary representation: — ^'To iix the era when 

the Commons began is perilous and destructive ; 

to fix it in Edward's or Henry's xeign is owing 

i^ to the idle dreams of some whimncal, ill-judging 

'^ antiquaries ; but this is a point too important to 

f fe. be left to such wrong-headed people. When did 

! s: the House of Commons begin ? When, my Lords ? 

It began with the constitution. There is not a 

Tc blade of grass growing in the most obscure comer 

5^ of this kingdom which is not, which was not ever, 

'? represented since the constitution began. There 

M is not a "blade of grass which when taxed was not 

taxed by consent of the proprietor.'' 

'■^ It may easily be imagined that he was no so<»ier 

»»„ freed from the trammels, of office than a spirit so 

t^ congenial to that which animated Lord Chatham 

"^ would burst forth. He accordingly joined him in 

h denouncing as a violeht outrage on the constitution 

7 the vote of the Commons incapacitating Wilkes 

Z from sitting in parliament, because he had been 

t expelled aflber his election. This celebrated vote, 

'l the soundness of which Charles Fdx, such is the 

force of early prejudices, maintained to his dying 

day, appeal^ to have staggered even Lord Mansfield, 

who, when Lord Chatham moved an address to 

the Lords, declaring it unconstitutional, seemed 

through almost his whole speech to be arguing 

against it and in fiivour of the motion. He said, 

that he should regard himself as the greatest of 
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tyiants aud of traitors were he to be moved by it 
in his judicial capacity, though he added, mys- 
teriously, ^^that he bad never given his opinion 
upon it, and should probably carry it with him to 
the grave, J^ut he considered tha,t if the Commons 
had passed a^ unjustifiable resolution, it was a 
matter betweeo Qod and their c»wn cousciences ;. 
and that, the Lords oo^ld not carry up in an address 
a railing aocusatian U> the throne, thereby excitii^ 
a flame between the two Houg^^ not easily allayed.'* 
Lord Chatham and Lord Caoiden held that, all the 
argumeots qf Lord Mansfield being in fiivour of 
their amendment, bisyote should have accompanied 
his speech; and Lord Camdeu was so much im-* 
pr^n^ted with his Uluftrious. ftieud's sentiments, 
that though he would not quite go so far as to 
exclaim, ''X^et discard reign for er^," he yet 
declared ^' that, to the voice of the people be would 
join his feeble efforts, and the louder he he^ tbeoi 
cry, the better should he be pleased*^ 

Attj&t Lord Chatham's death, in 1778, rather 
£rcwi.lQ6£(of his grmt leader than from any infirmity 
of in^easMig 9ge, he lauely took a part in debate. 
That the latter was not the cause, of his inaction, 
we may well suppose from the gre»t excellence of 
the speeches which he occasionally delivered. One 
of these mu^ have po9sasBSie4 extiaojrdinary merit, 
th^t on L^d Shelburne^san^Mlmeiit to the address, 
27th of November, 1781 ; for it extorted from the 
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'most niggardly dispenser of praise perhaps the 

only panegyric of which he was ever guilty. Lord 

_ Thurlow said, ^' he never liad heard a more able 

fft. discourse within these walls ; that the premises 

rfeg were distinct and clear, while the deductions foU 

i Ic lowed without constraint or false colouring." ^< In 

£ Es thus speaking of the noble Lord's very g^reat 

abilities/' said the eminently dyslogistic Chan- 

7^ cellor, '^ I trust he will receive it as my real 

fbf sentiments, not being at any time much disposed 

'?^ to travel out of the business before the House for 

(haw 

;^ the purpose of keeping up tHe trivial forms of 

debate, much less to pay particular personal com- 
'.^ pliments to any man." 

When the disasters of the American war, more 

than the attacks of the opposition, had driven 

"^ Lord Nortli from the helm, Lord Camden became 

1;: President of the Council in the Bockingham Ad- 

ministration, and quitted that office when the 

Coalition ministry was formed next year, having 

t, consistently remained in the cabinet of Lord Shel- 

r burne and Mr. Pitt, when the personal and fiictious 

violence of the Whigs led them to oppose' the peace, 

and finally to overthrow the ministry that made it, 

by a Coalition which ruined the Whig character 

and influence for nearly a quarter of a century. 

>XJpon Mr. Pitt triumphantly defeating the Coali- 

Ktion, Lord Camden resumed his offiqe, and kept it 

to his death. 
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Mi£6tw<l0i»lthe'da(ie')tfni)» American war and the 
x«gdbcy id lines', Wi1fh'th<^ eaJfeeptton of delivering 
ahi^dtn^bl^ %|>««eh^)Bii^ti^t "Mr. Fox^s India JBill, 
aadoHKe op><^o^6ther8 tKh^ng^ Ifdb sfettne' struggles, 
hetfpok^ ^hk^^^bm:.''' ^nlM iht Singes illness 
b£n^ dented ib fWli^^rif, 1^ took the lead 
mai^ the' pT^iMtdkkgi iiffhnediedf^ith that event, 
IjOfdJThurl<aiii-lHSin^'>^idelitlj^' litUe' trusted by 
lin ]?i«t, who ii6d >disc^«M^har intrigues with 
the oppbsltidnatld C&ltoj^H^iitb^i Lord Camden 
in {)arlioiklar ttrgaed^ and' WkK- gtelai lesming and 
ability, '^h^ eiMstilnitiekial^'-tltii^ioii^ which arose 
from' time tiy jLime^ dtifittg /fife fi^rc^ eottlfroversy 
of that day, and he was per&i|M^^ never heard to 
greater (advantage than' ki thd ^dditotd' on the 
HeimApfiarentlft tight, and -Mh Fox's incautious 
atsertion of it^ a doctrine' >Arhidh Inet "With its most 
femidaUe adrersary in the vetetan champion of 
our popular constitufliion. ' Normust it be forgotten 
that he had now reached his 76th year. 

it does not appear that the lapse of four years 
mors' had either impaired his* Acuities or extin- 
guished his love of liberty t for he it was who, — a 
leading member of the Government, in the face of 
the unanimous opinion of all the Judges, supported 
as they were in the House itself by Lord Thurlow, 
Lord Kenyon, and Lord Bathurst, — maintained the 
rights of juries in libel cases by the law of Eng- 
land, and carried through, in spite of a most for-^ 
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midable opposition £roili those law lords^ the 
celebrated measure of Lord Erddae, which is 
conuQOxdy, though erroneously, called Mr» Fox's 
P&. Libel Act. 

«ac Nothing can be more refreshing to the lovers 

^ ^ of liberty, or more gratifying to those who venerate 

tZ! the judicial cfaamcter, than to contemplate tiie 

' d glorious struggle for his long-cherished principles 

" F? with which Lord Camden's illustrious life dosed. 

-Sr '^^ ^^ ^^ ^ youth seemed to kindle in the boeom 

iL^ of one touching on fourscore, as he was impelled 

'Sf to destroy the servile and inconsist^it doctrines c^ 

'.kJk others, slaves to mere technical kire, but void of 

^' the sound and discriminating judgmwt which 

>' mainly constitutes a legal, and above all a judidal, 

^ mind. On such passages as follow, the mind fondly 

^ and reverently dwells, thankftil that the pedantry 

^; of the profasion had not bera able to ruin so fine 

m an understanding, or freeae so genial a current 

of feeling,-Huid hopeful that fVtIure lawyers and 

I; Ibture judges may emulate the glory uid the virtue 

I of this great man. 

" It should be impilnted," he said, " on every 
juror's mind that, if a jury find a verdict of pub«> 
lishing, and leave the criminality to the judge, they 
would have to answer to God and their oonscienees 
fbr the punishment which by such judge may be 
inflictedj-^4[)e it fine, imprisonment, loss of ears, 
whipping, or any other disgrace."-—" I will aflirm," 
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added Lord Camden, *' that they have the right of 
deciding, and that there is no power by the law of 
this country to prevent them fix>m the exercise of 
the right if they think fit to maintain it. When 
they are pleased to acquit any defendant, their 
acquittal will stand good until the law of England 
shall be changed." " Give, my Lords," he ex- 
claimed, ^^give to the jury or to the judge the 
right of trud. You must give it to one or to the 
other, and I think you oan have no difficohy which 
to prefer. Flao^ the praw under the power of the 
jury, where it oaghl to be." 

On a future stage of the bill, 16th MiQr, 1792, 
he began a most able and energetic addrsss to the ^ 
House in terms which deeply moved all his hearers 
— because, trn said, how unlikely it was that he 
should ever address them any more. Aftet laying 
down the law as he conceived it eertainly to be, 
he added, '<So deaar am I of this, that if it were 
not the law, it should be made so ; for in all the 
catalogue of crimes there is not one so fit to be 
determined by a jury as libel.'* ** With them leave 
it, and I have not a doubt that they will always be 
ready to protect the character of individuals against 
the pen of slander, and the government against the 
licentiousness of sedition." 

The opinions of the judges were overruled, and 
the act was of purpose md^fe declaratory and not 
enactive after the opposition of the law lords had 
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thus been defeated. The Chancellor, as the last 

efibrt to retain the law in judicial hands, asked if 

Lord Camden would object to a clause being in* 

serted granting a new trial in case the court were 

§ dissatisfied with a verdict for the defendant?—* 

f^ ^' What/' (exclaimed the veteran frioid of freedom) 

^m^ u ^QY a verdict of acquittal ? " " Yes," said Lord 

Thurlow. '^ No, I thank you," was the memorable 

reply,-*and the last words spoken in public by this 

great man. The bill immediately was passed. 

Two years after, he descended to the grave full 

•^ of years and honours, the most precious honours 

,^^ which a patriot can enjoy, the unabated g^titude 

■CZ of his countrymen, and the unbroken. consciousness 

>. of having through good report and evil firmly 

b^H maintained his principles and fiuthfuUy discharged 

c::: his duty. 

«" ' In the whole of Lord Camden's life there is no 

^, passage more remarkable or more edifying than. 

"^ his manly adherence to his own clear and well-con* 

I;' sidered opinion, in spite of the high professional 

\:. authority by which it was impugned. There are 

many professional men who, after having long 

quitted the contentions of Westminster Hall, and 

been for a great portion of their lives removed 

from a close contact with their l^;al brethren, feel 

nervous at the idea of exposing themselves to be 

decried for ignorance or despised for heterodoxy, 

by the frowns of the legal community, adjusted to 
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the solemn authority and example of those set in 
place over them. It was the only mark of declin- 
ing vigour which Lord Erskine betrayed| that in 
the course of the Queen's case he dreaded to come 
in conflict with the judges, even on some points 
i^hich there is now no reason to doubt were wrongly 
decided, and which he accurately perceived at the 
time were erroneously determined.* At a more 
advanced age, Lord Camden retained the full 
vigour of his £iculties, so as boldly to announce 
his deliberate opinion ; and that it was in no degree 
biassed by any party leaning, or any hunting after 
popular applause, will appear manifest from the cir- 
cumstance of the Libel Bill being passed by him in 
the manner we have just been contemplating during 
the most vehement period of the controversy upon 
sedition that began with the F)*ench Revolution, 
and in the same year in which the proclamation 
against seditious writings was issued, and the iirs^ 
prosecutions for libel instituted by the government of 
which Lord Camden was so conspicuous a member.f 



* For example of misded^ion, take the rule laid dovn, 
that DO question on cross-examination can be put to a witness, 
the answer to which may refer to a written document, without 
produdng the document and placing it in the witness's 
hands, whereby the test applied whether to hb veradty or 
to his memory is defeated. 

j It is very gratifying to me that I can mention so yaluable 
a step towards improvement in the law of slander and libel 
as my learned and esteemed friend Lord Campbell has re- 
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In ckae cfonexioa with tlie most remarkable 
passages of Lord Camden's life, was the oonduct 
and in general the histoiy of Wilkes. We are 
thus led to speak somewhat cf tliat unprinoipled 
adventurer, not certainly as havii^ any pkoe 
^ [^ among the Statesmen of the age» but aa a^ideatally 

I ^^ connected wUh their history. 

. ^ The adventures of Wilkes are well known, and his 

' F^ general character is no lon^r any matter of ooi^ro- 

'X yerey. Indeed, it is only justiee towarda him to 

r^aark, that there was so little about him of 






'Sf hypocriBy^^the *^ homage due from vice to virtue" 

,^ji. being by him paid as reluetanftly and as sparingly 

'^ as any of hia other debts-*4hat» even while in the 
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}^^ cently succeeded in carryUig through Parliament, with the 

C*« entire concurrence of the other law lords. The biH which 

^ I broo^t into lite Commons twice, fixvt ist 1816 and again 

in 1830 on the eve of my 4;pdtting that houses efnbraoed this 
and also other changes in the law, which I doubt not will 
now soon follow, and I most cheerfiilly resigned the subject 
into my eolleagoe's hands. The aieasaiie was matured ably 
^"^ and jodicioiisly undnr his ansiMes ia a committee over 

|> which he presided ; and in whidi, beside their report recom- 

mending the bill, a valuable body of evidence and opinions 
was collected. It must, however, be added, that a great loss 
to the reform of the law is incurred by leaving out the most 
valuable portion of my former Bills, that which protected 
political or public libel to the extent of allowing evidence 
of the truth. The Beport of the Criminal Law Commis* 
sioners on this question, and on the whole subject, is elabo- 
rate and full of interest. Our attempt to extend the act has 
unfortunately fiiiled, and the law of libel id thus left exceed- 
"" ingly imperfect. 
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height of his pq^nlaritj^ hardly any doubt hung 
over his real haints and di^MisUioas^ About liberty, 
lor which he eaxed Mttle, and would wiHingiy have 
aaerificed less, he aiade a loud and blustering out-» 
€xy, which was only his way of driidng a trftde : 
Imt to purity of private life, even to its decencies, 
ke oertaialy made no pretence; and^ during the 
time of the mob's ifkilatry of his name, there never 
existed any belief in his good character as a man, 
however much his partisans might be deceived in 
their n^ttion that he was unlikely to sdOl th^a. 
He had received a good education**~was a fair 
clasflical seholar^^possessed the agree^e manners 
of polished soeiety-^-married an heiress half as old 
again as himself-*--obliged her, by his licentious 
habits and profligate society, to live apart iBnom 
him— *made aa attempt, when in want of money, 
to extort flrom her the annuity lie had allowed lor 
her support-^is recorded in the Term B^[X)rts of 
the Court of King's Bench* to have been signally 
debated m this nefarious scheme— -continued to 
associate with gentlemen of fortune &r above his 
own — passed part of his life as a militia colonel— 
and fell into the embarrassed circumstances which, 
naturally resultmg from such habits, led in their 
turn to the violent political courses pursued by 
him in order to relieve his wants. Contempo- 



* 1 Burr. 452. Easter, 31 Geo. XL, Bex «. Miffy Mead. 
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raneous, howeirer, with the commencement of his 
loud-toned patriotism, and his virulent abuse of 
ttfO the Court, were his attempts to obtain promotion. 

^^ One of these was his application to Lord Chatham 

«ac for a seat at the Board of Trade. Soon ailer that 

1^ failure, he was defeated in his designs upon the 

Embassy at Constantinople, which his zeal for the 
liberties of the English people, and his wish to 
promote them in the most effectual manner, in- 
duced him to desire ; and a third time he was 
iL^ frustrated in an attempt to make head against the 

.'Si corruptions of the British Court, by repairing^ as 

luu governor to the remote province of Canada. Lord 

^ Bute and his party had some hand in these disap« 

^ pointments ; and to running them down his zealous 

21 efforts were now directed. 

^ With such a history, both in public and private, 

^ there was a slender chance of figuring to any g^ood 

^ purpose as a patriot; but he took the chance of 

some of those lucky hits, those windfalls, which 
occasionally betide that trade, in the lucrative shape 
^ of ill-judged prosecution. He fared forth upon his 

voyage iu the well-established line of Libel, and 
he made a more than usually successful venture ; 
for he was not only prosecuted and convicted in 
the ordinary way, but a blundering Secretary of 
State issued, as we have seen, a general warrant to 
seize his papers — was of course resisted — allowed 
the matter to come into court—sustained an imme- 
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tliate defeat^and was successfully sued for damages 
by the victorious party. Add to this, his imprisoQ- 
ment for a libel, with his repeated expulsions from 
the House of Commons, and his finally defeating 
that body, and compelling them to erase the resolu- 
tion from their journals — and his merits were so 
great, that not even the awkward concomitant of an- • 
other conviction for a grossly obscene book, printed 
clandestinely at a private press, could countervail 
his political virtues. He became the prime favour- 
ite of the mob, and was even admitted by more 
rational patriots to have deserved well of the con* 
stitution, from the courage and skill which he had 
shown in fighting two severe battles^ and gaining 
for it two important victories. The promotion 
which he had in vain sought in the purlieus of 
Whitehall awaited him in the city; he became 
Alderman; he became Lord Mayor; and, having 
obtained the lucrative civic ofi[ice of Chamberlain, 
which placed him for life in affluent circumstances, 
he retired, while in the prime of life, from a poli- 
tical war&,re, of which he had accomplished all 
the purposes, by reaping its most valued fruits; 
passed the rest of his days in the support of the 
government ; never raised his voice for reform, or 
for peace, or to mitigate the hostility of our court 
towards the country that had afforded him shelter in 
his banishment ; nor ever quitted the standard of the 
ministry when it marshalled its followers to assaults 
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on the conBtitudon, compared with which all that 
he had ever even invented against Lord Bute sank 



*^%^ into mere insignificance. 



That the folly of the government, concurring 
with the excited and sulky temper of the times, ori- 
f £2 ginally enabled Wilkes to drive so gainful a trade in 

* patriotism, with so small a provision of the capital 
»5 generally deemed necessary for embarking in it, 

<j^ there can be little doubt. In any ordinary circum- 

stances, his speculation never could have succeeded. 
In most of the qualities required for it, he was 
exceedingly deficient. Though of good manners, 
and even of a winning address, his personal appear- 
ance was so revolting as to be hardly human. 
High birth he could not boast ; for his &ther was 
a respectable distiller in Clerkenwell. Of fortune 
Irj he had but a moderate share, and it was all si^ni 

before he became a candidate for popular fiivour ; 
and his circumstances were so notoriously des- 
perate, timt he lived for years like a mendicant on 
patriotic subscriptions. Those more sterling quali- 
ties of strict moral conduct, regular religious 
habits, temperate and prudent behaviour, sober 
industrious life — qualities which are generally re- 
quired of public men, even if more superficial 
accomplishmeuts should be dispensed with — ^he 
had absolutely nothing of; and the most flagrant 
violations of decency on moral as well as religious 
matters were committed, were known, were be- 
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lieved, and were overlooked by tbe multitude, in 
the person of their favourite champioo, who yet 
imd the address to turn against one of his anta-* 
gonists, a clerical gentlanan, some of those feelings 
of the English people in behalf of decorum, all of 
which his own life was passed in openly outraging. 
Of the lighter but very important accomplishments 
which £11 so prominent a place in the patriotic 
character, great eloquence, and a strong and mas* 
culine style in writing, he had but little. His 
compositions are more pointed than powerfuL; his 
wit shines far more than his passions glow ; and as 
a speaker, when he did speak, which was but 
irarely, he showed indeed some address and much 
{>resence of mind, but no force, and produced 
hardly any effect. Horace Walpole constantly 
describes him as devoid of all power of speaking. 
Of his readiness, an anecdote is preserved which 
snay be worth relating. Mr. Luttrell and he were 
•landing on the Brentford hustings, when he asked 
his adversary privately, whether he thought there 
were more fools or rogues among the multitude of 
Wilkites spread out before them. '^ I '11 tell them 
what you say, and put an end to you," said the 
C<^onel ; but perceiving the threat gave Wilkes no 
alarm, he added, ^^ Surely you don't mean to say 
you could stand here one hour after I did so ? " — 
** Why," the answer was, "yow would not be alive 
one instant after." — "How so?" — "I should 
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merely say it was a fabrication, and they would 
destroy you in the twinkling of an eye ! " 
IBmJ • If we are to judge of his speaking by the very 

#li^ few samples preserved of it, we should indeed form 

^iS ct very humble estimate of its merits. Constant 

f £3 declamation about rights, and liberties, and tyrants, 

• and corruption, with hardly the merit of the most 

• ^ ordinary common-places on these hackneyed topics, 

<^ seem to fill up its measure — with neither feet, nor 

argument, nor point, nor any thing at all happy or 
new in the handling of the threadbare material. 
"^ But what it wanted in force it probably made up in 

^ ^ry ; and, as calling names is an easy work to dO) 

the enraged multitude as easily are pleased with 
what suits their excited feelings, gratifying the 
"^ craving which excitement produces for more sti- 

ll:^ mulus. That he failed, and signally failed, when«> 

ever he was called upon to address an audience 
which rejects such matter, is very certain.* In 
Parliament he was seldom or never heard after his 
own case had ceased to occupy the public attention ; 
and nothing can be worse than his address to the 
Court of Common Pleas when he was discharged. 
The occasion, too, on which he failed was a g^reat 
one, when a victory for constitutional principle had 
been gained perhaps by him — certainly in his per^ 

* ** He has so little qnickness, or talent for public speak* 
Ing, that he would not he heard with patience." — (JLetten to 
Sir J7. Mann, ii. 22.) 
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son. All the people of London were hanging on 
the lips of their leader; yet nothing could be 
worse or feebler than his speech, of which the bur- 
den was a topic as much out of place as possible in 
a court of justice, where the strict letter of the law 
had alone prevailed, and that topic was verily 
handled with miserable inefficiency. ^^ Liberty, 
my lords, liberty has been the object of my life I 
I^iberty " — and so forth. He might about as well 
have sung a song, or*lifted his hat and given three 
ciheers. 

In his writings, especially his dedication to Lord 
Bute of < Roger Mortimer,' a tragedy, his notes 
on Warburton, and his ironical criticism on the 
Speaker's . reprimand to the Printers, we trace 
much of that power of wit and of humour which 
he possessed to an extraordinary degree in private 
society. The last of these three pieces is by far 
the best, though he himself greatly preferred the 
first. It must be allowed, however, that neither is 
very original ; and that both might easily enough 
have occurred to a diligent reader of Swifl, Addi- 
don, Arbuthnot, and of Bolingbroke's dedication 
to Walpole, under the name of D'Anvers — a very 
superior production in all respects to the dedication 
of Roger Mortimer. 

Of his convivial wit no doubt can remain. Gib- 
bon, who passed an evening with him in 1762, 
^hen both were militia officers, says, ^' I scarcely 
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ever met with a better companion; he has inex« 
haustible spirits, infinite wit and humour, and a 

giJi great deal of knowledge;" he adds, ^^a thorough 

profligate in principle as in practice; his li& 
stained with every vice, and his conversation fuU 
I C2 ^^ blasphemy and indecency ; these morals he 

glories in ; for shame is a weakness he has long 
since surmounted." This, no doubt, is greatly ex« 
aggerated, and the historian, believing him really 
to confiBss his political profligacy, is perhaps in 

f br: error also, — " He told us that in this time of public 

<f dissension he was resolved to make his fortune." 

Possibly this was little more than a variety of his 

well-known saying to some one who was Owning on 

p!!* him with extreme doctrines — ^^I hope you don't 

£3? take me for a Wilkite." 

Of his wit and drollery some passages are 
preserved in society; but of these not many can 
with propriety be cited. "We doubt if his retort to 
Lord Sandwich be of this description, when being 
asked, coarsely enough, ^^ Whether he thought he 
^ should die by a halter or by a certain disease ? " he 

quickly said, '' That depends on whether I embrace 
your Lordship's principles or your mistress." We 
give this in order to contradict the French anec- 
dote, which ascribes the mot to Mirabeau aa a 
retort to Cardinal Maury, while sitting by him in 
the National Assembly. I heard it mysdlf from 
the Duke of Norfolk, who wajs present when the 
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dialogue took place, many years before the French 
Bevolution. His exclamation, powerfully humorous 
certainly, on Lord Thurlow's solemn hypocrisy in 
the House of Lords, is well known. When that 
consummate piece of cant was performed with all 
the solemnity which the actor's incredible air, eye- 
brows, voice, could lend the imprecation, '< If I 
forget my sovereign, may my God forget me I"— 
Wilkes, seated on the steps of the throne, eyeing 
him askance with his inhuman squint and demoniac 
grin, muttered, '* Forget you ! He '11 see you 

d d first." 

One quality remains to be added, but that a 
high one, and for a demagogue essential. He was 
a courageous man. Neither politically nor per- 
sonally did he know what fear was. Into no risks 
for his party did he ever hesitate to rush. From 
no danger individually was he ever known to 
shrink. The meeting which he gave Secretary 
Martin, and which nearly cost him bis life, was 
altogether unnecessary; he might easily have 
avoided it : and when a wild young Scotch officer, 
named Forbes, asked satisfaction for something said 
against his country, he met no refusal of his absurd 
demand ; but was ordered on a distant service before 
he could repair to Flanders, whither Wilkes went 
to fight him, after the Mareschal's Court of France 
bad interdicted a meeting in that country. 
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Some of the other lionourable feelings which are 
usually found in company with bravery seem gene- 
tally to have belonged to him. He was a man, 
^t^ apparently, of his word. In his necessities, though 

he submitted to eleemosynary aid for pecuniary 



^ gg supplies, and maltreated his wife to relieve his 

embarrassments, he yet had virtue enough to avoid 
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the many disreputable expedients which have made 
the condition of the needy be compared to the im- 
possibility of keeping an empty sack upright. His 
worst offence, and that which brings his honesty 
*into greatest discredit, is certainly the playing a 
^^^ game in p(^tical virtue, or driving a commerce of 

C^ patriotism, which the reader of his story is con- 

><• stantly struck with ; and in no instance does this 

appear more plainly than in such attempts at pan- 



Ck * dering to the passions of the people, as his address* 

^ ing a canting letter to the Lord Mayor, when he 

^ refused, as Sheriff of London, to attend the pro- 

•^ cession to St- Paul's on the occasion of the King's 

l::^ accession. He grounds his refusal on the preference 

P he gives to '' the real administration of justice, and 

his unwillingness to celebrate the accession of a 
prince under whose inauspicious reign the Consti- 
tution has been grossly and deliberately violated." 
That this was a measure to catch mob applause is 
proved by his sending a draft of his epistle to 
^_ Junius for his opinion, and in his note, inclosing^ 
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tlie paper, he calls the proceeding a " roaii<euvre.' 
— (WooDFAi.i.'s Juniw, i. 324.) 



I have dwelt longer upon this celebrated, rathi 
let me say noted, person than may seem to be 
proportion or keeping with a representation of tl 
group in nrhicb he figures ; because it is wholeson 

* InBdmittlDgthe polished maaneraofWilkes. and thali 
bad liTcd mocb in good socie^, aomewhat in the bes^ it is u 
necessary to admil that his torn ofmindiraanot in some n 
Tolgai^-iritiieBS his letters to Junius throughout — partic 
larlj the papers wherein he describes Juuios's priTate coi 
iDDiiicatiaas to Win M " ttirHag up hU ipiriia liie a kinfn. 
Chloe" and asks the " great oiiknoirn " to accept of — whs 
Books? Valuable MSS. ? Inieresling information? i 
— bat tickets to the Lord Mayor's dinner — croirded dinn 
— and the Lady Mayoress's &r less tolerable ball, with a hi 
"to bring his Junia, if there be one." — Woodfall, L 325. 

When, in 181 7, 1 staled my strong opinion in the House 
Commons on Wilkes's ctiaracter, and the shame that ti 
popularity brought on the people of England for a time, M 
Wilberfbrce expressed his tbanlis to me, and confirmed n 
qtatementa. Mr. Canning, however, olMeired that Wilk 
was by no means a singular instance of demagt^nes n 
being respectable, and added, 

" He 's Knight o' th' shire, and represents Ihem all," 
which is an exaggerated view certainly. Sir Philip Frand 
the morning after, remonstrated strongly with me, in tl 
presence of other Mends, fbr saying anything in disparag 
ment of a man run down by the Court. He regarded tl 
ofience as greatly aggravated by the pruse which had bet 
given to Lord Mansfield, agaiikst whom he inveighed hitterl 
The tone at his objurgation, so precisely (hat of Junius upc 
both subjects, was much remarked at the time. 
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to contemplate the nature, and reflect upon the 
fate, of one beyond all others of his day the idol of 
the mob, the popular favourite ; one who, by the 
likj force of their applause, kept so fkr a footing with 
the better part of society as to be very little blamed, 
^ery cautiously abjured, by those most filled with 
disgust and with detestation of his practices. This 
is an addition to the chapter on the subject, already 
suggested by the French revolution. The men in 
<y3 Parliament, the members of the popular party, with 
'?5 perhaps the single exception of Lord Chatham, 
while they would have viewed with utter scorn any 
approaches he might make to their intimacy, 
nevertheless were too much afraid of losing the 
_, countenance of the multitude he ruled over to 
jr^ express their strongly entertained sentiments of his 
'^^ great demerits. They might not so £ir disgrace 
themselves as to truckle in their measures; they 
never certainly courted him by extending their 
55 patronage to himself or his accomplices ; but they 
1^ were under the powerful influence of intimickUion, 
r3 and were content to pass for his fellow-labourers in 
the Whig vineyard, and to suppress the feelings with 
which his conduct in public and private life filled 
them, rather than encounter his vengeance and 
risk the loss, the temporary loss, of mob applause. 
How base does such conduct now appear, and how 
noble is the contrast of Lord Chatham's manly de- 
portment in the eyes of impartial posterity ! 
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But tke jfall, the rapid and total declension, of 
"Wilkes's &me — ^the utter oblivion into which his 
very name has passed for all purposes save the 
remembrance of his vices — ^the very ruins of his 
reputation no longer existing in our political history 
— this affords also a salutary lesson to the followers 
of the multitude, — ^those who may court the ap- 
plause of the hour, and regulate their conduct 
towards the people, not by their own sound and 
conscientious opinions of what is right, but by the 
desire to gain &me in doing what is pleasing, 
and to avoid giving the displeasure that arises 
^m telling wholesome though unpalatable trutlis* 
Never man more pandered to the appetites of the 
mob than Wilkes ; never political pimp gave more 
uniform contentment to his employers. Having 
the moral and sturdy English, and not the voluble 
and versatile Irish, to deal with, he durst not do or 
say as he chose himself; but was compelled to 
follow that he might seem to lead ; or at least to 
go two steps with his followers that he might get 
them to go three with him. He dared not deceive 
them grossly, clumsily, <^nly, impudently — dared 
not tell them opposite stories in the same breath — 
give them one advice to-day and the contrary to- 
morrow — pledge himself to a dozen things at one 
and the same time ; then come before them with 
every one pledge unredeemed, and ask their voices, 
and ask their money too, on the credit of as many 
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more pledges tendered for the ^ succeeding half 
year — all this with the obstinate and jealous people 
^y of £ngland was out of the question ; it could not 

tj^* have passed for six weeks. But he committed as 

^^. great, if not as gross, frauds upon them ; abused 

f 1^ their confidence as entirely, if not* so shamefully ; 

i S^ catered for their depraved appetites in all the base 

dainties of sedition, and slander, and thoughtless 
violence, and unreasonable d^nands; instead of 
<S^ using his influence to guide their judgment, im- 

prove their taste, reclaim them from bad courses, 
and better their condition by providing for their 
instruction. The means by which he retained their 
attachment were disgraceful and vile. Like the 
hypocrite, his whole public life .was a lie. The 
tribute which his unruly appetites kept him from 
paying to private morals, his dread of the mob, 
or his desire to use them for his selfish pur^ 
poses, made him yield to public virtue; and he 
never appeared before the world without the mask 
of patriotic enthusiasm or democratic fury — he 
rr who in the recesses of Medmenham Abbey, and 

before many witnesses, gave the Eucharist to an 
ape, or prostituted the printing-press to multiply 
copies of a production that would dye with blushes 
the cheek of an impure. 

It is the abuse, no doubt, of such popular courses, 

that we should reprobate. Popularity is &r from 

_^ being contemptible; it is often an honourable 
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acquisition ; when duly earned, always a test of 
good done or evil resisted. But to be of a pure 
and genuine kind it must have one stamp — the 
security of one safe and certain die ; it must be 
the popularity that follows good actions; not that 
which is run after. Nor can we' do a greater 
service to the people themselves, or read a more 
wholesome lesson to the race, above all, of rising 
statesmen, than to mark how much the mock* 
patriot, the mob-seeker, the parasite of the giddy 
multitude, falls into the very worst &ults for which 
popular men are wont, the most loudly to condemn, 
and most heartily to despise; the courtly fawners 
upon princes. Flattery, indeed I obsequiousness I 
time-serving! What courtier of them all ever 
took more pains to soothe an irritable or to please 
a capricious prince than Wilkes to assuage the 
anger or gain the favour by humouring the pre- 
judices of the mob ? Falsehood, truly ! intrigue ! 
manoeuvre ! Where did eyer titled suitor for pro- 
motion lay his plots more cunningly, or spread 
more wide his net, or plant more pensively in the 
fire those irons by which the waiters upon royal 
bounty forge to themselves and to their country 
chains, that they may also fashion the ladder they 
are to mount by, than the patriot of the city did 
to delude the multitude, whose slave he made him- 
self, that he might be rewarded with their sweet 
voices, and so rise to wealth and to power ? WheD 
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he penned the letter of cant about administering 
justice, rather than join in a procession to honour 

^.M the accession of a jMrinoe whom in a private petition 

he covered over thick and threefold with the slime 
of his flattery, he called it himself a ^' manoeuvre/' 
When he delivered a rant about liberty before the 
rev^end judges of the land-^the speaking law of 
the land — he knew -full well that he was not 

yj delighting those he addressed, but the mob out of 

doors, on whose ears i^e trash was to be echoed 
back. When he spoke a speech in Parliament of 
which no one heard a word, and said aside to a 
friend who urged the fruitlessness of the attempt 
at making the House listen — '< Speak it I must, 

^^ for it has been printed in the newspapers this half- 
hour" — he confessed that he was acting a £dse 
part in one place to compass a real object in 
another ; — as thoroughly as ever minister did when 
he affected by smiles to be well in his prince's good 
graces before the multitude, all the while knowing 
7^ that he was receiving a royal rebuke. When he 
and one confederate in the private room of a tavern 
issued a declaration, beginning, ^< We, the people 
of England," and signed " by order of the meeting," 
•^— he practised as gros^ a fraud upon that people 
as ever peer or parasite did, while affecting to pine 
for the prince's smiles, and to be devoted to hk 
pleasure, in all the life they led consecrated to the 
furtherance of their own. It is no object of mine 
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to exalt courtly arts, or undervalue popular courses ; 
no wish have I to over-estimate the claims of aris- 
tocracy at the cost of lowering the people. Both 
departments of our mixed social structure demand 
equally our regard ; but let the claims of both be 
put on their proper footing. "We may say, and 
very sincerely say, with Cicero — " Omnes boni sem- 
per nobilitati &vemus, et quia utile est reipublicse 
nobiles homines esse dignos majoribus suis ; et quia 
valet, apud nas, clarorum hominum et bene de 
republica meritorum memoria, etiam mortuorum."* 
{Pro Sext.) These are the uses and these the 
merits of the aristocratic branch of our system ; 
while the mean arts of the courtier only degrade 
the patrician character. But mean as they are, 
their vileness does not exceed that of the like 
arts practised towards the multitude ; nor is the 
Sovereign Prince whose ear the flatterers essay to 
tickle that they may deceive him for their own 
purposes, more entirely injured by the deception 
which withholds the truth, than the Sovereign 
People is betrayed and undone by those who, for 
their own vile ends, pass their lives in suppressing 
wholesome truth and propagating popular de- 
lusion. 

♦ All good men ever fevour nobility, both because it is 
for the eommon weal that nobles should be worthy of their 
ancestors, and because we cherish the memory even after their 
death of great men who have deserved well of the country. 
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TRANSLATIONS 

9 

Page 30. 
There is a republic — there are no republicans. 

Ibid. 

We Accomplished the 10th of August without you, and 
we are going to make the Republic in spite of you. 

Page 31. 
It is necessary to fright the Royalists 1 Terrify them i 

Ibid. 
^^^ To conquer, what is wanting? Audacity! still au- 

FHI dacity 1 always audacity I — and France is saved. 

Page 50. 

And who has been telling you that a angle innocent 
person has perished ? 

^: Page 53. 

•*^' We must make an end of this. You see plainly 

f,^ enough that he conspires decfiy. 

{^ Page 77. 

In the first place^ he had a perfect command of words. 

Pages 77, 78. 

President, I beg you would tell M. Dupont not to in- 
sult me if he would remain near me. 

Page 78. 

I do not believe that there exists in this Assembly a 

man base enough to bargain with the Court upon an 

article of our constitutional code — -perficUous enough to 

propose making through the Court new changes which 

tiame will not soffer themselves to propound — enemy 
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enough to the country to attempt discrediting the consti- 
tution because it restrains their ambition or their atvarice 
— impudent enough to avow in the nation's eyes thait 
they have not sought in the Revolution the means of 
their own elevation and aggrandizement ; for I will not 
regard certain writings and certain speeches, that mi^t 
b€»ar this construction^ as anything but the passing ex- 
plosion of spite already expiated by repentance. No I 
at least we shall not be so stupid nor so mdiiferent as to 
let ourselves be made the eternal sport of intrigue, in 
order to overthrow, one aliter another, all the parts of 
our work at the pleasure of a few ambitions men. 

Page 78. 

' I demand that every one of you swear that he never 
will consent to make a compromise with the executive 
power upon any article of toe constitution, on pain of 
being declared a traitor to the nation. 

Page 7d. 

" No I we must purge the army ! we must " 

" Conclude, then." 

" Yes! I am about to conclude — and against you!-— 
against you, who, after the Revolution of the 10th of 
August, would fain have sent to the scaffold its authors 
— against you who have never ceased to plot the de- 
struction of Paris — against you who would have saved 
the tyrant — against you who halve conspired with Du- 
mounez — against you who have pursued with bitterness 
the same patriots whose heads Dumouriez demanded—' 
against you whose criminal vengeance has provoked the 
same cries of indignation which you make a charge upon 
your victims I Well then, my conclusion is a decree of 
accusation against all Dumouriez's accomplices, and 
against all those denounced by the petitioners." 

Page 81. 

No ! we have not been too severe I I call to witness 
(or, Bear witness) the Republic, which still breathes ! I 
call to witness (or, Beer witness) the national represen- 

voi*. V. M 
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tation siiiif(rai^M,^iththe respect du^ to th^ repreflentfi- 
lives of k greal pe<)ple. ^ They speak of our iigotu*, and 
* Uie country reproaches us with weakness. 

Page 86. 
|ii.-#; It was a cause decided, but not tried. 

Once more, I^rel^idei^t of Assassins, w'iltinou hear me ? 



! S=J Page 98. 

My name is Danton ; my residence will soon be in an- 
nihilation ; my name will live in the Pantheon of History. 



Oh my well-beloved 1 must I quit thee ? — Danton 1 no 
weakness 1 Lead on 1 

, page no. 

The companion of peace, the ally of ease, eloquence 
is the child of a government already well settled. 






fkjk«" 



*;.— Pag^ 113. 

k^r! Hold your peace, killer of oxen I 



^■^» 



Ibid, 
Why, 1 have killed some that had more sense than thou. 

Ibid. 

Decr^ ]tliat he foe put — 

^_ Decree that I am an ox, and thou mayest butcher me 

^ thyself. 

|r- Page 143. 

In short, I am no longer able to speak, nor — nor to 
hold my tongue. 

KKB OP VOL. V. 
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STATESMEN 



OF THE 



TIME OF GEOKGE III 



LORD ELLENBOROUGH. 



It would not be easy to find a greater contrast be- 
tween two individuals filling places of the same 
kind, than the great judge whose character we have 
been contemplating afforded to one of the most 
eminent that have flourished in later times, Lord 
EUenborough, In some respects, indeed, he pre- 
sented a contrast to all other judges f for he broke 
through most of the conventional trammels which 
those high functionaries generally impose upon 
themselves, or fancy that others expect to be- 
hold. Far from abounding in that cautious cir- 
cumspection, that close adherence to technical 
proprieties, that restraint of his mind to the mere 
matter in hand, he despised even much of what 
^oes to form ordinary discretion ; and is so much 
overrated by inferior natures as the essence of 
wisdom, but so justly valued by calculating ones 

VOL. VI. B 
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as the guarantee of success. Of compromise, 
whether regarding his opinions or his wishes, he 
knew not the meaning ; of fear, in any of its various 
and extensive provinces, he knew not even the 
name ; or, if he saw its form, yet he denied its 
title, held its style in mockery, and would not, 
even for an instant, acknowledge its sway. Far, 
indeed, from cradling himself within the details of 
a subject, he was wholly averse to such narrow 
views of |3axticulars $ and took a large and com- 
manding survey of the whole, which laid open 
before him all its parts and all their relations. 
Bred a pleader, he, however, on coming to the bar, 
early showed that he only retained the needful 
technical knowledge which this pr^oaratory practice 
had bestowed on him ; and he at once dashed into 
the leading branch of the profession. The famous 
case of Mr. Hastings — the opprobrium of English 
justice, and, through mismanagement and party 
violence, the destruction of the greatest remedy 
afforded by Our constitution — soon opened to Mr. 
Law the highest walks of the bar. He was the 
defendant's leading counsel ; and his talents, both 
as a lawyer and a speaker, shone forth conspicuous 
even upon that great occasion of oratorical display 
—the only fruits produced by this proceeding, so 
costly to the country, so much more costly still to 
the free constitution of England. He soon rose 
to ^e unrivalled lead of the Northern Circuit, to 
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• 

which, by birth, he belonged ; his &ther having been 
Bishop of CSarlisle, and himself bom at the village 
of Salkeld,* in Cumberland. In Westminster Hall 
h6 had also good -success, though he never rose 
there into the first lead ; having indeed to contend 
with most able rivals, and among them with Erskine, 
the greatest advocate of all. Lord Kenyon, whose 
fiivour for this illustrious ornament of his court I 
have already had occasion to remark, was felt, or 
was supposed by Mr. Law, to foe partial more than 
became him to this formidable antagonist ; and a 
quotation to which this feeling gave rise is often 
cited, and with justice, as singularly happy. Mr. 
Erskine had been, somewhat more than was his 
practice with any adversary, triumphing over him, 
when Mr. Law^ first addressing him and then Lord 
Kenyon, thundered forth these fine, and expressive, 
and perfectly applicable lines, with the volume of 
tone which he possessed beyond most men — 

— ^Non me tua fervida terrent 
Dicta feroz ; Di me terrent et Japiter hofids. 

Here he bowed sarcastically to the Chief Justice, 
while he dwelt and paused upon the name of the 
heavenly archetype. 

* This village is now remarkable as the residence of Mr. 
Gaskin, a man of the most sterling merit as an astronomer 
and maker of exquisite telescopes ; father of Dr. Gaskin, 
late tutor of Jesus College, Cambridge, so well known for 
his mathematical accomplishments. 

b2 
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As a lawyer, without being veiy profound, and 
confining his learning to the ordinary matters of 
common law, he yet knew quite enough for ordinary 
occasions; and afterwards, as generally happens 
with able men, greatly extended his information 
when raised to the bench. As an advocate he was 
vigorous, impressive, adventurous; more daring 
than skilful ; often, from his boldness, not a safe 
leader ; always despising the slow progress, the in- 
direct avenues to victory, which the rules of art 
prescribe; — always preferring to vault over ob- 
stacles, follow the shortest line, and cut the knot 
rather than waste time in untying it. But he 
could powerfully address the feelings, whether to 
rouse indignation at cruelty, or contempt at fraud, 
or scorn at meanness. For his own nature had 
nothing harsh in it, except his irascible temper, 
quickly roused, as quickly appeased; his mind 
was just, abhorring any deviation from equity; 
his nature was noble, holding in utter contempt 
everything low or base ; his spirit was open, manly, 
honest, and ever moved with disgust at anything 
false or tricky ; his courage was high, leaving him 
more scorn than compassion for nerves less firm 
than .his own. Nor was it only the thunder of his 
fierce declamation — very effectual, though some- 
what clumsy, and occasionally coarse — with which 
he could prevail against an adversary, and master 
an audience. He had no mean power of ridicule, 
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as playful as a mind more strong than refined could 
make it ; while of sarcasm he was an eminent pro- 
fessor, but of the kind which hacks, and tears, and 
flays its victims, rather than destroys by cutting 
keenly.' His vigorous understanding, holding no 
fellowship with anything that was petty or paltry, 
naturally saw the contemptible or inconsistent, and 
therefore, in this wise, ludicrous aspect of things ; 
nor did he apply any restraint on this propensity of 
his nature when he came into stations where it 
could less freely be indulged. His interrogative 
exclamation in Lord Melville's case, when the 
party's ignorance of having taken accommodation 
out of the public fund was alleged — ^indeed, was 
proved — ^may be remembered as very picturesque, 
though perhaps more pungent than dignified. 
*' Not know money ? Did he see it when it glit- 
tered? Did he hear it when it chinked?'* On 
the bench he had the very well known, but not 
very eloquent Henry Hunt before him, who, in 
mitigation of an expected sentence, spoke of some 
who '^ complained of his dangerous eloquence." — 
*' They do you great injustice, sir," said the con- 
siderate and merciful Chief Justice, kindly wanting 
to relieve him from all anxiety on this charge. 
After he had been listening to two conveyancers 
for a whole day of a long and most technical 
argument in silence, and with a wholesome fear of 
lengthening it by any interruption whatever, one 
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of tSiem in reply to a i^mark from another judge 
said, '* If it is the pleasure of your lordships that I 
should go into that matter^' — " We, sir/* said the 
Chief Justice, ** have no pleasure in it any way.^ 
When a &vourite special pleader was making an 
excursion, somewhat unexpected by his hearers, 
as unwonted in him, into a pathetie topie-^** An't 
we, sir, rather getting now into the high senti- 
mentd latitudes ? ** 

It was observed with some josfiee, that his periods 
occasionally, with his manner, reminded men of 
Johnson. When meeting the defence of an adro- 
cate for a libel on the Prince B^ent, that it had 
been prorbked by the gross, and fulsome, and silly 
flattery of some corrupt panegyrist—" Wliat/' said 
he, ** an offence against the law of the laod pro- 
voked by an offence against the laws of taste I How 
frail is the tenure by which men hold their r<q»u- 
tation, if it may be worn down and compromised 
away between the mischievous flattery of ^ilsome 
praise and the open enmity of malignant abuse I" 
But it was observed with much less correctness 
that his sarcasms derived adventitious ibrce from 
his Cumberland dialect. From his manner and 
voice, both powerfiil, both eminently characteristic, 
they assuredly did derive a considerable and a 
legitimate accession of effect. But his dialect was 
of little or no avail ; indeed, except in the pro- 
nouncing of a few words, his solecisms were not 
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perceivable. It was a great mistake to suppose 
that such pronunciations as Marchant, Hartford, 
were provincial ; they are old English, and came 
from a time when the spelling was as I have now 
written the words. He was of those, too, who said 
^' Lunnun " and ^' Brummagem ;" but this, too, i£^ 
the good old English dialect, and was always usee 
by Mr. Perceval, who never crossed the Tren' 
except twice a year going the Midland Circuit 
Mr. Fox, a lover of the Saxon dialect, in lik< 
manner, always so spoke; and preferred Cales. 
«Kl Sheer, id GroVnL, to CaSi., Shire, anc. 
Corunna. 

When his powerful mind was brought to bear 
upon any question that came before him, whether 
sitting alone at Nisi Prius^ or with his brethren 
in Banc^^the impression which he made upon it 
was immediate, sure, and deep. Sometimes it 
required the modification of the whole court re- 
vising what he had done alone; sometimes the 
interposition of his fellows sitting with him ; but 
its value was always great, and no man doubted 
the energy or could avoid feeling the weight of his 
blows. 

The ^ooks are perhaps not the only quarters 
whither we should resort to find the memorials of 
a Chief Judge's learning or talents for transacting 
judicial business. All that relates to sittings and 
circuits — tliat is, nearly two-thirds of his judicial 
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labours, and by far the most important portion of 
them — leaves no trace whatever in these valuable 
Repertories of legal learning. Yet the Term 
Heports bear ample testimony to the vigour of this 
eminent individual's capacity, during the eighteen 
years tliat he filled the first place among the 
English Common Law judges. 

His manner has been already mentioned in one 
particular. It was much more faulty in another. 
He was somewhat irascible, and occasionally even 
violent. But no one could accuse him of the least par- 
tiality ; his honest and manly nature ever disdained 
as much to trample overbearingly on the humble, 
as to crouch meanly before the powerful. He was 
sometimes impatient ; and, as his mind was rather 
strong than nimble, he oflen betrayed hastiness of 
conclusion more than he displayed quickness of 
apprehension. This slowness was shown by his 
actually writing his speeches for many years after 
he was a leader ; and, to the end of his professional 
life, he would occasionally commit to paper portions 
even of his intended reply to the Jury. It was a 
consequence of this power of his understanding, and 
of his uniform preference of the plain, sound, com- 
mon-sense views which vigorous minds prefer, that 
refinements or subtleties were almost as little to 
his liking, as to the taste of his more cold and 
cautious successor. But he was not so much dis- 
turbed with them. They gave him little vexation^ 
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but rather contributed to his mirth, or furnished 
food for his sarcastic commentary. ^^ It was re- 
served," said he, respecting a somewhat refined 
and quite a new gloss of Mr. Scarlett upon a well* 
known matter — " It was reserved for the ingenuity 
of the fiftieth of Geo. III. [he was speaking in the 
year 1810] to hit upon this crotchet." 

To give any samples of this eminent person's elo- 
quence when at the bar would not be very easy, 
because in his time the practice had not been 
introduced of publishing corrected reports of 
ordinary trials; and till the speeches of Mr. 
Curran and Lord Erskine were collected in very 
recent times, no such works had ever been given 
to the public, at least in this country. But I 
have been so fortunate as to obtain the short-hand 
writer's notes of Mr. Law's celebrated Defence of 
Hastings; and a careful perusal of it has fully 
satisfied me that its merits fully answer its reputa- 
tion, and that his great forensic powers have not 
been overrated by the general opinion of Westmin- 
ster Hall. There is a lucid order in the statement 
of his details, struggling as he did with the vast 
compass and repulsive materials of his subject, and 
a plain, manly vigour in the argument, far more 
valuable to his cause than any rhetorical display. 
But there is also much of the purest and most 
eflfective eloquence. The topics and the illustra- 
tions are felicitously chosen ; the occasional figures 

b3 
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are chastely but luminously introduced ; the diction 
is pure and nervous, marked by the love of strong 
and homely phrase which ever breathed in his di^ 
course; the finer passages have rarely been sur.- 
passed by any effort of forensic power, and must have 
produced a great effect under all the disadvantages 
of an exhausted auditory and a worn-out con- 
troversy, and would have ranked with the most 
successful exhibitions of the oratorical art had they 
heea delivered in the early stage of the trial, befone 
all had become, for the reasons so skilfully stated 
in the exordium, fiat and lifeless. The following 
two passages will serve to justify my (pinion* The 
first is a portion of the beautifully and skilfully 
elaborated exordium ; the second is a part of the 
peroration, and may fairly foe set in cpmparisoB 
with Mr. Burke's celebrated panegyric on Mr. 
Fox:— 

'^ To a taste thus pampered, and I had almost 
said corrupted, with such luscious delicacies, we 
have nothing left that we can offer but the plain 
and simple food, I had almost said the dry husk, 
of &ct and argument. 

'^ But, my lords, we have, on another account, 
reason to anticipate the dissatisfaction and disg^ust 
of your lordships. Not only the manner in which 
this subject will be treated must be more homely 
than that to which you have been hitherto ac- 
customed, but the subject itself and every attendant 
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circumstance has lost the attractive grace and 
keen relish of noyelty. This solemn scene, the 
concentrated splendour of everything that is dig* 
nified and illustrious in the various orders of tins 
well-compacted community, — the dazzling display 
of the envied and valuable distinctions with which 
the wisdom of our country has at all times adcnued 
high birth, eminent virtue, briUiant valour, pro- 
found leaming,~~everything, in short, which is 
precious and sacred in the display of the supreme 
administration of British justice, — has, by the 
frequency of its exhibition, lost much of that claim 
to eager attention and wofm interest which it once 
advanced, much of that favour which it lent to 
the &rst efforts of those whose great faxsvliies little 
needed such adventitious aid to arrest the attention 
of the world. 

*^ My lords, the province which our duty assigns 
us is, on other accounts, equally irksome and dis* 
advantageous. To detect brilliant £illacies, to 
unveil specious errors, is at all times a thankless, 
obnoxious, and uninteresting ofBce. To dispel the 
clouds of misrepresentation which have been for 
so many years gathering over the public life and 
conduct of the gentleman at your bar within that 
contracted portion of time which the public 
patience, and, what at our hands is equally deserv- 
ing of consideration, the tortured and almost ex- 
piring patience of our client, will allow us, is 
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hardly within the compass of the same talents 
which have imposed this burden on us, but beyond 
the reach of all reasonable hope with those meaner 
faculties on which this Herculean labour rests. 
Struggling, therefore, against so many natural 
and so many artificial difficulties, enhanced by the 
inevitable effect at once of anticipation and of 
&tigue, where can the advocate look for comfort, 
or from whence derive any reasonable source of 
hope?" 
• The following is taken from the peroration : — 

*^ My lords, I last of all present you with that 
praise which shall embalm his memory when he 
shall be no more, and whilst he lives shall 
enable him to look down with indifference and 
with scorn upon the most malignant efforts of 
his bitterest enemies. The people of India in 
this respect well adopted the practice of the 
ancients in delaying their sacrifices to heroes 
till after sunset. They waited not only till the 
beams which had warmed and cherished them were 
withdrawn, but they waited till the object of their 
regard had well nigh set in dark clouds of dis- 
astrous night : they waited till it was told, to the 
grief and astonishment of their distant land, that 
the beneficent author of so much good to them was 
arraigned by his countrymen as the cause of their 
oppression, vexation, degradation, and disgrace. 
B.oused by these sad tidings, the rude but grateful 
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being who had been called by Mr. Hastings from 
the hills and forests of Rajawaum to abandon the 
abode of savage life and to taste the comforts of 
civilized existence, — the pilgrim who had been 
protected in his annual visits to the hallowed shrine 
where his fore&thers had worshipped, — the princes 
who had been raised up, established, and protected 
by his power, — the humble citizen to whom he 
had communicated the invaluable blessings of a 
r^ular administration of impartial and enlightened 
justice, — each as he was severally blessed, and 
each according to his several ritual, invoked the 
'mcred object of his faith and fear in solemn attest- 
ation of his thankfulness for that beneficent ad- 
ministration which, under the providence of our 
common Father, had been the appointed means of 
drawing down so many blessings on their heads." 

It is not possible to quit this subject without 
once more expressing the sense now generally 
entertained by all impartial men of the gross and 
cruel injustice which marked the whole conduct 
of this celebrated impeachment. A powerful 
party, powerful in the Commons, the accusers, 
as well as among the Peers, the judges, made the 
destruction of an eminent public servant, admitted 
on all hands to have conferred the greatest benefits 
on his country, and crowned with unvaried approval 
by his employers, the object of their utmost efforts, 
taking it up distinctly as a party question. It 
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would have been enough to stamp the {Hroceeding 
with the character of foul injustice had only the 
accusers been bound together, excited and ex- 
asperated by this £i€tiou8 spirit; because the 
accuser who prefers criminal charges is bound to 
act with fairness and with candour towards the 
object of his attack, and to show that he is only 
actuated by a painful sense of public duty. But 
how much more foul a stain attaches to this 
mockery of British justice, when we find the 
judges themselves leagued on either side by the 
same factious propensities, so that each man's vote 
could as certainly be known before the close of 
the trial, nay before its commencement, as after 
he had solemnly laid his hand on his heart and 
pronounced judgment "upon his honour;" that 
the victim of these party manoeuvres was kept in 
the suspense of a culprit upon his trial for seven 
years ; that he was during that time the object of 
incessant vituperation, eithw from the party chiefe 
in the Commons, or the party managers before the 
Lords, or the party writers in the press, or the 
party spouters at public meetings, and more com- 
monly from all at once, assaulting his devoted 
character ; that all this invective was poured forth 
against him for many years before one word could 
be heard in his defence, while half a generation 
passed away under the horror of his name, which 
such proceedings were calculated to inspire ; that his 
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fortune, his moderate fortune, should have been 
exhausted with his health, his spirits, his life, or 
whatever of these a long service under the eastern 
sun had lefl unscathed ; and that finally, when men 
had forgotten all but the eloquence of his adver- 
saries, and would not listen to another word on 
either side of the tedious question, he should in his 
old age be pronounced wholly gfuiltless and honour- 
ably acquitted, being ruined as if he had been 
condemned — these are the outragfes upon all justice 
which this scandalous mockery of a trial presents ! 
But H also exhibits another result of blind &x;tionB 
zeal and boundless personal vanity, not unalloyed 
with fanaticism. Chving to this proceeding it is 
that the appointed remedy for misgovemment in 
our constitution — the impeachment of public 
wrong-doers — has become so discredited, that il 
exists- in little more than in the theory of the 
government; while, but for Lord £rskine*s firm 
and judicious conduct of Lord Melville's case, it 
would hardly have been now mentioned even 
among the speculative possibilities of our political 
system. 

The chief defect of Lord Ellenborough's judicial 
character, not unconnected with the hastiness of 
his temper, also bore some relation to the vigour 
of his understanding, which made him somewhat 
contemptuous of weaker men, and somewhat 
overweening in reliance upon himself. He was 
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not as patient and passive as a judge ought 
habitually to be. He was apt to overlook sug- 
gestions, which, though valuable, might be more 
feebly urged than suited his palate. He was 
fond of taking the case prematurely into his own 
hands. He despatched business with great celerity, 
and, for the most part, with success. But causes 
were not sifted before him with that closeness of 
scrutiny, and parties were not suffered to bring 
forward all they had to state with that fulness and 
freedom, which alone can prevent misdecision, and 
ensure the due administration of justice. There 
was a common saying in his time, which contrasts 
the Court of Chancery under Lord Eldon with the 
King's Bench under Lord Ellenborough — "the 
two sides of Westminster Hall," as the Equity 
and Law departments are technically called. The 
one was said to hear everything and decide nothing, 
the other to decide everything and hear nothing. 
But in Banc, where full time has been given for 
preparation, where the court never can be taken 
by surprise, where, moreover, the assistance of three 
puisne judges is ever at hand to remedy the chief's 
defects and control his impatience, this hasty 
disposition and' warm temperament was com« 
paratively harmless, and seldom produced mis- 
chievous effects to the suitor. At Nisi Prius it 
is far otherwise; for there a false step is easily 
made, and it may not be easily retraced. If tho 
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judge's power have prevented a moderately expe- 
rienced practitioner from taking an objection in 
due time, or from urging it with sufficient dis- 
tinctness, his client may often be told that he is 
too late, when he seeks to be relieved against the 
consequences of this mishap. So when a verdict 
has been obtained against the justice of the case, 
and the judge, through the impatience of his nature, 
has not disapproved it, the injury is remediless, 
because a new trial will in most instances be refused, 
or if granted, can only be obtained on the payment 
of all costs. There can be no manner of doubt, 
I apprehend, that taking into the account the defect 
now mentioned, Lord Tenterden was upon the 
whole a better judge than his abler and more 
vigorous predecessor. But it is also clear that 
he did not as promptly despatch the business of 
the sittings before him. 

The state, however, of the bar, and the dis- 
tribution of business in Lord EUenborough's 
time, made it much easier for him to give that 
despatch. Had he survived to later times, it may 
well be questioned if he could have proceeded with 
the same celerity which marked his reign. The 
suitors as well as the bar were no longer the same 
body, with whose interests and with whose advocacy 
he had to deal. In his time, the whole City 
business was in the hands of Gibbs, Garrow, and 
Park ; with occasionally, as in the cases of the 
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Baltic risks, the intervention of Topping ;* and it 
was a main object with them all to facilitate the 
despatch of business. This they effected by at 
once giving up all but the arguable points of law, 
on which they immediately took the judge's opinion ; 
and the maintainable, questions of fact, on which 
they went to the jury. Fifteen or twenty im- 
portant causes were thus disposed of in a morning, 
more to the satisfaction of the court and the benefit 
of the counsel than to the contentment of the 
parties or their attorneys. It is true that no real 
loss was, in the vast majority of instances, sustained 
by any one through this kind of arrangement, while 
the time of the public was saved. But it is equally 
true that every now and then a slip was made and 
a benefit lost ; and that nothing can guard against 
such accidents but the right course of thoroughly 
sifting each case, as if it were the only one in which 

* The mention of this most honourable man, in connexioQ 
"with those cases, recalls au incident so creditable to himself^ 
and to the renowned profession to which he belonged, that it 
ought not to be passed over in silence. A general retainer 
of a thousand guineas was brought to him, to cover the 
Baltic cases then in progress. His answer was, that this 
indicated either a doubt of his doing his duty on the ordinary 
terms known in the profession (one guinea particular, and 
five guineas general .retainer), or an expectation that he 
should, on being thus retained, do something beyond the 
line of his duty, and therefore he must decline it His clerk 
then accepted of the usual sum of five guineas, and he led 
on those important cases for the defendants. 
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the advocate was retained, or which the judge had 
to try. Nor must it be forgotten, that the right 
decision of causes is only one, though certainly 
the most important, office of justice. Another, 
only second in importaace to that, is the giving 
parties satis&ction, — such satis&ctiou as is enough 
for reasonable persons. Now, as every person is 
impressed with the idea that there is but one cause 
in the world, and that one his own, however unmind- 
ful of this the court and the counsel may be, discon- 
tent, heart-burnings, feelings of injustice suffered, 
desire of redress in other ways, and among these, 
oftentimes by means of other suits, is sure to be 
left in the train of Themis, when the pace she 
moves at is too rapid for ordinary eyes to follow, 
and breaks too rudely through the surrounding 
ties and feelings of interest. Hence, the despatch 
effected is frequently more apparent (or what 
Lord Bacon calls affected) than real; of which 
a remarkable example used to be afforded by 
Sir John Leach, whose swift decisions, without 
hearing, only produced appeals to the Great Seal. 
But in whatever way these opinions may be disposed 
of, one thing was certain ; — ^the kind of arrangement 
which has been described as prevailing among the 
leaders in Lord Ellenborough's time could only 
be found practicable as long as the lead should be 
confined within a very few hands. When it was 
at all scattered, such a thing was altogether out of 
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the question; and in Lord Tenterden's time this 
distribution undeniably took place. 

But another change was also consummated, 
which, under Lord Tenterden's predecessor, had 
only begun to operate, and it tended materially 
both to control the speed of the bench, to promote 
the interest of the suitor, and to improve the ad- 
ministration of justice. The bar no longer owned 
so entire a supremacy of the bench ; the advocate 
was not any more placed at an immeasurable dis- 
tance from the judge; there was not now that 
impassable gulf between them which formerly 
had yawned before the barrister's eye. I remember 
being told by a learned sergeant, that at the table 
of Sergeants'-inn, where the judges meet their 
brethren of the coif to dine, the etiquette was, in 
those days, never to say a word after the Chief 
Justice, nor ever to begin any topic of conversation ; 
he was treated with fully more than the obsequious 
deference shown at court to the sovereign himself. 
Assuredly, the footing upon which judges and bar- 
risters have stood in recent times is as different as 
can well be conceived from that on which those 
high parties stood under Lord Ellenborough's 
administration of justice ; and one consequence of 
the new regimen is the much greater fulness of 
discussion, with its attendant evil, no doubt, the 
much greater prolixity of counsel, and much slower 
progress of business. 
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In another particular Lord EUenborough differed 
from his successor, and the diversity originated in 
the greater vigour of his &culties and his more 
entire confidence in himself. Lord Tenterdeny 
never having been a leader at the bar, could not 
abide ^'the trick" of the profession, and no harm 
would have been done had he stopped here. But 
he seemed always to suppose that an address to a 
jury could be framed on the model of a special 
plea, or the counts in a declaration, only without 
the prolixity and repetition habitual with pleaders : 
and to forget that the surest way of bringing out 
the truth in any case is to let the conflicting 
feelings and interests of parties come into their 
natural collision. His impatience was thus very 
manifest; and had his nerves been in the same 
proportion firm as his dislike to declamation and 
illustration was strong, a struggle would have 
ensued, in which the eloquence of the bar would 
either have been extinguished, or have silenced 
and discomfited the Bench. In like manner, dur- 
ing the interlocutory discussions with the counsel, 
whether on motions in Banc, or on objections 
taken before him at Nisi Prius, he was uneasy, 
impatient, andvindeed irascible, at nothing so much 
as at cases put by way of trying what the court 
had flung out. Being wholly void of imagination 
to supply cases in reply, and even without much 
quickness to sifit the application of those put, he 
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often lost his temper, and always treated the tqpic 
as an offence. Bat it was chiefly in obstructing 
cross-examination, which he wholly undervalued, 
£rom his utter incapability of performing his part 
in it, that his pleader-like habits broke out. Had 
he been submitted to in this matter, cross>examina>» 
tion would have been only known as a matter of 
legal history. His constant course was to stop 
the counsel, by reminding him that the witness 
had already said so, or had already sworn the con-* 
trary, and this before the question was answered ; 
to which it was natural, and indeed became usual^ 
for the counsel to make answer, that this was the 
very reason why the question had been asked ; the 
object being either to try the witness's mem<Mry, 
or to test his honesty. 

Very hr otherwise was Lord Ellenbarough. 
He had long and ably led while an adroeate^ 
although he never attained the first rank in West^ 
minster Hall, and only shone superior on the 
Great Circuit of the North. He had therefore a 
fellow-feeling with the leaders before him; and 
as for any dread of their address to the jury, or 
any jealousy of the jury's interferenee with his 
functions, or any squeamish notion of his own 
dignity sufiering from the speech to the jury 
going on before him, or any disinclination to 
witness the utmost exertion of the advocate's elo- 
quence or wit in speaking, or of his subtlety and 
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vehemence in cross-examination, there was no more 
risk of that than if he had not been present in the 
court. So when an objection was taken to evidence, 
he never attempted to escape from it by denying 
the materiality of the fact offered to be proved, 
or of the question attempted to be put. He at 
once gave his opinion, to which, and justly, he 
deemed the parties entitled. Beyond interfering 
to oppose a prolix and needless statement, or a 
wearisome and reiterative cross-examination, or a 
wandering from what he deemed the point in issue, 
he did not interfere; and the same liberty and 
even licence which he had himself enjoyed when 
dealing with witnesses, he freely allowed counsel 
to use in his presence. 

While representing this contrast between the 
two Chief Justices, we must, in fiiirness to Lord 
Tenterden, bear in mind the somewhat anomalous 
position of a judge while presiding at Nisi Priits ; 
a position, the annoyance of which so vigorous a 
personage as Lord Ellenborough had no occasion 
to heed, strong in his own resources, relying on 
his intrinsic qualities, seeking no support to his 
dignity from any adventitious circumstances, dread- 
ing no rival authority to lower it. But inferior 
men could not so easily bear that rivalry. The 
judge, indeedj premdes over the whole proceed- 
ings ; but the jury holds divisum imperium ; and 
he sits there as the nominal chief while the 
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advocate is sometimes dealing with the witness as 
if no judge were present, and sometimes addressing 
the jury, careless whether the judge hears him or 
not, equally indifferent whether his lordship ap- 
proves or disapproves what he says. Princes, it Is 
said, cannot allow any one to address another in 
their awful presence ; nay, the code of etiquette has 
embodied this feeling of sensitive royalty in a rule 
or maxim. The ruler of the court has as little 
love of a proceeding which, in the prefiitory words, 
" May it please your lordship," seems to recognise 
his supremacy ; but in the next breath leaves ^^ his 
lordship " on the bench entirely out of view, as if he 
were reposing on his bed, or gathered to his fathers. 
Few judges, accordingly, are so considerate as to 
be patient of eloquence, whether in declamation 
or in witty illustration ; few regard these flights 
otherwise than as in derogation from the respect 
which is their own especial due. To address 
passions which they are forbidden to feel — ^to 
contemplate topics that must be suited to any palate 
rather than theirs — to issue jokes by which they 
ought not to be moved, while all others are con* 
vulsed — seems incompatible with their station as 
the presiding power, or a violation of that respect 
which it ought to inspire. Lord Tenterden, more 
than most judges, appeared to feel this; and it 
was a feeling wholly founded in forgetfulness of 
the very nature of jury trial, as it was unworthy 
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of his solid sense and great sagacity. In the dis- 
tribution of criminal justice the case is widely 
different. The anxiety necessarily attendant upon 
the judge's highly responsible office here leads him 
to court all help from the ingenuity of counsel. 
Before addressing the jury was allowed in cases of 
felony, the chances of collision were of course 
more limited ; but even now nothing of the uneasy 
feeling to which I have been adverting has been 
found to take place since the recent change of the 
practice in criminal courts. 

In his political opinions, Lord Ellenborough 
was originally, like the rest of his family, a mo- 
derate 'Whig. But he never mingled in the as- 
sociations or proceedings of party ; and held an 
independent course, with, however, considerable 
disinclination, at all times, to the policy and the 
person of Mr. Pitt. He joined Mr. Addington's 
Administration as Attorney-General, and came into 
Parliament, where he did not distinguish himself. 
Lord Kenyon's death soon after made way for him 
on the bench ; and he was, at the same time, raised 
to the peerage. The quarrel between that admi- 
nistration and Mr. Pitt did not reconcile him to 
the minister ; and against Lord Melville he enter- 
tained a strong personal as well as party prejudice, 
which broke out once and again during the pro- 
ceedings on his impeachment. The accession of 
the Whigs to power in 1806 was accompanied by 

VOL. VI. C 
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their junction with Lord Sidmouth; and as he 
required to have a friend in the strangely mixed 
cabinet, the unfortunate choice was made of the 
first Criminal and Common Law Judge in the land, 
of whom to make a political partisan ; — he whose 
high office it was to try political offences of every 
description, and among others the daily libels upon 
the government of himself and his colleagues. This 
error has ever been deemed one of the darkest 
pages of Whig history. Mr. Fox made a dexterous 
and ingenious defence, quoting a few special pre- 
cedents against the most sound principles of the 
constitution ; and, with a singular forgetfulness of 
the real case, defending an inroad on the pure 
administration of criminal justice by appeals to in- 
stances of Civilians and Chancery lawyers sitting 
in Parliament. But Lord EUenborough's own son 
lately took occasion honestly to state that his 
father had told him, if it were to do over again, he 
should be no party to such a proceeding. He said 
this in the course of the discussion which I raised 
against making the Lord Chief Justice one of the 
Regency in the event of the next heir being beyond 
the seas on a demise of the crown. I may add, that, 
being asked by Mr. Fox my opinion of his argu- 
ment the day after Mr. Stanhope's motion, the recep- 
tion which he gave my strong expression of dissent 
left me the strong impression that he had fully felt 
the difficulties of his case, if not its weakness. 
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On the bench, it is not to be denied that Lord 
Ellenborough occasionally suffered the strength of 
, his political feelings to break forth, and to influence 
the tone and temper of his observations. That he 
ever, upon any one occasion, knowingly deviated 
one hair's breadth from justice in the discharge of 
his office, is wholly untrue. The case which gave 
rise to the greatest comment, and even led to a 
senseless show of impeachment, was Lord Coch- 
rane's ; but I have the best reason to know that 
all who assisted at this trial were in truth convinced 
of the purity with which the judicial duties were 
discharged, and the equality with which justice was 
administered. Lord Ellenborough was not of those 
judges who, in directing the jury, merely read over 
their notes and let them guess at the opinions they 
have formed ; leaving them without any help or 
recommendation to form their own judgments. 
Upon each case that came before him he had an 
opinion ; and while he left the decision with the 
jury, he intimated how he thought himself. This 
manner of performing the office of judge is now 
generally followed and most commonly approved. 
It was the course taken by this great judge in 
trying Lord Cochrane and his alleged associates ; 
but, if any of those who attacked him for it had 
been present at the trial of the case which stood 
immediately before it or after it in the paper, 
be would have found Lord Ellenborough trying 

C 2 
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that case in the self-same way — ^it being an action 
upon a bill of exchange or for goods sold and de- 
livered. 

I must, however, be here distinctly understood 
to deny the accuracy of the opinion which Lord 
Ellenborough appears to have formed in this case, 
and deeply to lament the verdict of guilty which 
the jury returned^ afler three hours' consultii^ and 
hesitation. If Lord Cochrane was at all aware of 
his uncle, Mr. Cochrane Johnstone's, proceedings, 
it was the whole extent of his privity to the &ct 
Having been one of the counsel esgaged in the 
cause, I can speak with some confidence rejecting 
it, and I take upon me to assert that Lord Coch- 
rane's conviction was mainly owing to the extreme 
repugnance which he felt to giving up his uncle, 
or taking those precautions for his own safety which 
would have operated against that near relation. 
Even when he, the real criminal, had confessed his 
guilt by taking to flight, and the other defendants 
were brought up for judgment, we, the counsel, 
could not persuade Lord Cochrane to shake himself 
loose from the contamination by abandoning bim. 

As regarded the Lord Chief Justice's conduct 
at the trial, none of us entertained any doubt that 
he had acted impartially, according to his conscience, 
and had tried it as he would have tried any other 
cause in which neither political nor personal feel- 
ings could have interfered. Our only complaint 
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was his Lordship's refusal to adjourn after the 
prosecutor's case closed, and his requiring us to 
enter upon our defence at so late an hour, past 
nine o'clock, that the adjournment took place at 
midnight, and before we called our witnesses. Of 
course I speak of the trial at Guildhall only. 
Lord Ellenborough was equally to blame with his 
brethren in the Court of King's Bench for that 
most cruel and unjustifiable sentence, which at once 
secured Lord Cochrane's re-election for "West- 
minster when the Commons expelled him npon 
his conviction, and abolished for ever the punish- 
ment of the pillory, in all but one excepted case, 
perjury, in which also it has practically ceased to 
defile and disgrace our criminal jurisprudence. — 
^' To cage a person of quality, or to set him in the 
pillory, upon account of any crime whatever (said 
Adam Smith, half a century before this case 
occurred), is a brutality of which no European 
government except that of Kussia is capable." — 
(ilfor. Sent. J p. 11, § 3.) 

In 1833, the government of which I was a 
member restored this great warrior to his rank of 
admiral in our navy. The country, therefore, in 
the event of hostilities, would now have the in- 
estimable benefit of his services, whom none per- 
haps ever equalled in heroic courage, and whose 
fertility of resources, military as well as naval, 
place him high among the very first of com- 
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manders. That his honours of knighthood so glo- 
riously won should still be withholden is a stain not 
upon him, but upon the councils of his country ; 
and after his restoration to the service, it is as 
inconsistent and incomprehensible as cruel and 
unjust. 

^x^a^AcJ^ ,^:e^^?fet^ ^^f-^^^l^d^ux^*^ .^i^L^ 
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LOED CHIEF JUSTICE BUSHE. 



Although I had not the advantage of knowing 
this eminent person in his judicial capacity, yet I 
had the great pleasure of his acquaintance, and I 
also upon one remarkable occasion saw him ex- 
amined as a witness upon matter partly of fact and 
partly of opinion; it was before the Irisli com- 
mittee of 1839. The testimony of a judge thus 
given bears a close resemblance to the opinion 
which he delivers in Court and the directions 
which he gives to a jury. Acting in both capa- 
cities under the obligation of his oath, and in 
pursuit of nothing but the truth, it becomes him 
to pronounce, with most scrupulous fairness, the 
opinions which he states, to relate with the utmost 
precision the facts which he knows, and to w^gh 
nicely every word which he uses in conveying his 
statement. No one who heard the very remarkable 
examination of Chief Justice Bushe could avoid 
forming the most exalted estimate of his judicial 
talents. Many of the questions to which he ne- 
cessarily addressed himself were involved in party 
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controversy, kindling on one side and the other 
great heats ; yet never was a more calm or a more 
fair tone than that which he took and throughout 
preserved. Some of the points were of great 
nicety ; but the discrimination with which he 
handled them was such as seemed to remove all 
difficulty, and dispel whatever obscurity clouded 
the subject. The choice of his words was most 
felicitous ; it always seemed as if the form of ex- 
pression was selected which was th& most pecu- 
liarly adapted to convey the meaning, with perfect 
simplicity and without the least matter of exag- 
geration or of softening. The manner of speaking 
each sentence, too, betokened an anxiety to give 
the very truth, and the slowness oftentimes showed 
that each word was cautiously weighed. There 
was shed over the whole the grace of* a delivery 
altogether singular for its combined suavity and 
dignity. All that one had heard of the wonderful 
&scination of his manner, both at the bar and upon 
the bench, became easily credible to those who 
heard his evidence. 

If we followed him into the circle of private 
society, the gratification was exceedingly great. 
Nothing, indeed, could be more delightful ; for his 
conversation made no effort, not the least attempt 
at display, and the few mom^^nts that he spoke at a 
time all persons wished to nave been indefinitely 
orolonged. There was a conciseness and point in 
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his expressions which none who heard him could 
forget. The power of narrative which so greatly 
(Mstinguished him at the bar was marvellously 
shown in his familiar conversation ; but the short- 
ness, the condensation, formed perhaps the feature 
that took most hold of the hearer's memory. They 
who passed one of his evenings with him during 
that visit to London will not easily forget an in- 
stance of this matchless faculty, and, at the hazard 
of doing it injustice, I must endeavour here to 
preserve it. He was describing a Gascon who had 
sent him wine, which was destroyed at the Custom 
House fire in Dublin, and he contrived to comprise 
in a few sentences, to all appearance naturally and 
without effort, his narrative of the proceeding, 
with two documents, and the point. — "He had 
sent me wine which was consumed in the Custom 
House fire, and he wrote to condole with m^ on the 
loss to the public, but especially of the Ivlne, 
which, he said, he found was by law at the pur- 
chaser's risk. I answered, and offered as some con- 
solation to him the assurance that by law it was at 
the risk of the seller." — Some members of the 
Northern Circuit then present were reminded of a 
celebrated story which the late Mr. Baron Wood 
used to be called upon to relate, in exemplification 
of the singular conciseness, and, I may add, feli- 
city, of his diction.* ^^• 

^ow — 

* It would be difficult to name any compositir- 
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But it is fit that we should turn to the merits of 
Chief Justice Bushe while in the earlier period of 
his life he filled a high station at the bar. His 
education had been classical, and he studied and 
practised the rhetorical art with great success in 
the Historical Society of Dublin University, an 
institution famous for having trained about the 
same time Lord Plunket to that almost unrivalled 
excellence which he early attained, and for having 
at a former period fostered and exercised the genius 
of Grattan, and Flood, and all the eminent Irish 
orators. The proficiency of Bushe may be esti- 
mated from the impression which Mr. Grattan 
confessed that the young man had made upon him. 
Having been present at one of the debates in the 
scene of his former studies, and heard Bushe speak, 
his remark was, *^ that he spoke with the lips of an 
angel." Accordingly, upon being called to the 
bar in 1790, he soon rose to extensive practice, and 
this he owed as much to his nice discretion, to the 
tact and the quickness which forms a Nisi Pritis 
advocate's most important qualification, as to his 
powers of speaking. Of law he had a sufiBcient 
provision without any remarkable store of learning ; 
nor did he ever either at the bar or on the bench 
excel in the black letter of the profession. 

lij^ this respect to the two Tracts of Mr. Baron Wood, on the 
,*he Law and its defects. They were printed, but not 
^'id. 
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But his merit as a speaker was of the highest 
description. His power of narration has not, per- 
haps, been equalled. If any one would see this in 
its greatest perfection, he has only to read the in- 
imitable speech on the Trimbleston cause: the 
narrative of Livy himself does not surpass that 
great effort. Perfect simplicity, but united with 
elegance ; a lucid arrangement and unbroken con- 
nexion of all the facts ; the constant introduction 
of the most picturesque expressions, but never as 
ornaments ; these, the great qualities of narrative, 
accomplish its great end and purpose ; they place 
the story and the scene before the hearer, or the 
reader, as if he witnessed the reality. It is un- 
necessary to add, that the temperate, and chaste, 
and even subdued tone of the whole is unvaried 
and unbroken ; but such praise belongs to every 
part of this great speaker's oratory. Whether he 
declaims or argues, moves the feelings or resorts to 
ridicule and sarcasm, deals in persuasion or in- 
vective, he never is, for an instant, extravagant. 
We have not the condensed and vigorous demon- 
stration of Plunket; we have not those marvel- 
lous figures, sparingly introduced, but whensoever 
used, of an application to the argument absolutely 
magical ;* but we have an equal display of chas- 

* Let no one hastily suppose that this is an exaggerated 
description of Lord Plunket's extraordinary eloquence. 
Where shall be found such figures as those which follow— 
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tened abstinence, of absolute freedom from all the 
vices of the Irish school, with, perhaps, a more 
winning grace of diction ; and all who have wit- 
nessed it agree in ascribing the greatest power to 
a manner that none could resist. The utmost that 
partial criticism could do to find a fault was to 
praise the suavity of the orator at the expense of 
his force. John Kemble described him as ^^ the 
greatest actor off the stage ;" but he forgot that so 
great an actor must also have stood highest among 
his Thespian brethren had the scene been shifted. 

In 1798 he came into Parliament. The great 
struggle of the Union was then beginning ; he at 

•ach raising a living image before the mind, yet each em- 
bodying not merely a principle, but the very argument in 
hand — each leaving that very argument literally translated 
into figure ? The first relates to the Statutes of Limitation, 
or to prescriptive title : — " If Time destroys the evidence of 
title, the lavs have wisely and humanely made length of 
possession a substitute for that which has been destroyed. 
He comes with his scythe in one hand to mow down the 
muniments of our rights ; but in his other hand the lawgiver 
has placed an hour-glass, by which he metes out incessantly 
those portions of duration which render needless the evi- 
dence that he has swept away." 

Explaining why he had now become a Beformer, when 
he had before opposed the question: — ^** Circumstances," 
said he, ** are wholly changed ; formerly Reform came to 
our door like a felon — a robber to be resisted. He now ap- 
proaches like a creditor ; yon admit the justice of his de- 
mand, and only dispute the time and the instalments by 
whieh he shall be paid." 
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once flung himself into the ranks of its adversaries ; 
and the most splendid speech' to which that con- 
troversy gave rise, after Mr. Plunket's, was made 
by Mr. Bushe. On the measure being carried, he 
had serious thoughts of removing to England, for 
he considered Dublin as now become a provincial 
town. The difficulties into which his honourable 
conduct in undertaking to discharge the debts of 
his family had placed him, prevented, in all proba- 
bility, the execution of this plan, and in the course 
of a few years he first became Solicitor-General un- 
der Mr. Plunket and Mr. Saurin successively, and 
afterwards, in Lord Wellesley's first vice-royalty, 
he succeeded Lord Downes as Chief Justice of the 
King's Bench. All parties allow that during the 
fierce political contests which filled the period of 
nineteen years during which he was a law-officer 
of the crown, he performed his duty with perfect 
honour towards the Government, but with the 
most undeviating humanity and toleration towards 
their opponents in church or state. Nor has the 
breath of calumny ever tarnished the purity of his 
judicial character during the twenty years that he 
presided on the bench. He was stern in his ad- 
ministration of the criminal law, but he was as 
rigidly impartial as he was severe. In one par- 
ticular he was perfect, and it is of great importance 
in a judge ; he knew no distinction of persons 
among those who practised before him, unless it 
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was to protect and encourage rising merit ; for a 

young advocate was ever sure of his ear, even 

when the fastidiousness of veteran practitioners 

P^*^. -■ might disregard his efforts. This kindly disposition 

^'^ i he carried with him from the bar, where he had 

e3[5 been always remarkable for the courtesy with M'hich 

^ ' he treated his juniors ; indeed, it went further ; it 

was a constant habit of protecting and encouraging 

them. 

r>'^ His oratorical excellence was plainly of a kind 

which might lead us to expect a similar success Id 
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i^-^' written composition. Accordingly he stood very 

if 9Sr^ high among the writers of his day ; so high that 

j^j^jv^ we may well lament his talents being bestowed 

P^ upon subjects of an ephemeral interest. The work 

rirl*' « by which he is chiefly known as an author is the 

j^jj * pamphlet on the Union, published in answer to 

the Castle manifesto, written by Mr. Under-Secre- 
tary Cooke. Mr. Bushe's tract is called * Ceeue 
your funning^ and it consists of a well-sustained 
ironical attack upon the Under-Secretary, whom it 
!^*: assumes to be an United Irishman, or oth^ rdbel, 

f"^ * in disguise. The plan of such an irony is, for a 

long work, necessarily defective. It must needs 
degenerate occasionally into tameness ; and it runs 
the risk every now and then of being taken for 
serious; as I well remember an ironical defence 
of the Slave Trade once upon a time so much 
failed of its object that some worthy abolitionists 
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were preparing an answer to it, when they were 
informed that the author was an ally In disguise. 
No such fate was likely to befall ^ Cease your 
funning* It is, indeed, admirably executed; as 
successfully as a work on such a plan can be ; and 
reminds the reader of the best of Dean Swift's 
political writings, being indeed every way worthy 

* 

of his pen. 

It would be impossible to give any specimens of 
this far-fanl^ pamphlet ; but there is another, 
the production of his earlier years, which appears 
to me possessed of the greatest merit; it is an 
answer to Paine's * Rights of Man ;' and it would 
be hard to say whether the sound and judicious 
reasoning, or the beautiful and chaste composition, 
most deserve our admiration. Mr. Bushe was 
only four-and-twenty when this work appeared, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that it deserves a 
place on the same level with Mr. Burke's celebrated 
' Reflections.' To support such a panegyric, ex- 
amples will be required ; and I have no fear in 
appealing to such passages as the following, after 
premising that they difler in no respect from the rest 
of the work, which extends to above eighty pages. 

" Any man who has studied the merits and en- 
joyed the blessings of the English constitution, 
cannot but be alarmed when the legislators of 
France (' these babes and sucklings in politics')* 
* An expression of Paine's applied to others. 
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are held up in their cradle to the imitation of a 
country whose government adds the strength of 
maturity to the venerable aspect of age ; a govern- 
ment which I trust will not be exclianged for a 
certain tumult in the first instance, and a doubtful 
reform in the second. I love liberty as much as 
Mr. Paine ; but differ from him in my opinion of 
what it is — I pant not for the range of a desert, 
unbounded, barren, and savage; but prefer the 
limited enjoyments of cultivation, whose confines, 
while they restrain, protect us, and add to the 
quality more than they deduct from the quantity of 
my freedom ; this I feel to be my birthright as a 
subject of Great Britain, and cannot but tremble 
for my happiness, when a projector recommends U> 
level the wise and ancient land-marks, break dowi:» 
the fences, and disfigure the face of every inherit- 
ance. I have no wish to return to the desert la 
search of my natural rights. I consider myself to 
have exchanged them for the better, and am de- 
termined to stand by the bargain. 

*' These sentiments, my dear Sir, have tempted 
me to trouble you and the public with this book. 
The times are critical, and the feeblest exertion 
cannot be unwelcome, when a factory of sedition* 
is set up in the metropolis, and an assistant club 

* An associaliou had been formed in Dublin for the 
purpose of circulating Paine's book, at a low price, through 
the cot Mrj, 
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sends an inflammatory pamphlet through the king- 
dom ; when these state quacks, infecting their 
country at the heart, circulate, by fomenting appli- 
cations, the poisons to the extremities, and reduce 
the price of the pestilence, lest the poverty of any 
creature should protect him from its contagion. 
The times are critical when such a book as Mr. 
Paine's appears, and the consequences would be 
fatal if its success were proportioned to the zeal of 
its author, or the assiduity of its propagators. It 
is a system of false metaphysics and bad politics. 
Any attempt to carry it into effect must be destruc- 
tive of peace, and there is nothing practical in it but 
its mischief. It holds out inducements to distur- 
bance on the promise of improvement, and softens 
the prospect of immediate disorder, in the cant of 
the empiric, * You micst be worse before you can be 
better,^ It excites men to what they ought not to 
do by informing them of what they can do, and 
preaches rights to promote wrongs.* It is a col- 
lection of unamiable speculations, equally subver- 
sive of good government, good thinking, and good 
feeling, it establishes a kind of republic in the 
mind ; dethrones the majesty of sentiment ; degrades 
the dignity of noble and elevated feelings ; and sub- 
stitutes a democracy of mean and vulgar calcula- 

'*' An instrument was sold in France for less than half a* 
crown, called *• Droits de 1' Homme." It concealed a cut- 
and-thrust sword, and looked like a conmion whip. 
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tion. In their usurpation, all the grace, and ele- 
gance, and order of the human heart is overturned, 
and the state of man, 

* Like to a little kingdom, sufifers 
The nature of an insurrection' * 



The following passage is somewhat more am- 
bitious and figurative, though not more terse and 
epigrammatic ; and, though less severe, it cannot 
be justly charged with violating the canons of cor- 
rect taste. 

'^ If the institution of honours perfects and sti- 
mulates ambition, and that ambition looks beyond 
the grave, will not this perpetuation of the prize 
increase the emulation ? Is there nothing to enhance 
our honour in the consideration that it is to be trans- 
mitted to the children of your affection, and that 
you are the ennobler of many ? Is ambition fully 
gratified, or desert half rewarded by a distinction 
perishable as yourself, to be laid down ere it is well 
I ' won, and to crumble into dust with your remains ? 

Is the reward of merit to be intrusted to the un- 
grateful memory of mankind ? Shall its reward be 
late and its enjoyment short ? That deviation from 
strict justice is not very severe, and is certainly 
very politic, which indulges the manes of the 
father with the honours of the son, and forbids man, 
in the contemplation of his mortality, to look upon 
his inducements as insufiScient, and his rewards as 
incomplete. The wreath of fame would not be 
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worth the wear if it was not evergreen ; and the 
laurel is its emblem because it does not wither. 
In these considerations I discover a probable and 
a wise origin of hereditary dignities, as far as their 
institution regards the person upon whom they 
were first conferred : in regard to him the reward of 
nierit was enlarged ; in r^ard to others the en- 
couragement to exertion was increased. But the 
wisdom of hereditary dignities does not rest here. 
There is a principle in the heart of man which any 
wise government will encourage, because it is the 
auxiliary of virtue, — ^I mean the principle of honour 
which, in those moments of weakness when con- 
science slumbers, watches over the deserted charge, 
and engages friends in the defence of integrity. It 
is a sanction of conduct which the imagination 
lends to virtue, is itself the reward, and inflicts 
shame as the punishment. The audacity of vice 
may despise fear; the sense of reason may be 
steeled ; art may elude temporal, and impiety defy 
eternal, vengeance ; but honour holds the scourge 
of shame, and he is hard indeed who trembles not 
under its. lash. Even if the publicity of shame be 
avoided, its sanction is not destroyed. Every one 
suffers when ashamed of himself, and the blushes of 
the heart are agony. The dread of shame is the last 
good quality which forsakes the breast, and the 
principle of honour frequently retains it when every 
other instance of good conduct has abandoned the 
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heart. Thb sentiment must ever be in proportion 

to a man's opinions of what is expected from him ; 

and in proportion as he is taught that much is ex- 

^^./ pected from him, will it swell in his bosom and 

j5* ' sharpen his sensibility. I cannot therefore discover 

^^ ^ a mere ' dimimdive childishness '* in the institution 

of hereditary dignities, if they cherish this senti- 
ment, and if this sentiment cherishes virtue ; and 
France has * breeched herself*^ into manhood to 
Z^^. little purpose of good government in putting down 

" ^ the delusion, if delusion it is. An establishment is 

something more than ^puerile,^^ which gives encou- 
ragement to virtue, dignity to worth, adds the idea 
of great to good, and makes that splendid which 
was useful. Society was made for man ; and, as 
p^«-^ -* man is various, and frail, and vain, it does not disdain 

^^C^ ' ^ promote his happiness by playing on his foibles ; 

S^J 3 its strength is armed against his fears ; his hopes 

1^^;;^ " are fed by its rewards ; and its blandishments are 

SJ^J ', directed to his vanities. Virtue, coldly entertained 

^^^^ in any other comer of the heart, will take a strong 

C3f^ ' hold in the pride of man. She has often erected 

^ her temple on the coronets of a glorious ancestry, 

and the world has been indebted to the manes of 
the dead for the merits of the living." 

The reader of these fine passages is at once re- 
minded of Mr. Burke, and the best of his writings 
on the French Revolution and the frame of society. 
* Paine's expression. f lb. J lb. 
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It is impossible to doubt that Mr. Bushe had deeply 
studied that great performance, and that he unavoid- 
ably, in treating the same subject, fell into a simi- 
larity of style, while he felt a common sentiment 
with that illustrious author. But there is nothing 
servile in the imitation, if imitation it be ; and of 
the thousands who have endeavoured to tread the 
same path, no one but he has been successful. 
Indeed, it may well be affirmed that, successfully 
to imitate Mr. Burke, asks Mr. Burke*s own genius ; 
and woe betide the wight who, without his strength, 
ventures to put on his armour. Among the various 
anecdotes* that have been preserved of the Chief 
Justice, there is no record of Mr. Burke having 
been made acquainted with the masterly perfonn- 
. ance of his fellow-labourer. He who eagerly opened 
his arms to the able and brilliant, but very inferior 

* In various periodical publications there have been ao- 
counts of Mr. Boshe at all times of his life. Some of these 
take him np as early as 1822, on his elevation to the bench ; 
others come down to his retirement ; and some have appeared 
since his death. I. have, of course, consulted them all, as 
well as resorted to private sonrces of information. That 
npon some of fhem, at least, no reliance can safely be placed, 
is clear from the random way in which facts and dates are 
dealt with. What shall be said of the careM attention to 
this subject, of writers who make Lord Grenville's govern- 
ment be dismissed in 1803, and Mr. Bushe have been thirteen 
years at the bar when that dismissal happened ; and who re- 
present Mr. Sheridan as taking a part against the Coercion 
Bill in 181 7, when he died in 1816, and had not been in Pai^ 
liament since 1812? 
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coadjutor, whom he found in Professor Wylde, 
must have received with delight such an ally as 
the author of this admirable book. It clearly 
contains not merely the germ and rudiments of the 
extraordinary, and in some sort peculiar, eloquence 
for which its author was afterwards so remarkable, 
but, with a few occasional exceptions in point of 
severity, a few deviations from simplicity, pardon- 
able on such a subject, it exhibits that very diction 
itself which distinguished him — chaste and pure, 
addressed continually to the subject in hand, instinct 
with epigram, sufficiently but soberly sprinkled with 
flowers, often sharpened with sarcasm, always akin 
to serious and wise reflection. When we reflect that 
this was the work of a very young man, the maturity 
and gravity of the style, as well as of the reasoning, 
becomes exceedingly striking : and it is interesting 
to observe the impression which a perusal of it left 
on the author's mind after an interval of many years. 
He possibly felt some of that mortification which 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and other great artists are 
known to have expressed upon remarking the excel- 
lence of their earlier efibrts, and being sensible how 
little their pencil had afterwards improved. Be 
that as it may, the following note lies before me in 
the Chief Justice's hand, dated August, 1831, and 
it may appropriately close these commentaries. 
• " I have read over," says his Lordship, " a pam- 
phlet which I wrote in 1791, when a very young 
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man, in my twenty-fifth year ; and although my 
better, at least older, judgment and taste condemn 
some instances of hasty and erroneous opinions 
rashly hazarded, much superficial and inaccurate 
reasoning, and several puerilities and affectations of 
style, yet at the end of forty years, I abide by 
most of the principles which I then maintained, and 
consider the execution of the work, taken alto- 
gether, as better than anything of which I am now 
capable." 
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We have had occasion to note the extraordinary 
capacity and brilliant history of Washington and 
Franklin, next to whom undoubtedly among the 
great men that founded the American republic is 
to be mentioned Jefferson, although he follows them 
at a considerable distance. But without the ex- 
traordinary virtue of the one — ^because, indeed, he 
never passed through the same temptation — and 
without the singular genius of the other, his services 
to the great cause of human liberty were truly valu- 
able ; his life was steadily devoted to the mainte- 
nance of his principles ; and he displayed both firm- 
ness and ability in the important scenes in which he 
performed a conspicuous part. At a time when 
there is an unaccountable disposition, even among 
the friends of liberty, to undervalue the institutions 
of the great Republic, to grudge her extraordinary 
success, and to take, delight in foretelling her dis- 
memberment and her downhill, it becomes a duty 
to commemorate the virtues of her founders, even 
if we should not in .all particulars adopt their poll- 
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Ucal opinions, and if we should witness with pain 
some glaring imperfections in the frame or in the 
working of the polity which they established. 

He was educated very carefully for the profession 
of the law, and had also the inestimable advantage 
of good classical and scientific instructioB. He 
studied the mathematics under Dr. Small, a brother 
of the mathematician of that name, who acquired 
great &ttie among geometricians by his demonstra* 
tions of Dr. Matthew Stewart's celebfated Porisms. 
When JefifeiBon came to Virginia, his native state, 
be was soon distinguished among his brethren as a 
sound and accurate lawyer. His speaking was plain 
aad business-like, aspiring to no higher praise. But 
during the eight years that he continued in the pro- 
fession^ his success was so great that he must, had he 
persevered, have risen to the foremost rank as a prac- 
tkioner. It happened, however, that the disputes 
between the mother country and the colonies now 
boroke out^and being chosen in his twenty-fifth year 
to represent his county in the Yirginian Assembly, 
he soon withdrew his attention from legal pursuits, 
and finally abandoned them altogether, when he led 
the way to the Bevolution by hift Resolution which 
the Assembly adopted to establish a Committee of 
Correspondence with the legislatures of the other 
colonies. The Convention, and then the General 
Congress, soon followed ; indeed, they grew natu- 
rally out of the Committee, and only waited the next 

VOL. VI. D 
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act of oppreasioQ from England to mature them. 
Yet still there was the most marked reluctance to 
throw off the yoke of the mother country. Jeffisr- 
son himself, in a letter to the Attomey-Greneral, 
Bandolph, written so late as the middle of 1775, 
and after the first blood that stained the unhappy 
quarrel had been shed, declared that ^^in the 
whole empire there was not a man who more 
cordially loved the union with Great Britain ;" but 
he added his fixed resolution not to bear taxation 
without representation.* Even after the battle of 
Bunker's Hill he expressed to his old master, Dr. 
Small, then settled in Scotland, his anxious hopes 
of conciliation. The party called moderate, in 
contradistinction to the Washing^nsand Jeffersons, 
that mider Dickenson, was not less prepared for 
desperate extremities, if the cardinal point of tax- 
ation should not be conceded by England. It is 
certain, and it is the greatest praise which can be 
bestowed upon any people in such circumstances, 
that all parties were guided by men who united 

* The thoughtless folly of some in the United States and 
some in France likening the case of the Union with Ireland 
to the sabordination of America, exceeds belief. Who in 
America would ever have rebelled, nay who would ever have 
agitated, if the Americans had been represented in our Par- 
liament ? Adam Smith, who proposed a general taxation 
of the empire to pay the public debt (Wealth of Nations, 
b. V. ch. 3), coupled it with the Irish Union and a represen- 
tation to America and the West Indies. 
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extraordinary firmness with singular moderation 
— ^men, abox0 all, whose singleness of purpose 
never appears^n any instance to have been sus- 
pected — ^men who would have shuddered at the 
bare thought of levying a rent upon the feelings 
of the people which their arts had excited. 

But if, in contemplating their whole conduct in 
the different courses which they had to steer, we 
look in vain for any deviation from the line of 
principle and integrity, we also find it impossible 
to discover any material error of judgment com- 
mitted in the whole management of their perilous 
and perplexing affiurs. From all the unreflecting 
violence, the sudden changes, the intemperate ex- 
cesses, the thoughtless desertion of leaders, the 
alternations of popular admiration and hatred, by 
which other revolutions have been so constantly 
distinguished, when the people were the principal 
agents in bringing them about, it must be confessed 
with wonder that the conduct of the Americans 
was wholly exempt. No deliberative assembly of 
men, small in number and acting free from all 
popular instigation or control, ever carried on the 
affidrs of a community settled in peace, and whose 
existence was assured, with greater calmness or 
more steady judgment than the American Congress 
showed in guiding a revolutionary movement, in- 
volving at each step of its progress their own exist- 

d2 
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enee and that of the community whom they r^re 
sented and goTerned. , 

When it seemed manifest that neither side would 
yield, and a separation became inevitable^ a cohh 
mittee of fire, at the head of whom was Jefibi9Ciii» 
received the commission to prepare a manifesto of 
their reasons for at lengfth taUag the great atepi 
His colleagues were Franklin, Adami^ Sherman, 
and Livingston ; the paper was prepared by him ; 
they made few alterations, but the Congress omittad 
about a third part of it, in order to avoid topiea 
that might give offence in the mother oountiy. 
Among these omissions was a paragraph i^robaft- 
ing the African slave4rade, to which they might 
not unjustly suppose England was partial, inasmuch 
as she had formerly interposed her authority-^ 
shamefully, scandalously, wickedly interposed itr^ 
to prevent the Abolition earnestly desired by her 
colonial subjects. Nevertheless, it is possible that 
the omission was also made with a view to coneiUato 
the slave-holding states who had not yet resolved to 
set their faces against this great abomination. 
With these omissions, and the further alteration 
of a few lines, the instrument was finally adopted, 
and it was signed on the Fourth of July. 

This is that ^mous Declaration of Independence 
by which the freemen of the New world approved 
themselves worthy of their ancestors in thie Old**- 
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those ancestors who had spoken, and written, atid 
ibuglit, and perished for conscience and for free- 
doings sake, — but whose descendants in the Old had 
hot always borne their high lineage in mind. In 
the history of mankind there is no more important 
event, on which side soever of the Atlantic its 
consequences may be regarded ; and if tyrants are 
sometimes said to feel uneasy on the Thirtieth of 
January, how hiuch more fitted to inspire alarm 
are the recollections associated with the S'ourth of 
July, in which no remorse can mingle on the peo- 
ple's part, and no consolation is afforded to their 
oppressors by the tendency of cruelty and injustice 
to mar the work they stain ! 

I have noted the unfortunate omission of the para- 
graph relating to the Slave Trade ; and it is only 
just to Jefferson's memory that it should here be 
inserted. The frame of the Declaration was to 
charge all the grievances complained of directly 
upon the King of England. 

" He has waged cruel war against human nature 
itself, violating its most sacred rights of life and 
liberty in the persons of a distant people, who never 
offended him, captivating and carrying them into 
slavery in another hemisphere, or to more miserable 
death in their transportation thither. The piratical 

* As nsoal, this will be reckoned an Americanism (as the 
Greeks used to say of their colonists, a Soloecism). Bat it 
has undoubted English authority — Locke among others. 
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war&re, the opprobrium of infidel powers, is the 
war&re of the Christian Kipg of Great Britain. 
Determined to keep open a market where men should 
be bought and sold, he has prostituted his prerc^a- 
tive for suppressing every legislative attempt to pro- 
hibit or restrain this execrable commerce. And, that 
thb assemblage of horrors might want no &ct of dis- 
tinguished die, he is now exciting these very people 
to rise in arms among us, and to purchase that 
liberty of which he has deprived them, by murder- 
ing the people on whom he also has obtruded tl^m ; 
thus pa3ring off former crimes committed against the 
liberties of one people with crimes which he urges 
them to commit against the lives of another." 

It is to the unspeakable honour of Jefferson, that, 
born and bred in Virginia, himself an owner of ne- 
groes like all Virginian landholders, his first motion 
in the assembly was a proposition to fiicilitate the 
manumission of slaves. It was not till 1782 that 
the full power of emancipation was given by the 
legislature. But his proposal in 1779 was still 
further in advance of his age ; it was to declare all 
children of slaves, bom after a certain day, free, 
and to carry them forth at a certain age as colonists 
of a new territory — the only practical scheme, 
perhaps, by which the foul blot of slavery can be 
removed from the United States. 

His plan for the planting of elementary schools 
to educate the whole people, and of establishing 
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colleges for the middle classes, and an university 
for the higher branches of learning, was fitted to 
experience similar delays, though happily not so 
long protracted; in 1796 it was partially, and in 
1816 wholly, adopted by the Virginian l^^islatuYe. 
In another fitvourite scheme he was more successful* 
The English law against perpetuities had strangely 
been modified, or rather abrogated, in Virginia, in 
tlie reign of Queen Anne ; so that there was no 
power of cutting off an entail by fine or recovery, 
or in any other way than by a private or estate bill. 
Early in the Revolutionary war Jefferson succeeded 
in repealing this colonial law, and he soon after also 
obtained an abrogation of the law of primogeniture. 
The effect of the change has be^ great, and has 
spread universally in Virginia. Men's disposition 
of their property has followed the legal provision ; 
no one thinks of making an eldest son his general 
heir ; a corresponding division of wealth has taken 
place ; there is no longer a class living in luxurious 
indulgence, while others are dependent and poor ; 
you no longer see so many great equipi^es, but you 
meet everywhere with carriages sufficient for use 
and comfort ; and though formerly some fiunilies 
possessed more plate than any one house can now 
show, the whole plate in the country (says a late 
historian) is increased forty if not fifty fold. It is 
affirmed with equal confidence, that though the class 
of over refined persons has been exceedingly cur* 
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failed, if not extermiiiated, the number of well-educa- 
ted people has been incalculably increased. Nor 
does a session pass without disclosing talents which, 
sixty or seventy years ago, would have been deemed 
so rare as to carry a name from south to north of 
the Union. 

Jefierson, however, was not more zealous in pro- 
moting all measures which might prevent the 
growth of aristocratic distinctions and maintain 
the level of republican equality, than he was in 
furthering whatever might tend to complete 
religious liberty, with which he conscientiously 
deemed an established church to be incompatible. 
Upon this subject we may entertain a very difierent 
opinion, and may, with the most entire devotion to 
the principles of toleration, be able to descry dan- 
gers to those principles from the zeal of sects, as 
well as from the preponderance of a state church. 
No one who contemplates the intolerance exercised 
during the times of the Commonwealth in this 
country can repose any great reliance upon the 
meekness or the liberality of conflicting sectaries, 
while it must be admitted by all men, even by 
candid dissenters, that the Established Church is 
a mild ruler to those within her pale, a quiet and 
inoffensive neighbour to those without. But how 
hr a church establishment is compatible with 
purely republican institutions is a very different 
question; and it would be most rash to condemn 
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Jefferson's persevering efforts for enu]icating all 
ecclesiastioeU privileges, when we reflect th^t hQ 
was acting as a strict, even a stern, republioaQt 
The clergy of Yiiginia had from the earliest settle-r 
ment of the colony been endowed not only with 
tithe but with a parochial assessment, although the 
proportion of dissenters had increased to almost an 
equality with the numbers of the churchmen^ It 
w^ not till the year 1799 that Jefferson's efforti 
were crowned with entire success, and the ]»f^ 
marks of preference to one church over the rest 
were finally efl^ed. They who agreed with him 
in opinion upon this important subject maintain 
confidently that all remains of religious intolerance 
have been extinguished by those measures, and 
that the means of spiritual instruction have been 
greatly extended ; but how far the cause of sound 
and rational religion generally has gained, can only 
be ascertained by the experience of a longer time. 

After having for two years held the office of 
Governor of Virginia by election, Jeflerson w^ in 
1782 chosen to represent that state in Congress, 
But it was no longer the same body in which be 
had acted during the tempestuous period of the 
Hevolution, when it consisted only of 50 or 60 
persons, all men of business, men of action. He 
was abundantly sensible of the difference, and looki> 
ing back on the days when ^' the Washing^ns and 
the Franklii^ were wont at once to seize the great 
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point of a question, leaving the little ones to follow 
of themselves, and never treat two arguments at a 
time/' he adds, '^ if the present Congress errs in too 
much talking, how can it be otherwise in a body 
to which the people send ISO lawyers, whose trade 
it is to question everything, yield nothing, and talk 
by the hour?'' From this scene he was not sorry 
to be released by accepting the mission to Paris, 
where he remained as minister of the United States 
from 1784 till 1790. The interest which he took 
in the great Bevolution 'may wdl be conceived, 
intimately connected as it was with the American 
independence ; but his fi>re8ight of its progress was 
not clearer than other men's, for he never doubted 
that a year after his return to Ameiix^i would see 
the ^' certain and happy termination of the struggle 
for liberty." 

He now, at Washington's earnest request, over- 
came the hearty desire which he had of retiring 
into private life, and became his Secretary of State. 
If any one could doubt that great man's sincerely 
republican feelings, this anxiety for the introduction 
into his cabinet of the very chief of the democratic 
party must at onc^ dispel all such fiincies. The 
able and virtuous leader of the Federalists in that 
cabinet was Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury ; 
Knox, the Secretary at War, joined him; while 
Randolph, the Attorney-General, sided with Jef- 
ferson. But Washington, taking part with neither, 
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held the balance even between them with the 
scrupulous justice which marked his lofty nature, 
and with the firm hand which he of all men most 
possessed. It is strange, it is melancholy, to see 
the folly of sanguine men in pertinaciously believing 
that those things have a real existence which th^ 
vehemently wish were true. Because Washington 
never took part with the French &ction» and kept 
aloof from the more violent movements of the 
democratic party, and because Hamilton and others 
of the Federalists despaired of a republican govern- 
ment being practicable, or at least permanent, in a 
great community, the party in this country most 
opposed to popular institutions, and who retained a 
hankering after monarchical government in Ame- 
rica, must needs flatter themselves that there 
remained in the United States a leaning towards 
the British yoke, and that at all events the illus- 
trious President as well as the Federalist chiefs 
were friendly to kingly power. The truth is, that 
even Hamilton, the most open admirer of our 
institutions, never dreamed of giving them another 
trial in America, until all attempts to establish 
a lasting republic should be found to &il. His 
words were remarkable in recommending that all 
other modifications of popular government should 
be tried before recourse was again had to monarchy. 
^' That mind," he said, '^ must be really depraved 
which would not prefer the equality of political 
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rights, the foundation of pure republicanism, if it 
were to be obtained eventually with order.** Ac- 
cordingly each year that what he regarded as the 
great, though not very promising experiment, con- 
tinued without a fliilure— each year that the Ame- 
rican constitution proved sufficient for the govern- 
ment of the rapidly-extending people — diminished 
those apprehensions upon which alone his opinion 
rested. But Washington never felt any such fears, 
and wanted no experience to confirm his deliberate 
purpose of a republic. Towards England he never 
felt any sendments but those of distrust and alien- 
ation ; and his well-considered judgment respecting 
a return to monarchy may be ^isily gathered fh>m 
his remarkable expression when endeavouring to 
prevent Jefierson's resignation in 1793, even after 
the excesses of the French Revolution had lessened 
the number of republicans everywhere, " that he 
did not believe there were ten men in the United 
Stales for a monarchy.** They who flattered them- 
selves that "Washington was disposed to content 
those ten may be classed with the men whose san- 
guine temperament no disappointments can cure, — 
the class among whom, unhappily, Mr. Ktt held an 
eminent place, as he showed when a friend carried . 
him a letter from Geneva, mentioning the assem- 
bling of an army of reserve near Dijon, and re- 
ceived for answer from the minister, that **lie must 
have a very disaffected correspondent." The army, 
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whose exidtdnce at Dijon was thus deemed impos- 
sible, because it was unpleasant, in less than a month 
after decided the fiite, of Europe at Marengo. 

When Washington resigned, Jefiferson was pro* 
posed for the Presidency, but Adams obtained it, 
and he was chosen Vice-President. At theexpira* 
tion of Adams's three years, Jefferson succeeded 
him ; and set an example to all party ohie& when 
promoted to power. He made it his rule never 
either to remove an adversary because his own 
partisans required it, or to retain one because his 
enemies thr^tened and assailed him. He pursued 
hii own course, regardless of the taunts from one 
party or the importunily of the other ; and, although 
exposed to more unmeasured abuse than any man 
that ev^ filled his high station, he lived to see full 
justice done him, and the firm and manly course of 
bis administration generally approved. It is pro- 
fitable to consider such an example ; and they who 
are unable to fbllow it respecting measures as well 
as men, may be well assured that they mistook 
their vocation when they assumed to direct the 
councils of their country. Whoever sufiers himself 
to be seduced or deterred from the path of his duty, 
does not rule, but obey ; he usurps the place of 
others; he pretends to guide, when he slavishly 
follows; but he puts forth &lse pretences, and 
would be understood to act for himself, while he is 
but a tool in other men's hands ; he meanly under- 
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taking the responsibility for the profit or the paf- 
tronage, they dictating his conduct while they 
skulk in the dark. It is a compact equally dis- 
honouring both the parties, and of which the coun- 
try, whose best interests are sacrificed by it, has 
the most just right to complain. 

Although Jefferson retired from public life at 
the close of his second presidency, in 1806, his 
days were prolonged for twenty years beyond 
that period, and these he passed on his estate in 
Virginia, superintending agricultural improve- 
ments, and watching over the university which be 
had founded and which he regarded with unceasing 
parental care. Like the other chief magistrates 
of the Republic, he retired without any fortune, 
and his property was at his decease found barely 
sufi&cient to pay his debts. It was a singular and 
affecting coincidence, that when the people were 
assembled in countless numbers to celebrate the 
Fiftieth anniversary of the American Independence, 
the passing-bell should toll of Adams, one of the 
last surviving patriots who had signed the me- 
morable act of the Fourth of July. On that day 
he expired ; but it was after a few days found, that 
at the same time another of the patriarchs of the 
New World had also rested from his labours ; the 
author of that fiunous instrument had, on the same 
day, closed his earthly course, in his 84th year. 
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It is impossible to close the page of history 
which recorcU the foundation of the Great Republic, 
without adverting to the singular change that seems 
of late years to have come over some friends of 
liberty in this country, inclining them against the 
popular institutions which that system conse- 
crates, and. upon which it reposes. Writers of 
ability, but scantily endowed, with candour, ob- 
servers of moderate'circumspection, men labouring 
under the prejudices of European society, and 
viewing the social system of the New World 
through the medium of habits and associations 
peculiar to that of the Old, have brought back for 
our informattoaa number of details, for which 
they needed hardly, to cross the Atlantic, and have 
given us as discoveries a relation of matters neces- 
sarily existing under a v^ry popular govemmeaait, 
and in a very new comm^nity. As those travellers 
had pretty geneiaUyfajlcd to make many converts 
among the friends of .free institutions either in 
France or in England, there* would have been little 
harm done to the cause of truth, and no great 
interruption given to the friendly relations which 
the highest interests ofboth countries require should 
be maintained unbroken between them. But un- 
happily some persons of a superior class appeal', 
' £x>m party or from personal feelings, to have, 
without due reflection on the mischief they were 
doing, suffered their minds to be poisoned by the 
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same prejudices ; and, a signal indiscretion having 
suffered their private letters, written under thi) 
influence of such prepossessions, to see the light, 
it becomes every one, whose general opiniona 
coincide with those of the individuals in question, 
to protest against the inference that such sentiments 
are shared by the Liberal party in England. This 
becomes the more necessary, in consequence of the 
tendency which the most reprehensible conduct of 
some of the States in the Union towairds their 
public creditors has to prepare the way for the 
reception of such unsound opinlons^-opiniooa 
which, if left to themselves, would probably soon 
sink into oblivion, how respectable soever the 
quarters which they may, without due reflection, 
have been suflered to reach. I allude more par-* 
ticularly to some letters lately published of Lord 
Sydenham, written confidentially to his late col- 
leagues, while he was acting under them as 
Governor-General of British North Americs^^^ 
letters the publication of which has, to me, who 
knew their writer, and respected his generally 
sound principles, been a subject of much regret, 
which he appears to have written in a moment of 
some irritation, but which would do serious injury 
to the good understanding that happily has been 
restored between the two nations, if they were sup* 
posed to speak the sense of those among us who 
are most friendly to America. 
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A great deal of vague and general abuse may 
be passed over, as that the Americans ^^ are a cal- 
culating people, and fight not for glory but plunder " 
— " such a set of braggadocios, that their public 
men must submit to the claims of their extravagant 
vanity and self-sufficiency ** — that there is among 
them a " general debasement" — " that those who 
aim at place are corrupt and corrupters, and the 
masses who bestow preferment ignorant, prejudiced, 
dishonest, and utterly immoral." I fear me most 
if not all of this, railing might be retorted upon a 
certain nation whose wars in China have been 
warmly eulogised by Lord Sydenham in another 
letter, though he is greatly scandalised that all the 
glory of his friends is not likely to prevent their 
seats *' slipping from under them ;"* a nation whose 
general elections have of late years been found a 
scene of the most hateful corruption, although we 
should be guilty of a most gross and unpardonable 
exaggeration were we on this account to stigmatize 
the whole people as "utterly immoral" in the 



* The jioXveU of this passage is exceedingly great ** But 
what is the use of all this glor^ if your seats slip from under 
you T* Then, after a great abuse of John Bull, ** I am afndd 
that the possession of power is making me terribly inclined 
to despotism, for I am thinking of planting my cabbages 
rather under the shade of Mettemich or the Czar/' &c, 
p. 326. To be sure ; and this is exactly the consequence of 
being Goyemor-General with dictatorial power. 
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terms rashly applied to his neighbours by the 
Canadian Governor. 

But the charges which he allows himself to lay, 
and which his relatives have thought it right to 
publish, are more specific. ^^ The Government 
seems to me the worst of tyrannies, that of the mob 
supported by the most odious and profligate cor- 
ruption. No man who aims at power dare avow 
an opinion of his own; he must pander to the 
lowest prejudices of the people, and in their parties 
(the two great ones which now divide the Union, 
the Loco-focos and the Whigs) the only subject 
of the leading men of either ia to instil some 
wretchedly low sentiment into the people, and then 
explode it for their own advantage. There is 
scarcely a statesman of either who would not adopt 
the most viol^it or the basest doctrine however, if 
he thought that he could work it to advantage 
with the majority — speculation and jobbing are the 
only objects; delusion, and the basest flattery of 
the people, the means." — ^^ If," adds this discreet 
statesman, ^^ they drive us into a war, the JBiaeks 
in the South will soon settle all that part of the 
Union ; and in the North I feel sure that we can 
lick them to their hearts' content." — '^ A Republic 
could answer in former times, in countries where 
was no people^ or few ; the bulk of the population 
Helots and slaves; but where there is a people, 
and they really have the power government is only 
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possible by pandering to their worst passions, 
which makes the country unbearable to a man of 
any education, and the Central Gk>vemment itself a 
byword amongst civilized nations. I hope (he con- 
cludes, perhaps consistently enough) that we may 
live long enough to see this great bubble burst ; 
and I do not believe that we need be very long- 
lived for that" (316). 

I am sorry to be under the necessity of declaring 
that one is at a loss whether most to marvel at the 
total want of common reflection, or the extra- 
ordiuary want of common information, in this 
passage — the production of a man in high office, 
addressed to a man still higher, and who pre- 
sumes, without any deliberation, and with no 
knowledge of the subject, to pronounce so sweep- 
ing a censure upon the whole body of a great 
nation, all their statesmen, and all their institutions. 
It is fit the Americans should well understand that 
these are the errors and this the rashness of the 
late Governor-General of Canada, and not shared 
by the Liberal party, or by any but the most 
ignorant and the most prejudiced in this country. 

First of all. Lord Sydenham is no authority on 
the subject of the United States, merely because 
he was Gk)vemor of Canada, and never in the 
Union at all. Had he remained in London he 
would have been as well qualified to judg^ of those 
States, as his living near them for two yean could 
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make him ; nay, a great deal better ; for his re- 
sidence in Canada, without giving him one tittle 
more of information, had the matufest tendency to 
fill his mind with Canadian prejudices ; and these 
views seem to have gained a still greats ascoidant 
over him by the disputes of a border nature, in 
which he was involved. I should, during the sepa- 
ration of England and Scotland before the seven- 
teenth century, never have looked to the Warden 
of the West Marches for a candid account of the 
people on the Scotch border when he lired at 
Carlisle. But, had the Warden directed his hostile 
operations fh)m York or from Lincoln, I sfaoold 
have believed him just as ignorant as if he had lived 
in London, and a very great deal more prejudiced. 
Next, let us observe how little the Grovemor- 
Genend had studied constitutions when he assumes 
the office of deciding on their compamtive merits. 
It would not be easy to crowd more manifest errors 
into one sentence than are found in the few lines 
about ancient republics. Many things respecting 
those systems are obscurely known, and are there- 
fore the subject of controversy ; but no one ever 
affected to doubt of the matters on which this 
strange sentence errs, and em dogmatically. Sparta 
is of course alluded to by the mention of Helots ; 
but Sparta was not a republican, it was an aris- 
tocratic government. Then Athens, which was a 
republic, so fiur firom proving that such a govern- 
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isient ^'csQuld answer," i» precisely the example 
idwaya refiorted to in order to prove what Lord 
SydenJiam states to be the vice of the American 
Government as contrasted with the Grecian, namely, 
the statesman ^* pandering to the passions of the 
people*'' Tet, this notwithstanding, can any one 
9ay that Athena, the very seat of this worst of 
vices, was by it '^ made unbearable to a man of any 
education?" Does he eonoeive that any of us, 
even in Canada, are more refined, more civilized, 
iliore educated, than the ornaments of Athenian 
aoeiety, the very men who were fain to court the 
people ? It is another error equally great to make 
it the peouliar characteristic of the modem re- 
publiOy and the feature that distinguishes it from 
the ancient, that the ^' people really had the power.** 
In Atbfflis, if anywhere, they reaQy had the power ; 
ire are only left to speculate on the restraints under 
"vhich it was exercised, and even to doubt if any 
fidich existed in practice. But assuredly the bulk 
of the power was in their hands more than in any 
other democracy, ancient or modern. 

That in the American Government there exist 
great imperfections no man can doubt ; one among 
the greatest has lately be^ removed, because the 
central power of the Federacy is now enabled 
better to maintain its relations with foreign states 
in consequence of the recent improvement of the 
constitutional law. But there remain blots which 
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Still disfigure the system, and in practice sadly mar 
its working. Of these the very worst, undoubtedly, 
is the entire change of public fonctionaries, from 
the highest to the lowest, which follows every 
change of the President, converts all the more 
considerable members of the community into place- 
hunters, and makes the whole interval, between 
one election of chief magistrate and anoliier, a 
constant scene of canvass. The removal of this 
and a few other imperfections would make the 
Government of America as faultless as a very 
popular system can ever be. That some and even 
considerable evils would be left, evils inseparable 
from a Republic, because growing out of the large 
share assigned to the people in the distribution of 
power, cannot be doubted. But it is no discovery 
of Lord Sydenham's that as long as men are men 
power and pre-eminence will be sought after ; and 
that if the right of bestowing these is vested in 
the people, the people will be courted by those 
who seek after them. 

We are upon a practical, not a speculative, 
question ; and that question is not as to the im- 
possible attainment of theoretical perfection, but 
as to the comparative merits of different schemes 
of polity. Power must rest in some part of the 
community. Patronage must immediately or ulti- 
mately rest with them that have power. ShaU 
they be the people at large? No, says Lord 
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Sydenham ; for if the people are to choose their 
ministers, they who would fill ministerial places 
will debase themselves by pandering to the people's 
prejudices. But what if we intrust this delicate 
office to a court or a prince, for the purpose of 
making the duty be more uprightly discharged, and 
exalting the character of the candidates for &vour ? 
Are we so blinded by the evils of popular canvass 
as to have all of a sudden forgotten that other 
time-serving, that old species of Owning, that 
worser form of flattery, which the friends of freedom 
and .of purity used to charge upon the parasites of 
princes, the crew of courtiers, the minions who 
pander to the propensities, not of the people, but 
the despot ? Then shall power and patronage be 
vested in a patrician body, in a class of men whom 
^^ a roan of education " might well find not ^^ un- 
bearable?" The class fawned upon would here 
no doubt be found more refined in its tastes, and 
must be propitiated with a more dainty flattery. 
Yet I question if the fawning would be less active, 
if the suppleness of the candidate for favour would 
be less pliant, if the senator would be less given to 
cringe, than they who, instead of crawling in the 
ante-room of the noble, after a more homely 
j&shion take the hand of the peasant and the 
mechanic. I greatly doubt if less falsehood will 
be found in the smooth speeches addressed to 
the select patrician circle than in the boisterous 
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harangues delivered ^o win the plebdsm. One 
ground of my doubt is the reeoU^ctioo irhiehwe 
all have of the scenes, of endless intdg^e and wide>- 
spread corruption displayed by the aristociatie 
courts of modern Italy, to say nothing of jaiici«iit 
Kome in her more patrician cb^ys,; and atpother 
ground of my doubt is precisely thLs, that men an 
more prone to practise deeeptipii in secret than in 
public, and therefore more likely tp use unTvorthy 
arts in the closet, the appointed scene of intngu^ 
than on tbe husting;s^ from whence the ^pro^ser 
species of intrigue, at least, must &r ever^ be 
banished.*' 

And here is furnished a very striking prpof of 
thie entire carelessness with which this political 
re^oner made his observations upon America, and 
formed his opiiiions respecting her people. He 
phdnl;^ affirms of all statesmen in the United States 
tliit** their only" objects are peculation and job- 
bni'g ; " slxhA their means of being able to peculate 
^nd job are *^ the basest flattery of the people." 
Now surtEily a^ Very little reflection would h^tve 
Mifflbed to satisfy any considerate person that' this 
chlnrge is 'wholly impossible. The existence of 

'*' We mast hold ^ea the balanoe) and 1)181X16 bad 91% 
I^Qwever appUed. l^t I am as &r ad possible ftorn ex- 
casing the unwo^y s^rts of dennagognes^ abeive aU* th^ 
corrupting the people by their vile ^Tactvoe$,,|]^y upp^fif 
vmi^ the liead of Wilkes. 
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such violent party divisions, and the publicity with 
which every department of Government is adminis- 
tered, make peculation impracticable. They might 
as well be charged with ^^ compassing and imagining 
the death of the King.'' It is an offence which in 
such a country can have no existence. But this 
manifest error into which the writer has fallen, 
while it shows the strength of his prejudices against 
the Americans, proves also the weakness of his 
means of annoyance, and it is a sufficient answer 
to much of his general invective. 

As to the standing topic of vulgar manners, let 
it be &irly stated that there are many parts both 
of France and England to which we should not 
think of resorting were we in quest of patterns, not 
of printed goods but polished manners. Even 
while representing Manchester, Lord Sydenham 
would hardly have cited tl^e bulk of his constitu- 
ents as superior in elegance to the people of New 
Tork. But an authority fully as high as himself 
on this delicate matter, M. de La&yette, would, 
as I personally know, have severely chid him for 
underrating even the manners of the Americans ; 
and if, after such an authority, any further defence 
were required, two facts may be mentioned. Sir 
B. Listen declared that he had never conversed 
with a better bred sovereign in any court of Europe 
than General Washington ; and among the women 
of the highest breeding in our day no one wou] 
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hesitate to mention Lady Wellesley.* They who 
have never been in the United States may surely 
be pardoned if they feel unable to believe the 
notion entertained by others who, like themselves 
and Lord Sydenham, have also never been there, 
but who would yet assume General WashingtoB 
and Lady Wellesley to be the only persons of fine 
manners ever produced in the Union. 

It is, however, not avowedly on the score of 
their under-breeding that the Gk)verttor'>General 
rests his dislike of the Americans. On the con- 
trary, he rather seems disposed to pass that head 
of complaint lightly, though it is plainly enough at 
the bottom of many feelings upon the subject 
His main accusation is the mob tyranny, and dM 
habit of their public men quailing before it. No 
doubt a certain degree of this evil is inseparable 
from every popular Government. Who in IrelaBd 
dares profess any opinion hostile to the BoiBish 
hierarchy throughout three of the provinces, or 
favourable to it in the fourth ? No rational poli^^ 
tician dares attend a popular meeting now in that 
country for fear of Repeal, which not one single 
member of either House of Parliam^it will vote for^ 

* Others might well be added. For example, Liady 
Ashburton ; but her long residence in this country prevents 
all, excepting a few, from recollecting that she came from 
America In her younger days as highly accomplished in 
manners as the world has more lately seen her. 
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fltiTd a few Irishmen under mob influence. Who in 
1831 was safe in England if he proclaimed kis 6»^ 
like of the Beform Bill ? What public meeting has 
ftn J moderate liberal politician ventured to hold of 
late years ? Have not even the corn-law repealers 
been fain to raise the popular cry of cheap bread 
hi assemblies collected by tickets, and fh)m which 
the multitude were carefully excluded ? We may 
not go so £ir as the Americans in humouring ihe 
popular cry of the hour when we address our con- 
etituentB, because our Government is less purely 
popular than theirs ; but can any one doubt that- 
the speeches of our political chiefs — aye, and even 
tlteir measures when in office — take the tincture of 
the multitude to whom they are addressed, and 
whose fiivour they ate expected to conciliate ? If 
this be denied, we may require to be informed 
what Lord^ Sydenham precisely means when--* 
adverting to the free-trade measui^ respecting 
timber, sugar, and, above all, corn, in 1841-^he 
says, ** It is an immense point gained to get a new 
flag under which to fight. The people of England 
do not care a rush for any of your Irish hobby- 
horses ; and they are not with you upon Church 
matters, or grievances of that kind. Even your 
foreign policy has not touched them the least, and 
I doubt whether twenty victories would give you a 
borough or a county ; but you have now given 
them an intelligible principle offering practical 
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benefits to contend for, and though defeated on it, 
as you doubtless will be, defeat will be attended 
with reputation, and will make you, as a party in 
the country, far stronger than you have been of 
late " (p. 90). Now it is to be observed that the 
preference here given to the Corn Bill over the 
Irish Church Reform and the other measures is 
not rested on the relative merits, but solely on the 
relative popular tendency, of the different plans—* 
their capabilities as ^' flags to fight under ;" and 
the Corn Law is preferred because it is a better 
party Shibboleth. No doubt Lord Sydenham 
would have a right to urge that he bad always 
maintained the free-trade doctrine for its own 
sake ; but why will he not allow American states- 
men also to prefer each his several tenets for their 
own sakes? Suppose he had found a letter from 
Mr. Stevenson to a South Carolina friend main- 
taining that some proposition for preventing anti- 
slavery petitions being received by Congress was a 
fine " flag to fight under," " offered an intelligible 
principle to contend for," and, though defeated, 
would make the Virginian " party stronger than 
it had of late been," how little would it have availed 
to urge that Mr. Stevenson had always held the 
same opinions? How triumphantly would Lord 
Sydenham have pointed to this letter as a con- 
fession that American statesmen frame their conduct 
upon the plan of pandering to the tastes and pas- 
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sions of the multitude ? And would it have been 
deemed an answer to his inference if it had appeared 
that the party proposing this extreme course had 
never thought of it for ten years which they had 
passed in office, but merely brought it forward 
when all other means of obtaining influence had 
failed, and when their fortunes among the con- 
stituent bodies of the country were become des* 
perate? 

But these are possibly extreme cases. Are there 
no other instances, even in our own better regu- 
lated system, so much less disfigured by popular 
excess than the American ; — no instances of public 
men shaping their conduct and their speeches ac- 
cording to the opinions and feelings, or even the 
tastes and caprices, of the people, either generally 
or locally ? Surely common fairness towards the 
Americans required some consideration of the tone 
taken in our own election addresses, of the speeches 
made on our own hustings and at our public 
meetings, of the diflerence between these and the 
parliamentary speeches of the same individuals, 
tiay, of the well known difference between the 
conduct of parliament itself during its first and 
its last session. What minister ever ventured 
to propose a civil list on the eve of a general 
election ? 

The arts to which our attention is directed by 
these remarks are in the highest d^rce discreditable 
to all who use them, and are incalculably hurtfu' 
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to the people upon whom they are practised. If 
they are, to a oertain extent, ins^tarable fiKnaa 
very popular GoTernment, their mischief farms a 
serious deduction from the merits of that systeoL 
To restrain them within the narrowest poanfalB 
limits is the hounden duty of all atatesoaen^ but 
most especially is it the duty of those who unsffm^f^im 
the superior advantages of a popular oonstittttioa. 
Them, above all others, it behoves not to lower 
the character of pc^ular men, not to eoixupt |he 
people themselves ; for it must never be fofgottaa 
that the flattery and the falsehood which tmot tim 
atmosph^ce of a court, the poison which tyianla 
inhale with their earliest breath, cannot with i»* 
punity be inspired by the pec^le. «.. 

After all, in estimating the merilis^ of any Go> 
vemment, we must never lose sight of what is the 
en(^f all goverttmfint--4he comfiurt and hn^ppiness 
of the people. It may safely be adnutted thai if a 
echeme could be devised for anbodyiog a l^;isla* 
iure of wise, virtuous, and enlightened BMKiy with 
an exeeative council of capacity, integrity, finnuesB, 
semoyed from popular controLi animated .with . the 
daaiffe of furthering the public good) aod oonsultisig, 
in the pursuit of it, no will or authority bttt Ihehr 
own chastened judgment, a much purer aad mors 
noble Government would be constituted than ai^ 
that ow'Cs its origin to the pubHc choice^ and ..acts 
tuder the people's superintendence. But, unbi^ 
pUyy axperienoie has proved that any> l^iaituff, 
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and any executive body, removed from all cootrol, 
soon forgets the end of its creation ; and instead 
of consulting the good of the community at large, 
confines all its exertions to furthering its own indi- 
vidual interest. So it must ever be until we are 
blessed with a descent of angels to undertake the 
xnanagement of our concerns. Till then there it 
but one security for the community — a watchful 
superintendence and an efficient control over its 
representatives and rulers. The experim^t may 
be coarse and clumsy ; it may be attended with evils 
of a very serious kind ; it may give rise to an un* 
fortunate influence being exercised by classes of the 
people who are neither very refined nor always 
¥ery honest, nor even very well informed as to 
their own interests. Nevertheless, as human society 
is constituted, in the choice of evils this is the least ; 
it admits of many compensations ; it gives the 
prospect of much^diminution as knowledge and as 
virtue advance ; whereas any system that excludes 
the popular voice must needs lead to a thraldom 
and to abuses which admit of no compensation, 
and, instead of wearing out in time, only gather 
strength and acquire increased malignity with every 
year that revolves. 

The worst of dl the features in the Union Lord 
Sydenham has no doubt passed entirely over— the 
disgraceful prejudices against negro emancipation. 
But even these tnay yield to circumstances, and 
give place to more rational as well as more humane 
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Views of national policy, provided a free govern* 
ment continues to bless America, and no catastrophe 
happens to destroy the Union. Lord Sydenham 
indeed is thoughtless enough to view with a kind 
of exultation the prospect of negro insurrection as 
a consequence of the United States daring to wage 
war with England. Misguided, short-sighted man ! 
and ignorant, oh, profoundly ignorant of the things 
that belong to the peace and the happiness of either 
colour in the New World ! A negro revolt in our 
islands, where the whites are as a handful among 
their sable brethren, might prove fatal to European 
life, but the African at least would be secure, 9a 
far as security can be derived by wading through 
rivers of blood. But on the continent, where the 
numbers of the two colours are evenly balanced, 
and all the arms are in the white man's hands, who 
but the bitterest enemy of the unhappy slaves could 
bear to contemplate their wretchedness in the at* 
tempt by violence to shake off their chains ! — Th^i 
again he feels quite confident that the northern 
states must be utterly defeated, and easily defeated, 
as soon as they draw the sword against England. 
Possibly ; and yet this inference has not been very 
logically drawn by Lord Sydenham from the history 
of the former American war. When the people of 
the colonies numbered less than three millions, they 
defeated the best troops of England, possessed as 
she was of all the strongholds of the country, and 
w-eeping the ocean with her fleets, before the in&nt 
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Republic had a flag floating upon the seas. That 
twenty-four millions, with entire possesnon of 'tW 
land, and a formidable fleet tt sea, should b^ otlei*-^ 
whelmed by the Canadians and Nova* Scotikns^ is 
eertainly a possible event ; but that it ■iS'iEU^ tntfch'ft 
matter of course as the Govemot of these- petty 
settlements eomplacently assures bimtielf, - ttiay 
reasonably be doubted. Nay it ' seems tNU^y< ^o^ 
sible that some notioil should creep into the «nindi 
of the Amerioam, as how a wftir might lead to' 'the 
very opposite retult, of Canada jdining wi^ 4b^ 
United States, and fonning an additionafnaeitibet' 
of that great confederaoyi. ' ^ ' . - • 

Tiiey, however, who are'the best j&iends of botk 
eountriea, miust be the least willing tO" indulge oft 
either side in such speculMions^ The'Aflserioans 
will, it' is to be hoped, not be tempted' to f<Mnn 
auch pemieieus projects by any notion of a hostile 
feeling towards them prevliliiig' in tbis cobiitryt 
They naay be well asstered^ thait fairfrom^regairding 
their Governmeift aB ^^a bubble,'" and trusting Irihuit 
it soon may burst, the^ uni^rsal sentiment in 
England is the hope that it) may long continue to 
exhibit theproud spectacle t^p6{Hi}al**f]peedotn,iUid 
evNt popular power, combined Kvith order at home, 
and moderation abroad, in «uccei»f61 refatatiolj of 
all the old opinions that a republic was^ impossible 
in a large territory with a somerdus people. 
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MARQUESS WELLESLEY. 



Ip any one were desired to name the femily in mo- 
dem times which, like the Gracchi at Rome, pecu- 
liarly excelled all others in the virtnes and in the 
renown of its members, there conld hardly be any 
hesitation in pitching upon the illustrious house of 
which Lord Mornington, afterwards Marquess Wel- 
lesley, was the head. But I had the happiness of a 
long and uninterrupted friendship with that great 
man, and enjoyed more particularly his unreserved 
Confidence during the last ten or twelve years of 
his life. It is fit, therefore, that I distrust my own 
feelings towards his memory ; and in order to pre- 
serve impartiality, the fif«t duty of an historian, but 
the most difficult in writing contemporary history, 
I shall confine mpelf in treating of him to the 
&cts which are beyond all controversy, and which, 
indeed, are the best heralds of his &me. 

The fkmily of the Wellesleys originally came 
from Somersetshire, and by intermarriage with the 
Cowleys or Colleys, and by a devise from the 
Poles,* obtained large property in Ireland, where 

• Lord Maryborough, on his brother's decease Lord 
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they were, in 1756, raised to the Peerage. About 
sixty years ago they took the name of Wellesleyi 
which, I believe, was their more ancient appellation 
also in this country, that of Wesley being of recent 
date. Th^ &ther of tbo present generation was a 
person of talents and virtue, and his taste in muffle 
being cultivated in an extraordinary degree, he 
was the author of some beautiful oompotidonsi 
which still retain their plaice in the &vour of the 
musical wprkL Dying while some of his children 
were very young, the care of their educat]<m was 
left to their mother,* a daughter of Lord Dun- 
gannon, and the £unily fortune being in ooosider<- 
able ^nbarradsment, her merit in brii^ping them 
through some difficulties, training them to such 



Homington, was Ihe person to irhom Ibis vaiuable gift 
made by a geuileBian distanUy relsled to the fiunily. His 
lordship vas th«ii a young nudshipman, and was o£Gered tba 
fortane upon condition that he quitted the navy and eame to 
reside with his kinsman. But this he refused, as the war 
still eonlinued, and he thoi^ht ieaving lihe serviee belbre 
the peace would fas dkboooaniblek, He suppoeed, as did his 
family* that tl^ra was an end i)i the bene&ctiQu; bvt tke 
old gentleman declared by his will that such conduct only 
increased his esteem for the young man, and left him the 
Pole estate. 

* She was daughter to the fiist Visoouink Dnngaanon. 
Her brother died before his £sith£r ; and the second and late 
Viscount Dungannon was her nephew. Her £iUher was son 
to the great-great-grandfather of the present Marqu^as of 
Pownshire. Hence the reUutionsbip of the Wellealeys to 
the Downshire, Salisbury, and Talbot families. 
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excellence and such eminence as few &milies ever 
attained, exceeds all ordinary praise. This truly 
venerable matron was permitted by Divine Provi- 
dence to reap the highest reward which such rare 
virtues as adorned her character can, in this stage 
of our existence, receive ; for her life was extended 
to an extreme old age ; she saw all the glories of 
Hindostan, of Spain, and of Waterloo ; and left 
four sons sitting in the House of Lords, not by 
inheritance, but ^< by merit raised to that proud 
eminence."* 

Richard, the eldest son, who at his Other's death 
had nearly attained majority, was first sent to Har- 
row, where he took part in a great rebellion that had 
well-nigh proved fatal to the school. This occa- 
sioned his expulsion, and he then went to Eton, 
where he was distinguished above all the youths of 
his time. When Dr. Goodall, his contemporary 
and afterwards Head master, was examined in 1818 
before the Education Conunittee of the House of 
Commons respecting the alleged passing over of 
Porson in giving promotion to King's College, he 
at once declared that the celebrated Grecian was 
not by any means at the head of the Etonians of 
his day, and on being asked by me (as chairman) 

* It is related of Lady Momington, that on a crowd press- 
ing roond and obstmcting her carriage when on a visit to 
the Hoose late in her life, she said to Lord Cowley, who ac- 
companied her, ** So much for the honour of being mother of 
he Gracchi 1 " 
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to name his superior, he at once said Lord Wel- 
lesley.* Some of his verses in the Muscb Eionenses 
have great merit, as examples both of pure Latinity 
and poetical talent. The lines on Bedlam, espe- 
cially, are of distinguished excellence. At Christ 
Church, whither he went from Eton, and where he 
studied under Dr. W. Jackson (afterwards Bishop 
of Oxford), he continued successfully engaged in 
classical studies, and his poem on the death of Cap- 
tain Cook showed how entirely he had kept up his 
school reputation : it justly gained the University 
prize. In his riper years he retained the same 
classical taste which had been created at school and 
nurtured at College. At no time of his life does 
it appear that he abandoned these literary pursuits, 
so well fitted to be the recreation of a mind like 
his. On the eve of his departure for the East he 
wrote, at Mr. Pitt's desire, those beautiful verses 
on French conquest, which were first published in 
the ' Anti-Jacobin,' and of which the present Lord 
Carlisle, a most finished scholar and a man of true 
poetical genius, gave a translation of peculiar 
felicity. Nor did the same taste and the same 
power of happy and easy versification quit him in 

* Some one of the Ommittee would have had this struck 
out of the evidence, as not bearing upon the matter of the in- 
quiry, the Abuse of Charities ; but the general voice was 
immediately pronounced in favour of retaining it, as a small 
tribute of our great respect for liord Wellesley ; and I know 
that he highly valued this tribute. 
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his old age. As late as a few weeka bef<»e his 
death he amused himself with Latin verses, .was 
constant in reading the Greek arators and poel9^ 
and corresponded with the Bishop of Durham upon 
a favourite project which he ha4 formed , of leamiiig 
Hebrew, that he might be able to relish the b^^uiiles 
of the Sacred writings, partiqulaiay tbei fs9Jlwodj> 
an object of much admuration with hin)^ His ex^ 
quisite lines* on the ^ Babylonian WiUow, tranat 
planted from the Euphrates a hundred ye^tfs ag^/ 
were suggested by the delight he took ifi the l^7ib 
Psalm, the most, affecting and beautifujL of the ^* 
spired king's whole poetry. This fi^ie pie^ iicaf 
the production of his eightieth, year. 

At Oxford he formed with Lord Crreayille & 
friendship which continued during their Uvea, a,ad 
led to his intimacy with Lord Grenville's gvpat 
JLinsman, Mr. Pitt, upon their enteri»g into p^bUet 
life. That amiable man was sure to se|; it« rjght 
value upon a heart so gentle, a spirU «k> high, and 
accomplishments so brilliant as Lord Welleeley's; 
but it is perhaps one of the most striking proofi 
which can be given of the f^rless ^nfid^nee xe« 
posed by the young minister in bis own r^sovrces^ 
that at a time when the phalanx of opposition 
was marshalled by no less men than Fox, Burke, 
Windham, and Sheridan, and when he had not a 
single cabinet colleague ever heard in debate, nor 

* Salijc JBabf^hnica. 
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indeed any anxiliary at all save Lord Melville, he 
never should have deemed it worth his while to 
promote Lord Wellesley, whose powers as a 
speaker were of a high order, and with whom he 
lived on the most intimate footing. The trifling 
place of a puisne Lord of the Treasury, and a mem* 
ber of the India Board, formed all the preferment 
which he received before his appointment as 60- 
remor-General of India, although that important 
nomination sufficiently shows the high estimate 
which Mr. Pitt had formed of his capacity. 

In the Lords* House of the Irish Parliament 
Lord Wellesley(then Lord Mornington) first showed 
those great powers which a more assiduous devotion 
to the rhetorical art would certainly have ripened 
into an oratory of the highest order. For he was 
thoroughly imbued with the eloquence of ancient 
Greece and Home, his pure taste greatly prefer- 
ring, of course, the former. The object of his study, 
however, had been principally the four great ora- 
tions (on the Crown and the Embassy) ; and I 
wondered to find him in his latter years so com- 
pletely master of all the passages in these perfect 
models, and this before the year 1839, when he 
began again to read over more than once the Ho- 
meric poems and the orations of Demosthenes. I 
spent much time with him in examining and com- 
paring the various parts of those divine works, in 
estimating their relative excellence, and in discuss 
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ing the connexion of the great passages and of the 
argument with the plan of each oration. But I 
recollect also being surprised to find that he had 
so much neglected the lesser orations ; and that, 
dazzled as it were with the one which is no doubt 
incomparably superior to all others as a whole, he 
not only for some time would not allow his fbll 
share of praise to ^schines, whose oration against 
Ctesiphon is truly magnificent, all but the end of 
the peroration, and whose oration on the Embassy 
excels that of his illustrious rival — ^but that he really 
had never opened his eyes to the extraordinary 
beauties of the Philippics, without fully studying 
which I conceive no one can have an adequate idea 
of the perfection of Demosthenean eloquence, there 
being some passages of fierce and indignant invec- 
tive more terrible in those speieches than any thkt 
are to be found in the Ctesiphon itself. Of this 
opinion was Lord Wellesley himself ultimately ; and 
I believe he derived fully more pleasure of late years 
than he had ever done before from his readings of 
those grand productions. 

Upon this admirable foundation, and with the- 
pure and chastened tast^ which he thus had to di- 
rect his efibrts, he could well erect a fine super- 
structure. For he had a fervent animation, a great 
poetic force, a mind full of sensibilities, a nature 
warm and affectionate ; and the clearness of his 
understanding enabled him both to state fitcts and 
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to employ arguments with entire success to a refined 
audience : in the proceedings of none other did he 
ever take a part. His powers of composition were 
great ; and he adopted the true method of acquiring 
the faculty of debating, as well as of excelling in 
oratory, — ^he studied his speeches carefully, and fre- 
quently committed his thoughts to writing. But he 
had no mean talent for declamation. In the Irish 
Parliament he attached himself to the party of Mr. 
Grattan, then in the midst of his glorious struggle 
for the independence of his country. That great 
man quickly estimated his value ; and remained affec- 
tionately attached to him through life, although they 
were thrown afterwards into opposite parties. On re- 
moving, to England he became a member of our 
House of Commons, where he was uniformly con- 
nected with Mr. Pitt, by private friendship as well 
as similarity of opinions ; and when the French 
Bevolution, and the principles propagated by it in 
this country, threatened the subversion of our mixed 
government, and the trial of the most perilous of 
all experiments, a pure democracy in a country un- 
prepared for self-government, the talents of Lord 
Wellesley shone forth in a powerful resistance to 
the menacing torrent. 

The great speech which he delivered in January, 
1794, upon the enormities of the French Revolu- 
tion and the impossibility of makiKg peace with 
their authors and directors, made an extraordinary 
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impression at the time. It was, indeed, the most 
striking and masterly exposition which had ever 
been presented of the sabject ; and it went so elabo- 
rately into the details of the whole case, that the 
attacks made by his opponents consisted mainly of 
likening it to a treatise or a book. The value of 
such a piece is to be estimated by regarding it as a 
whole, and not by particular passages. It has the 
highest merit as a luminous and impressive state- 
ment, accompanied by sound reasoning on the facts 
disclosed, and animated appeals to the feelings they 
were calculated to excite. The texture of the 
whole is artistly woven; and the transitions are 
happy and natural. To give any samples of such 
qualities would manifestly be impossible. But the 
peroration may be read with admiration :-— 

^^All the circumstances of your situation are 
now before you. You are now to make your op* 
tion ; you are now to decide whether it best becomes 
the dignity, the wisdom, and the spirit of a g^reat 
nation, to rely for her existence on the arbitrary 
^ill of a restless and implacable enemy, or on her 
own sword. You are now to decide whether you 
will intrust to the valour and skiU of British fleets 
and British armies, to the approved faith and united 
strength of your numerous and powerful allies, the 
defence of the limited monarchy of these realms, 
of the constitution of parliament, of all the esta- 
blished ranks and orders of society among us, of the 
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sacred rights of property, and of the whole frame 
of our laws, our liberties, and our religion; or 
whether you will deliver over the guardianship of 
all these blessings to the justice of Cambon, the 
plunderer of the Netherlands, who, to sustain the 
baseless fabric of his depreciated assignats, defrauds 
whole nations of their rights of property, and mort- 
gages the aggregate wealth of Europe ; — to the 
moderation of Danton, who first promulgated that 
unknown law of nature which ordains that the 
Alps, the Pyrenees, the Ocean, and the Rhine 
should be the only boundaries of the French domi- 
mons ;-<~to the religion of Robespierre, whose prac* 
tice of piety is the murder of his own sovereign, 
who e^orts all mankind to embrace the same &ith, 
and to assassinate their kings for . the honour of 
iarod ; — to the friendship of Barrere, who avows in 
the face of all Europe that the fundamental article 
of the revolutionary government of France is the 
ruin and annihilation of the British empire ; — or, 
finally, to whatever may be the accidental caprice 
of any new band of malefactors, who, in the last 
convulsions of their exhausted country, may be des« 
tined to drag the present tyrants to their own scaf* 
folds, to seize their lawless power, to emulate the 
depravity of their example, and to rival the enormity 
of their crimes." 

It is, however, not as an orator that this eminent 
person must be r^arded ; for, before he had attained 
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the height which he was destined to reach in Par- 
liament, he was sent out to govern our Indian do* 
minions. His administration of that great empire^ 
unparalleled in history, the wisdom of his councils, 
his promptitude of execution, his rare combination 
of the highest qualities of the statesman, whether 
in peace or war, the " cansulto " united with the 
" mature facto,*^* and the brilliant success which 
crowned all his operations, furnish not merely 
matter of interesting reflection, but of most useful 
instruction to all succeeding rulers. Nor can any- 
thing be more fortunate than the access which the 
publication of his ^^ Dispatches " has given to the 
whole conduct of his splendid administration. It 
becomes, therefore, a duty of the historian who 
would record its annals to (iwell somewhat in detai} 
upon these things, fpr the sake of the valuable les* 
sons which a study of them is fitted to impart* To 
this I shall now proceed ; and it is an additional 
inducement to the work, that we thus shall have an 
opportunity of nearly observing the character and 
conduct of by far the most considerable of the 
statesmen whom the east has in modern times pro* 
duced — Tippoo Sultan. 

It is necessary that we should first of all examine 
the position of. the British power in India with 
respect to its neighbours, or, what amounts to 

* <( Nam primam opus est consnlto ; et nbi ooDsaliieris, 
opos est matare fiicto." — ^Saixust. 
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nearly the same thing, the force with which it had 
to cope, and by which it might expect to be assailed ; 
in a word, the balance of power in the peninsula 
when Lord Wellesley assumed the government. We 
must therefore begin by shortly considering in what 
state the events of 1791 and 1792 had left it 

The general outline of Indian affiiirs is sufficiently 
^.miliar to most readers. Whether for good or 
for evil to this country men have doubted, and 
may still dispute — whether for good or for ^vil to 
the natives of India, now that the exaggerations 
of oratory and the distortions of party ingenuity 
have been forgotten, no man of ordinary under- 
standing can raise any question— « footing had been 
at first slowly acquired, afterwards rapidly extended, 
by Great Britain in the Indian peninsula, and was 
maintained by a small numerical force of our 
countrymen, but with the consent, at least the 
entire submission, of a vast body of the people, 
and with the concurrence and the help of many 
native powers, whose hostility among themselves 
we had turned to our advantage with great skill, 
and with pretty uniform success. It had long 
ceased to be a question whether or not this empire 
could be abandoned. Humanity towards our native 
subjects and our allies, as well as justice towards 
our own countrymen, forbade all thoughts of that 
description, even at times when there seemed a 
very general impression among our rival statesmen 
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that the East Indian patroni^ was productive of 
such peril to the constitution of the government at 
home, and the whole subject of Indian afSiirs waa 
beset with such inextricable difRcultiea, as justified 
a wish that we had never set foot on the banks of 
the Ganges. To continae in the same positioii, 
and to abstain from all extensicm of a dominion 
already enormous, was therefore the only kind of 
modemtion to which recourse could be had ; and 
it is hardly necessary to observe, that even tfak 
was a resolve much easier to make than to keep 
by. For, suppose eve^ so fixed a purpose to be 
entertained, that no consideration should tempt tis 
to increase our dominions, no man could maintaiet 
such a resolution infiexibly in all circumstanceai 
and indeed least of all in the very event most 
likely to happen, namely, of some neighbouring 
state, after having greatly increased its force, attack'^ 
ing us, or overpo;||ering our allies, or even only me^ 
nacing us, and endangering out existence, should no 
measures be adopted of a counteracting tendency. 
In truth, ^e had gotten into a position from which, 
as it was impossible to retire, so was it not by any 
means within our own power to determine whether 
we should stand still in it or advance; and it 
might happen that the only choice was a total 
abandonment of our dominion, or an extension of 
its boundaries. No doubt such an argument as 
this is liable to great abuse; it has often been 
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employed to justify acts of glating national wrong. 
But everything depends upon the circumstances, 
in which it is urged, and the particulars of the 
case to which it is applied. Nor is it now stated 
with any reference to Lord Wellesley's proceedings 
in 1798 and 1799 ; these rest upon wholly different 
grounds. The present purpose is to explain tke 
conduct of Lord Cornwallis ten years before ; and 
it can hardly be denied that he was left without a 
choice as to the course he should take, and that 
the war and the treaty which dosed it were rathesr 
to be regarded as necessary measures of self-defence, 
than acts of aggression and of conquest. That 
they were so considered, that they were defended 
upon this ground, there can be no doubt; for 
although reference was made to the attacks by 
Tippoo upon our ally the Rajah of Travancore, it 
is quite clear that this alone did not justify the 
course which we pursued. Th^first attack had 
been repulsed: Tippoo had not repudiated our 
interference, but^ on the contrary, had set up a 
claim of right, grounded on what we ourselves 
distinctly admitted to be a gross misconduct of 
the Rajah; and, before the second attack, the 
Rajah had, in fiict, beccmie the aggressor, by 
invading the Mysore camp. Besides, if our whole 
object was to defend our ally, the success which 
early attended our operations had enabled us to 
attain that end with ease ; and we derived no right 
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from any such consideration to continue the war, 
as we did, for three years, refusing all offers of 
the enemy, and only consenting to make peace 
under the walls of his capital upon the terms of 
his giving up one-half of his dominions. But the 
true defence of our proceedings, and that which 
was by no means kept back at the time, was the 
dangerous policy of the enemy — ^the resources at 
his command, and which he had shown in the 
clearest manner a fixed determination to employ, 
first against our allies, and then against ourselves — 
the imminent hazard t« which our existence in the 
East was exposed as long as such power remained 
in the hands of a chief bent upon using it to our 
destruction. Indeed, the principal ground of com- 
plaint against the war was much less its injustice 
than its impolicy ; the view taken of our interest 
in those parts being that which, twenty years 
before (in 177^, had .been sanctioned by the 
authority of some of the local governments, namely, 
the expediency of acting with the Sultan of Mysore 
against the Mahrattas, and regarding the latter as 
the more formidable adversary ; a view which may 
fairly be said to have become as obsolete in 1790, 
and as ill suited to the altered circumstances of the 
timesj as the policy of Queen Elizabeth with respect 
to the Spanish crown would have been at the same 
period in the management of our European con- 
cerns. 
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We may remark further upon that war, the 
strong testimony in its favour derived from the 
bare fact of Lord Cornwallis having been its pro- 
moter. The justly venerated name of that prudent 
and virtuous statesman affords a kind of security 
for the integrity, and, above all, for the moderation 
of any line of conduct which had the sanction of 
his adoption. His Indian administration, so &x 
from having ever been deemed any exception to 
his well-established character, was admitted by 
politicians of all classes, at a time when party ran 
highest upon the affairs of the East, to have been so 
exemplary, that his last appointment, in 1805, to 
be Governor-General was the source of universal 
contentment in England, as well as India; and 
his loss, which so soon followed, was by all parties 
regarded as a great public calamity. When it is 
considered that such was the deliberate and un- 
animous opinion of our statesi|}en regarding the 
course formerly pursued by this excellent person, 
after so long a time had been given for reflection, 
and such ample opportunity Afforded of learning 
lessons from experience ; and above all, when this 
opinion was entertained at the very moment that 
the controversy raged the most vehemently upon 
the more recent measures of Lord Wellesley, there 
seems no escaping the conclusion that an unhesitat- 
ing judgment was pronounced in favour of the 
policy pursued in 1789 and the two foUowinp- 

VOL. VI. P 
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years; and, for the reasons already referred to, 
this judgment could only be rested upon the neces- 
sities of our situation in the East, with relation to 
the Mysore, its ruler, and our allies. 

The peculiar circumstances which made Tippoo 
so formidable a neighbour are known to most 
readers. He ruled with absolute power over a 
highly fertile and populous country, of near two 
hundred thousand square miles in extent; fix>m 
whence he raised a revenue of five millions sterling 
a-year, and an army of 150,000 men. Although 
the latter were very inferior in effective force to 
European troops, the revenue was equal to thrice 
as much in this country ; and it was accumulating 
yearly in a treasure ready for the emergencies of 
war, while his soldiers were rapidly improving in 
discipline, and becoming every day more fit to 
meet ours upon equal terms. To his artillery he 
had given the gveatest attention, and he had so 
formed his corps of gunners and elephants, that he 
could move a train of a hundred guns to any point 
with a rapidity unequalled in those countries by 
any other power. To these great elements of 
strength must be added the daring, subtle, and 
politic nature of the man, one of the most remark- 
able thaf have appeared in .'modem times. His 
ferocious tyranny to his own subjects; his cruel 
delight in religious persecution, which increased 
ds power with the other bigots of his own per- 
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Quasion; his inextinguishable hatred of the English, j 

whom he had from his cradle been taught to regard 
as the implacable enemies of his family — these, 
though th^ undoubtedly form dark features in his 
character, augmented rather than lessened his 
influence in the peninsula, and made him an object 
of terror to all whom admiration of his better 
qualities — ^his valour, perseverance, address, and 
patriotism — might &il to captivate. Although his 
fierce Mussulman zeal alienated him from all 
Christian nations, yet did his still fiercer animosity 
against the English so far conquer or assuage his 
&naticism as to make him court whatever power was 
hostile to our interests ; and accordingly his con- 
stant endeavour was to gain the Mendship and co- 
operation of France, from which he expected to 
derive the means of working our overthrow, and 
indeed of exterminating the British name in the 
East. On the eve of the Revolution he had sent a - 
great embassy to Paris, with the view of forming 
an alliance for offensive purposes ; and one of the 
ministers of Louis XVI. (Bertrand de MoUeville) 
has declared that a most tempting proposal was made 
to the servants of that unfortunate prince in 1791, 
with great secrecy, and which they were disposed 
to receive fiivourably ; but that Louis regretted too 
much the consequences of his former interference 
in our colonial af&irs, and was then too bitterly 
reaping the fruits of it, to embark again in similar 
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enterprises, even supposing that the internal state 
of his dominions had left him the option. 

There can, I conceive, be no manner of doubt 
that the war of 1789 with this powerful and im- 
placable enemy, though it effected a mighty di- 
minution of his strength, yet left him more rancorous 
than ever in his hatred, and sufficiently strong to 
be regarded still as by hr our most formidable 
neisrhbour. The cession of half his territories to 
the Company and its allies, the Nizam and the 
Mahrattas, had been extorted from him by main 
force, .when many of his principal fortresses were 
taken, his capital closely invested, and an assault 
impending, the issue of which the preceding suc- 
cesses of our troops before the place made no longer 
doubtful. Yet so bitter was the cup then held to 
his lips, .'that even in his extremity he flew back 
from it, broke off the treaty, after two of his three 
eldest sons had been given into our hands as 
hostages, and prepared for a last effort of desperate 
resistance — when, finding that it was too late— 
that our position made the fall of Seringapatam 
inevitable, and that his utter destruction was the 
certain consequence of further refusal, he agreed 
to whatever was demanded, and, in the uttermost 
bitterness of spirit, suddenly signed the instrument. 
Such a personage, in such a frame of mind, though 
stripped of half his dominions, was very certain to 
turn the remainder into means of more persevering 
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annoyance, and only to desire life that he might, 
on some future day, slake his thirst of vengeance. 
The country which he retained was full of strong 
places, and bordered upon our dominions in the 
Carnatic by so many passes that Madras could 
hardly ever be reckoned secure from his attack. 
His territory was centrally situated, between our 
settlements upon the two coasts, so as to command 
the line that joined them. He still possessed his 
capital, a place of prodigious strength, and which 
he could again fortify as he had done before. His 
despotic power placed the whole resources of a 
rich country at his absolute disposal, and the six 
years that followed the peace of Seringapatam were 
actively employed in preparing for that revenge 
which, ever since the disasters of 1792, had been 
burning in his breast. This is what might naturally 
have been expected, and it was certainly found to 
have taken place. But the course of events had 
still further favoured his designs. The dissensions 
among the other native princes, and rebellions in 
the dominions of some, had greatly reduced their 
strength, while his kingdom had enjoyed ^profound 
peace ; and, unfortunately for the English interest, 
our chief ally, the Nizam, had been so much re- 
duced in his strength and reputation by a disastrous 
war with the Peishwah, and by a very disgraceful 
peace which he had been compelled to make, that, 
as regarded our relative position, the Mysore might 
be almost said to have gained whatever had been lot 
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to the Deccan. The state of afiairs in FraQce, too^ 
had materially changed since 1791. There was no 
longer the same indisposition to engage in schemes 
of Indian aggression ; and, although our superioTity 
at sea made the arrival of French auxiliaries ex- 
tremely difficulty it clearly appears that, before the 
expedition to Egypt, and independently of any hopes 
which he might build upon its successful issue, 
or upon the permanent establishment of the Frendi 
in that country, Tippoo had entered into com* 
munication with the government of the Mauritius, 
for the purpose of furthering his fitvourite design 
of obtaining their assistance to revenge hiipself 
upon the English settlements. The resort of 
French officers to his service had long placed at 
his disposal able engineers, as well as other military 
men : and his troops never were in so high a state 
of discipline, nor his army so well appointed in 
all respects. 

But it was not merely in his own dominions that 
he had important help to expect from his French 
connexioDs. Other native princes had adopted the 
same poiii^, and our ally, the Nizam, more than any* 
He had a corps of 1500 men under M. Baymond, a 
French commander, who had served in the war of 
1789, and this had since .been increased to above 
10,000, the officers of which were almost all French, 
and partook of the exasperation which unhappUy at 
that time prevailed between the two countries — 
siog every endeavour to undermine our influenoe 
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at Hyderabad, and so little to be relied on in case 
of their services being required by our ally against 
Tippoo, that be might rather reckon upon them as 
friends than prepare to meet their hostUity. Some 
alarm had been felt upon this head in the campaign 
of 1792 ; and although at that time the corps of 
Baymond was comparatively insignificant in amount, 
it had nevertheless been deemed, even then, neces- 
sary to make the Nizam take into his pay two 
other corps, one under an Irish, the other under 
an American officer, to s^ve as counterpoises to 
the French, upon the supposition that in the latter 
Tippoo had natural allies. In 1798, tiie Irish- 
man's battalion remained at Hyderabad, but num- 
bered no more than 800 men ; the American's had 
been disbanded, and had passed into the service of 
the Mahrattas; Baymond's, which had increased 
so much that it formed the bulk of the Nizam's 
army, was ordered by him to be still further rein- 
forced, and carried to 14,000. It was recruited, 
in the proportion of a third of its number, from 
our territories in the Camatic, and by desertion 
from our regiments ; no pains were spared by its 
officers to promote this spirit whenever its detach- 
ments were near the Madras frontier ; and a con- 
stant correspondence was maintained by it with 
the French troops in Mysore. Its influence on 
the court of Hyderabad was so great as to alarm 
that minister of the Nizam who was more than the 
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rest in the interest of England. Finally, Tippoo 
looked to an invasion of our northern provinces, 
and those of our Mahratta allies, by Zemaun Shah, 
the sovereign of Caubul, with whom he had opened 
a communication, and who had recently succeeded, 
with but little opposition, in penetrating as far as 
Lahore, where he was stopped by some dissensions 
having broken out in his own dominions. The 
state of our affidrs in Oude rendered that province 
a source of weakness, and compelled us to maintain 
an extraordinary force there. The Mahirattas had 
been extremely weakened by quarrels among them- 
selves; and their chief state, that under, the 
Peishwah, had been so crippled by a succession 
oi internal revolutions, that in the event of aid 
being required against Mysore, little prospect was 
held out of any effectual co-operation from this 
quarter ; while there, as in every court of India, 
the intrigues of Tippoo had been unremittingly 
employed to undermine our influence, and to stir 
up direct hostility against us. 

It was in this state of affiiirs that Lord Wei- 
lesley assumed the government of India. He 
arrived at the Cape of Good Hope, on his way 
out, in February, 1798. He deemed it expedient 
to open the India-House dispatches, which he met 
on their passage to Europe; and he found at the 
Cape, by a fortunate accident. Major Kirkpatrick, 
a gentleman of great experience and ability, and 
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who had been the British resident both at the court 
of the Nizam and of Scindiah. The information 
which Lord Wellesley receiyed regarding, the «tate 
of Indian politics from him, and from the ^m^ 
patches, appears to have immediately kid the 
foundation of the opinions which he acted ^upon 
throughout the difficult crisis tiiat ensued. ' Indeed', 
there is nothing more remarkable in these* traaiisCM^ 
tions than the statements which he transmitted 
from the Cape. He .evidently had there made 
up his mind upon the Hue of policy which it wtts 
fitting to pursue, in order .to i^stoteitho /British 
influence among then^ive powers, to< emaneipate 
our allies there from French influence, audio jdetce 
them in circumstances that might enable tbem to 
maintain their independence<and fulfil their.engi^* 
ments with us. The first and most important of 
his operations when he arrived in India' — the > one, 
indeed, which enabled him to attempt all the rest»^ 
was the reduction of the corps of Baymond; and 
we find in the dispatches from the Cape a very 
distinct statement of the necessity of this operation, 
and of his determination to substitute for Baormond'*s 
corps an additional British force, and resolutely 
to prevent its increase until that substitution could 
be enforced. The general outline of the policy 
which he afterwards pursued with respect to other 
powers is also very plainly sketched in these me- 
morable dispatches from the Capej and, as far 

f3 
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as regarded Tippoo, although at the time no in- 
formation had reached Lord Wellesley or the 
Grovemment of any acts of hostility, or even of 
any preparations for a rupture, the course of 
conduct fit to be held with respect to him is 
pointed out distinctly. — ^'My ideas on this sub- 
ject," says his Lordship, " are, that as on the one 
hand we ought never to use (my high language 
towards Tippoo J nor ever attempt to deny him the 
smallest point of his just rights^ so, on the other, 
where we have distinct proofs of his machinations 
against us, we ought to let him know that his 
treachery does not escap# our observation, and 
io make him feel that he is within the reach of 
our vigilance. — At present it appears to me that 
he is permitted to excite ill-will against us wherever 
he pleases, without the least attempt on our part 
to reprehend either him for the suggestion, or the 
Court, to whom he applies, for listaiing to it."* 

Lord Wellesley proceeded from the Cape to 
Madras, where he remained some weeks, in order 
to superintend the execution of the measures di- 
rected to foe pursued with respect to a change in 
the sovereignty of Tanjore. But it subsequently 

* It is a remarkable, and T beHeve an unexampled circnm- 
ftance, shawing how aocurately Lord Wellesley's opnions 
and plans were formed, that whole pages of his Minute, 12th 
August, at Calcutta, 'explaining his views, after they were 
perfected by a six months' residence in the country, are taken 
^m the letters written by him at th<$ Cape in February ! 
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appears that this visit was of material use in giving 
him an accurate view of the character, talents, 
and dispositions of the principal persons concerned 
in the government of that presidency. There are 
few more striking documents among his dispatches 
than the letter containing an account of these per- 
sons which he sent to Lord Clive (afterwards Lord 
Fowis), the new governor, soon after his arrival ; 
and there can be no doubt that Lord WeUesley's 
personal observation of the individuals led him at 
once to detect Uie quarter from whence an attempt 
afterwards proceeded to thwart his designs, and 
enabled him to counteract and to frustrate that 
attempt. Having incidentally adverted to this 
topic, it is fit that justice should be rendered to 
the conduct of the two principal persons at that 
station — ^Lord Clive and General Harris. No one 
can rise from a perusal of the Indian correspcmd- 
ence without forming a very high opinion of the 
admirable good sense, Bfd steady resolution to 
sacrifioe all private feelings to the interests of the 
service, which guided the whole conduct both of 
the governor and commander-in-chief. Both of 
them appear at once to have felt and obeyed the 
influence of a superior mind when the plans of 
Lord Wellesley were unfolded to them. His firm- 
ness, indeed, his confidence in his owq resources, 
and his determinaticm to carry through his own 
measures, were tempered on all occasions by the 
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greatest urbanity and kindness of demeanour 
towards those coadjutors. Nevertheless, persons 
of less good sense, and less devoted to the discharge 
of their duty, would have been apt to make diffi- 
culties upon occasions when serious hazards were 
to be encountered, and men of a mean disposition, 
and a contracted understanding, would not have 
fitiled to play the part in which sucIl persons com- 
monly excel, p]^>mpted by envy, or even a pre- 
posterous jealousy, where the utter absence of all 
equality makes it ridiculous — ^that of carping, and 
complaining, and repining, and creating difficulties ; 
whereas those able and useful servants of the state 
showed as much zeal in executing the Govemor- 
Generars plan as if all his measures had been their 
own. 

About the beginning of June, soon after his 
arrival at Calcutta, Lord Wellesley received in- 
telligence of a proclamation having been issued 
at the Mauritius by General Malartic, the French 
governor, and was furnished with a copy •f that 
document. In the course of a fortnight its authen- 
ticity was proved beyond all doubt ; and its im« 
portance was unquestionable. It announced the 
arrival of ambassadors from Tippoo ; his offer to the 
Executive Directory of an alliance, offensive and 
defensive, against the English power ; his demand 
of assistance ; and his engagement to declare war 
as soon as it should arrive, for the purpose of 
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expelling us from India; and it called upon the 
inhabitants of the colony to form a force, which 
should be transported to Mysore, and taken into 
the Sultan's service. It was ascertained that the 
ambassadors had given the most positive assurances 
in their master's name of his determination to act 
as the proclamation stated — had obtained the aid of 
a certain inconsiderable number of French officers 
and men — had returned with these in a French 
ship of war — and had presented them to Tippoo, 
who immediately took them into his service, having 
also received the ambassadors on their arrival 
with marks of distinction. His army was known 
to be on the footing of a war-establishment ; that 
is to say, it was constantly in the field, excepting 
in the monsoon season, and amounted to between 
70,000 and 80,000 men, beside a numerous and 
well-appointed artillery ; and the discipline of the 
infantry, in particular, had been of late very care- 
fully improved. His treachery, exceeding even 
the measure of perfidy proverbially common to 
Eastern courts, had been displayed in the letters 
sent to the Government at Calcutta, both before 
Lord Wellesley's arrival, and also to himself, some 
of them on the very day when proceedings were 
taken in the negotiations with France. His in- 
trigues with the native courts, and with Zemaun 
Shah, had likewise been discovered ; and they all 
pointed to the same object— the attack of our 
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settlements the moment he was ready and saw any 
prospect of success. 

In these circumstances Lord Wellesley's deter- 
mination was immediately taken, to attack him 
without delay, unless he gave such ample security 
as should preclude all risk ftom bis aggression when 
his plans should be matured, and he should receive 

« 

the further assistance which he expected — security 
which there was little, if any, reason to suppose he 
would agree to, after the agonies he had expe« 
rienced from his losses in the last war. The plan 
which his Lordship had formed, in the event of 
hostilities, was to seize the Sultan's portion of the 
Malabar coast, by marching one army from Bom* 
bay; to move another force from the Camatic 
upon Seringapatam ; and thus compel him both to 
give up that part of his dominions which enabled 
him to maintain his intercourse with France, and 
to dismiss all French officers and men from his 
service ; to receive residents from us and from our 
allies, which he had, for obvious reasons, unilbrmly 
persisted in refusing ; and to defray the expenses of 
the war. But upon examining the condition of the 
Company's resources, both military and financial, it 
was found quite impossible to undertake these 
operations so as to fiuish the war in one campaign. 
The Bombay establishment might, though with 
difficulty, have been able to bear its share of them ; 
but that of Madras, on which the greater movement 
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depended, was so crippled as to make it impossible 
for a sufficient force to march upon Seringapatam. 
Of ultimate success Lord Wellesley entertained no 
doubt; but he wisely judged that it would be 
unjustifiable in every view to undertake a war 
which ' could not, to a reasonable certainty, be 
finished within the season. 

And now let me claim the reader's best attention, 
while I endeavour to lay before him a sketch of 
that admirable combination of means by which the 
whole plan was not only successfully executed the 
■next year, but by whieh its success appears to have 
been rendered as nearly a matter of absolute cer- 
tainty as anything in politics and in war can be. 
It will be seen that the designs of Tippoo were 
met and counteracted, and even the possibilities of 
his defeating our schemes were prevented by the 
adoption of a systematic course of policy in almost 
every quarter of India, in the native courts as well 
as in our own settlements ; that he was, as it were, 
■surrounded in all directions, so as to cut off each 
chance of escape ; that he was guarded against in 
every avenue by which he might assail \is, so as to 
be derived of all means of offence ; that wherever 
he turned to intrigue against us, there he found our 
agents on the watch, and our influence fortified — 
wherever common interests or common feelings 
gave him a prospect of succour, there a watchful 
and provident care had neutralized those naturp^ 
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advantages — wherever actual hostility to us had 
made ready for him some coadjutor, there a timely 
vigour, there a clear perception of the end, a deter- 
mined will in choosing the means, and the prompt 
and unflinching use of them, paralysed his expected 
ally, if it failed to make him an enemy. 

And first of all, in order to estimate the merits 
of the policy which we are going to survey, it is 
requisite that a clear idea be formed of the object 
in view. It was to reduce the Sultan's power, by 
taking advantage next year of the cause of war 
already given by him, unless he could be made, in 
the mean time, to give the satis&ctibn and security 
required. But the army on the Madras estsdt)lish- 
ment was incapable of defending that territory, 
much more of acting against Mysore. The funded 
debt of the Company had trebled within a few 
years, and their credit was so low, that eight per 
cent, paper was at a discount of eighteen and 
twenty per cent ; and even twelve per cent, paper 
at a discount of four. The Nizam and the Peish- 
wah were our two allies, bound to act with us 
against t*he Sultan. But the former, as we have 
seen, was reduced to a state almost of insignificance, 
and was in the hands of a military force &vourable 
to Tippoo. The latter was still more crippled, and 
had a victorious rival in possession of the chief 
part of his territory, with an army which had syb- 
dued him. I allude to Scindiah, who had for a 
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considerable time left his own country situated in 
the north, between the Jumna and the Nerbudda, 
and taken post at Poonah, the P^shwah's capital. 
Then it became part of Lord Wellesley's object, 
and without which the rest must fail, to restore 
those two powers to independence, and make the 
aid of one, if not both, available to us, while 
neither should be su£fered to act against us. Again, 
Scindiah himself was accessible to Tippoo's arts, 
and over him some check must be provided. It was 
indeed found that both he and the Peishwah were 
secretly hostile to us ; and Scindiah, in particular, 
was in negotiation with the deposed Nabob of Oude, 
to overthrow our influence in the north, by re- 
storing that prince, and dethroning the Nabob 
Vizir, whom we had raised to tRe throne. Next, 
there was the threatened invasion of Zemaun Shah, 
who had prepared to cross the Attock, and was 
within six weeks' march of Delhi, maintaining by 
correspondence a friendly intercourse with Tippoo, 
and little likely to be opposed either by the Seiks or 
the Mahrattas. It became necessary, therefore, to 
secuce the north against this double danger, both 
from the Shah and from Scindiah ; from the former. 
If Scindiah remained in the Deccan, abandoning 
his own dominions to the invader ; from the latter, 
if the Shah either retreated or was repulsed by the 
Mahratta power. Add to all these difficulties, that 
which appears to have greatly disconcerted Lord 
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Wellesley at one moment, the preTailing despon* 
dency of leading men at Madras, who had formed 
so exaggerated an estimate of the danger attending 
a rupture with Mysore, through a recollectioD of 
what the Carnatic had formerly suffered from its 
proximity to the enemy, and had so lively a feeling 
of the weakness of their present establishment, that 
they arrived at a very singular and unfortunate 
opinion. They maintained that no preparation, 
even of a prospective nature — no increase, even of 
the means of defence — should be attempted, because 
no activity of exertion could enable them to resist 
the enemy, and any appearance of arming would 
only draw down upon them an immediate invasion. 
Lord Wellesley's first proceeding was to put 
down with a strong hand the resiBtance which he 
met with on the part of those who held this extra- 
ordinary doctrine, and whose argument, as he most 
justly showed, against the prudence of preparing 
for defence, would become stronger every day as 
Tippoo's hostile preparations advanced, until at 
length we should be reduced to the alternative 
either of implicit submission, or of being destroyed 
when and how the Sultan pleased. He therefore 
directed the army to be assembled in the Carnatic 
witliout delay; he showed in what consisted the 
want of efficiency complained of, and applied the 
remedy, by giving directions to alter the system of 
supplying draught cattle; he directed the proper 
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Stores for a eampa%a to be prepared and established 
on the Mysore frontier; he made the European 
troops be moved to garrisons in the same quarter, 
while the native forces should be collected in the 
iieldy and ready to act in case of invasion ; and he 
dispatched a supply of specie &om Bengal, to- 
gether with such force of soldiers and marines 
as could be iomiediately spared. The resistance 
offered at Madras was met with temper, but with 
perfect firmness, by the Governor in Council at 
Calcutta.—" K," say they, after referring to the 
remonstrances of die Council at Madras, "if we 
thought it proper to enter with you into any dis- 
cussion of the policy of our late orders, we might 
refer you to thp records of your own government, 
which furnish more than one example of the &.tal 
consequences of neglecting to keep pace with the 
forwa^lness of the enemy's equipm^ents, ami of rest- 
ing the defence of the Carnatic, in such a crisis as 
the present, on any other security than a state of 
early and active preparation for war. But beifig 
resolved to eocclude all stich discussions from the 
correspondence of the tivo governments^ we shall 
only repeat our confidence in your zealous and 
speedy execution of those parts of the public service 
which &11 within the direct line of your peculiar 
duty." 

Lord Wellesley, while this correspondence pro- 
ceeded, had carried on the operation of most im- 
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portance in his foreign policy — the restoring- and 
improving our relations with the Nizam and the 
Peishwah. Nothing could be more signal than 
the success of this policy as regarded the Nizam, 
and it proved the hinge upon which all his sub- 
sequent measures turned. By negotiations with 
that prince and his minister, admirably planned, 
and ably conducted through Major Kirkpatrick, 
a treaty was concluded for increasing the English 
subsidiary force, and disbanding the corps formerly 
commanded by Raymond, and since his death 
(which had lately happened) by Piron. It was 
part of this treaty that the French officers and men 
should be sent to Europe by the Company, and 
that no Frenchman should again be taken into the 
Nizam's service. But the consent of the corps 
itself was to be obtained ; and it is needless to add, 
that his Lordship's design was to have that without 
asking for it. Accordingly, while the negotiation 
was going on, the additional subsidiary force of 
three thousand men was moved to the Guntoor 
Circar, a portion of the Deccan ceded to the Com* 
pany in 1778, and which lies near to Hyderabad, 
the capital of the Nizam. This force, as soon as 
the treaty was signed, marched to Hyderabad, and 
was joined by two thousand of the Nizam's cavalry. 
A mutiny having broken out in the French corps, 
advantage was judiciously taken of thb to surround 
and disarm it, which was effected without any 
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bloodshed. The greatest courtesy and kindness 
were shown towards the officers, who were imme'< 
diately embarked with all their property (their 
arrears of pay having been settled through the 
intervention of the English resident), and sent first 
to Calcutta, and afterwards to France, not being 
treated as prisoners of war. This most important 
proceeding at once gave a new aspect to our affiurs 
in the peninsula. The Nizam was restored to 
independence, and became our firm friend ; his 
power was materially increased ; for Lord Welles- 
ley's protection of him against the Peishwah and 
Scindiah, if it did not enable him to resume that 
station which he had lost since the war of 1795, 
yet gave him the means of efiectually aiding the 
contemplated operations, and secured him from the 
possibility of becoming a prey either to Tippoo or 
his coadjutors. But the efiect of the change at 
Hyderabad was not confined to the Deccan — it was 
felt all over India, and ,in our own settlements as 
well as at the native courts. The confidence in 
Lord Wellesley which it at once inspired gave a 
vigour to his government which the mere possession 
of power never can bestow, especially where poli- 
tical as well as military operations are required; 
for absolute command may extort implicit obe- 
dience, but the exertion of men's fiiculties, their 
abilities as well as their courage, can only be fully 
secured by filling them with zealous devotion tr 
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their superior. The Governor-General had the 
choice of excellent agents among the able men 
educated in the Company's service; he pitched 
upon those who best deserved his confidence; he 
gave it them freely ; and their entire reliance both 
upon his capacity and upon his support called forth 
their most strenuous exertions on every occasion. 

It must certainly be ascribed chiefly to the 
change effected at Hyderabad, that he was enabled 
to prevent any unfavourable proceedings either on 
the PeishwsJi's part or on Scindiah's ; for their 
intentions w^re of the most hostile nature.* The 
negotiations carried on with them for the purpose 
of preventing any junction with Tippoo, and main- 
taining peace between them and the Nizam, were 
successful. But Scindiah could not be prevailed 
upon to quit the Deccan and return to his own 
dominions ; nor would the Pei^wah so fiir break 
with Mysore as to dbmiss the Sultan's ambassa- 
dors. The influence acquired at Hyd^abad, and 
a force prepared at Bombay to assist either the 

* Considerable assistance was deriTed fW»n a change, in 
the ministry at Poonah, brought about mainly by our in- 
fluence. But though Nana Furnayesey who was restored to 
power, was uniformly our fiiend, his master's disposition 
underwent no change ; and after Lord Wellesley had peremp- 
torily refused his proffered mediation, he was disoovered to 
have taken measures for joining TIj^kk), but they were, by 
our demonstrations, referred to in the text, delayed until the 
&11 of that tyrant approached too close to make any connec- 
on with tdm safe. 
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Feishwah or Scindiah against the other, should 
hostilities break out between them, and to coun- 
teract both should they join against the Nizam, 
maintained the existing state of things until the 
disturbances in Seindiah's own country, and the 
discontents in the army he commanded, reduced 
his power to insignificance; and thus the whole 
military operations against Mysore were carried on 
ultimately without any interruption from either of 
those chiefs. 

In addition to the holds over Scindiah, which 
have just been mentioned, the threatened invasion 
of Zemaun Shah afforded another. In order to 
protect the northern frontier, it became necessary 
to send a large force, under Sir J. Craig, into the 
field, which remained on the frontiers of Oude 
until the Shah retired from the Seik's country, 
which he had approached. This force was con- 
tinued on the same line during the critical state of 
affairs in the south ; and it had, no doubt, a power- 
fril effect upon Scindiah, whose dominions lay 
exposed to it, had he made any hostile movement 
in the Deccan. ^ The Eajah of Berar borders upon 
Scindiah on another line, the south-eastern side. 
Accordingly, n^otiations were at the same time 
commeneed with that prince, for the establishment 
of a defensive alliance, in case of Scindiah breaking 
the peace. 

We thus perceive the great basis of the whok 
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operations of Lord Wellesley. The Nizam was 
emancipated and became an efficient ally. — The 
Peishwah was secured either as an ally or a neutral 
by the change effected at Hyderabad, and a demon- 
stration on the side of Bombay. — Scindiah, whose 
pow^ was much more formidable at first than the 
Peishwah's, and who was not bound to us by the 
same obligations of treaty, was not merely kept in 
check by the same two holds which Lord Wellesley 
had over the Court of Poonah, but he was further 
restrained by the movefneuts in Oude, on one of his 
frontiers, and the arrangements with Berar on 
another. 

That no quarter of the peninsula might be n^- 
lected, while every security was taken for the success 
of his operations against Mysore, Lord Wellesley 
sent a resident to the Kajah of Travancore, a prince 
of comparatively small power, but whose position 
on the south-western frontier of the Sultan made it 
expedient to obtain his co-operation, and at any 
rate to watch his proceedings. Material assistance 
was also to be derived from him in the important 
department of the conveyance of the two armies, as 
from Travancore the communication was equally 
easy with the Malabar and Coromandel coasts. 

The arrangements which we have been examin- 
ing were carried on at first from Calcutta, where 
the Governor-General remained until his measures 
had reached a certain point of maturity. But he 
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wisely deemed it expedient, after this, to be upon 
the spot, that he might superintend the execution, 
which now approached, of his plan. Indeed, his 
departure from Calcutta might have been deferred 
some time longer, but for the experience which he 
had had of the resistance to him among certain of 
the authorities at Madras. This had not been con- 
fined to the original order for assembling the army, 
already adverted to« His proceeding at Hyderabad 
had been very coldly seconded, and he even thought 
had been thwarted by the same parties ; for when 
he directed the subsidiary force to be prepared, and 
sent into the Guntoor Ciroar — a movement upon 
which the whole depended — he was met by remon- 
strances, instead of being supported by zealous 
endeavours ; and he complained of a delay which 
might have proved &tal in the execution of that 
order, and which did defer the successful issue of 
the plan. His Lordship's words, in writing to Ge- 
neral Harris upon this subject, evinced at once his 
strong sense of the treatment he thought he had 
received, and his resolute determination to trample 
down all opposition. This dispatch also renders 
justice to that excellent officer, exempting him 
from all share in the blame : — " My letter of the 
16th July will have informed you how essential a 
plan to the very existence of the British empire in 
India would have been defeated, if your honourable 
firmness had not overcome the suggestions of ai) 
VOL. vr. a 
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oppositioa which would bare pfarsoad^ yoa ta 
violate the kw» uDcler the. s]>eeiow pretenqe of 
exjecutiDg the spiriCy by dbobeyii^ the l^ter» of 
the orders of the Governor- Geperal in .Cqw»oi1. 
Tbi» opppsitiio^ 1 am. r^fK^icecl . to enwh ; I poaseas 
su^oieDt .powers to.doiso; i^ad I will exert, thoee 
powers to the extreme poiot of their extent, mthet' 
than suffer the amaUest particle of mjr plana fer 
th^ public service to be frustrated hj such ukiwoFlliy 
m^ans. With thi^ view, my earneal Jl^qoesl. toi y^oa 
is ^hat you will oompiuiiieate to m«, without* defa^y 
the uames of those who haVearroga^d to thenselvea 
tl|e power of gqveruiag the esipireiooimittttted to 
my .charge ; the igoorauce and weaknesa of tMs 
scdf-created goverom^ut have already appeared, to 
you from the papers which I traosautted to.you os . 
tlie I8th July."* 

At the date of this letteoPi Idth August, the nego*. 

« ♦ 

* There can be, I conceive, no doubt, and very pqssibly, ^ 
upon a calm review of the vrhole afiiur, the Governor-General 
may have had as litde^ &at those persons ttcted cOBBden- 
tiously in the discharge of what they ooucmved to be theiy 
duty. That they had fallen into a grievous error in their • 
view of the policy fit to be pursued, has been stated more 
than once in the text : but not only may we acquit them of ' 
all &iult beyond error in judgment — ^we msy go furtiier — 
and hold that their duly required them, acting uivder that 
error, to express strongly their opinion. They were persons 
of great respectability, and long and varied experience in 
Indian affairs. This certainly only increased their infinence, 
u4 avgmented the diffic^ities of Lord Weileetey's poskaoo, 
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tktiom at HfdtoMtlM bad ^ ^it siNs^s^^ed-, mainfyv 
na doubt, ^o» tbQ moVem^t' in fhe GiHrtooi* 
GUrGar^ as to i^cnr tbettkoM-^^gihtiieBB of iheropposf^ 
lion fid qaestioa \ tot the great event of the' did^ 
aisniBg did not tak» plaee tdflttiJ^'t^^fnotrthB mOre 
had eli^paedi Loiid - Olive^^^ hdd^ now - arrived ' at ' 
Madras, and^ he took the mos^'t^tebdy a^d'teaknoi^ 
pari ki seconding- the -Go«rei^txe^*@«neml.' '-Kever* 
theiesfl) the^mbtenoe'ef' an -i^pif^kla' altogether un^ 
faffoaiable t^ Lord^^Welli^ftley's t>{>wer among' men 
iu aothoritPf^ andt whose ^reat •eapetieaoe \^tb6:l!ke3y^ 
taTendet theiv opfiotiition embanttssing duii!i^ tiie 
ra^l'iKhn^Ajfof L<MmI> 01ivey'tb€(ugh4tbh(}ald'*lall 
taahake hiapaipese^ rendei^ed thap^ttonaiprefietice 
of the GoveiniOf*^eiiera}'Mghlyi^derirftl^e \ and he - 
aoBonihiglj TenMUved' t^ -Ma^hraai M:the eiHl of 
December, and there established the seat e^ govern- 
meat, leaving the tJSk\u 0f> Bengal to be adminis- 
tered in his absence by the Commander-in-cMef 
Sir A. Clarke and the rest of the Council* Bijt 
although hi» arrival at Jdadi»a hod the effeat, l^ 
law, of si4)er8eding' Lord Olive, be most properly 
took ihe first opportunity of making a declaration, 
in the form of a minute in Couucil, that. he should 
not interfere in any re^^ect in the peculiar affiiirs 
of the pre^denoy, or in anything relating to its pa- 
tronage, civil or military ; but should confine himself 
to the general interests of the empire, and act with 
regard to these as if heliadcoaitinued at Calcutta* 

o2 
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Th€ occupation of Egypt bj tfie French, whick 
had taken place during the preceding surnm^, and 
the communieation which Lord Wellesley inune* 
diately foresaw would be established between Bona- 
parte and Tippoo (and subsequent events* proyed 
that he had conjectured rightly), induced him to 
direct Admiral Bainier's fleet to watch the Malabar 
coast with great care, so that all assistance £rom 
the Red Sea should be cut off as £ir as a naval force 
could effect this object ; and in case «ny armament 
escaped the vigilance of the cmisers, the precau- 
tions taken on the coast by land must be rdied on, 
and especially the operation of the Bombay army. 

When the Sultan perc^ved that on all sides pre- 
parations -were in a forward state against him, and 
found every native court occupied by Lord Welles- 
ley's agents, he appears to have felt considerable 
alaym, though he car^ully dissembled it f<»r some 
time. A town and district had been some time 
before Lord Wellesley's arrival occupied by the 
Company, called Wynaad ; Tippoo had made repre- 
sentations against this ; it appeared to have origi- 
nated in mistake ; the subject was examined, and 
Lord Wellesley at once ordered it to be restored, 
without any equivalent. Some other unimportant 
disputes were by both parties agreed to the termi- 

* Bonaparte's Letter to Tippoo was found some months 
afterwards on the taking of Seringapatam, with the other 
"^roofs of the Sultan's hostile proceedings. 
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nated by an amicable inquiry. But Lord Wellesley 
took the opportunity of this correspondence, as soon 
as his preparations were sufficiently advanced, to 
inform Tippoo that he was quite aware of his hostile 
proceedings at the Mauritius and elsewhere ; that 
his Lordship's preparations had been made to repel 
any aggression which might be attempted; but 
that both he and his allies, being desirous of peace, 
were only anxious to place their relations with the 
Sulten upon a safe and distinctly understood foot- 
ing ; and, in order that this might be arranged, he 
required Tippoo to receive an ambassador, whom 
he named. This only produced an evasive answer, 
giving a ridiculously &lse explanation of the inter- 
course with the Mauritius, and putting aside the 
proposal of an embassy, but expressing boundless 
delight at the defeat of the French fleet by Lord 
Nelson, which Lord Wellesley had conununicated 
to him, and applying to that nation every epithet 
of hatred and contempt, although it is now clearly 
ascertained that his despair on receiving the news 
of their defeat knew no bounds. Again Lord 
Wellesley urged the rec^ving of an ambassador, 
and no direct answer could be obtained, while pre- 
parations were actively making to increase every 
branch of the Mysore army. 

At length Lord Wellesley transmitted to him on 
the 9th of January (1799) a letter, recapitulating 
his whole conduct and ^' once more calling upor 
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Him, in tlie rtiost s/eVibus awd sdT^mfe'niahhiSrVfb 
iissfent to tfJfe aiftaMidhbrMgfci^ BbvetbtiT (^ 
ahibas*Ldt)ty, ^W'f^rtMjI^tiy 'rfeqftffrffig^att^ i&mtf^r 
within a dstyatftcfr^ te •r^tfei'^^lkmia ^each'Tilfia. 
St!!I ihfe cmftyBttltan gkve! Tibatifew^j'thongh Be 
contitrted hiV^r^a^tiott^ ;"lBl*id dft tli^7W6f Ft%. 
t*tiary he*^rffej)*t(ih<^fe^^6nch ^iflteel"fe^ Msraifl- 
basfeatfbt fiy ite EkiecufeiVe TDil^^toiyi* Wttk ^ t^- 

'Wmahe<^49iii^ke%lb^ joiif«ly'dti1fti^£i%Ife^ f«M- 
IKHi iifel]^ ter^itbrie^, ^aiM ^^^* f h«Mr imm 'Itidisi. 
M^}^hxti^>ii^^>ti4iliiiflf^ diJ^poidhofithiEPttt^sidil, 
^e' ti,t? Mgtli^ ^tffc aii«tMs#er, i» #l«kih^iib ^id' lunvms 
g«iii)g "itpoli' a^k^ii% i^lf^rdi^^ ^aii$^ ittefe* ' Major 
' Di»v«€6W>&ig|il^ «bitie iMi hi«iij ^bdf unatt^Ksd^vt > ^« 

February (the Sultan's letter not BTnyhtgyhei£6te 

ihi^YSih} Liifrd^ ^V^^eMdle^^hadnoritoedi^be ixmy 

iia-maibh' upon < >S6t»!dgQLpadam} lusd cMxnunevcd ' tfce 

^ d^$ WitHout^delbyv ^Lste^ 'boweiner y-tav^hiBidbllKfa's 

'ooiM^i^ tO'^fivaib'hiulibdi^^^'iPfid^nmMfie^liyrasdt'WAS 

ftes^ned only itO'gQln:tmi^Ifor<h]B idfifiilirjjr:iirti(Mll&- 

iians^ -k^y abbv^ - alii,: :ta- postpone >OB%>aitiLfJk uIqEiI 

tlies^asoa ^dr' o|^^^ti6nb, ali^e&idy^ i&r sklimnbed, 

flhoutd 1[)€f gotiei^ Lord - tW^llesIbyi dilE^Boteii''^pe^k«rtLl 

ilasrilry ^ uifdeti^ ' ^ V^h)tiB& ^ otHbbiiwdi r tte ^ • aiwy t had 

* mavohed sdave - ilsjis'befim) ' Uie ' aiwwieif llrlsvody •to 

^i^cfieivd any 'Snpffaassadbr whom.Tip|»o< tiilghitsehd, 

' aiiditd ttva^^ipQnithe'hicfiBctfdBsseotiiiiog ike'^om- 



I>any and iU aHies,- by abandoning the coast of 

Jklala^MLr^ disinissuig his French troops, and reodving 

.residents from the Company and the Nizam. The 

inBtructions given to General Harris were not con- 

Jned to the terms of the .negotiation, but embraced 

tbe' various contingencies which might happen, 

provided for almost every conceivable event, and 

only left that gallant and Me officer his own 

proper province of kadlng on the army and super- 

ilKtending its: operations. After the march was 

k^gtiUf and when on the eve of entering Mysoiie, 

ilho Geneml recteived a final instruction of a most 

^fanportani diesarlfltjoa^^he was on no aocount ^ 

rooildude any treaty until a junction had been 

effected of tiie Madras luid Bombay amies^ and 

^'there was a fiiir proq|)eet of suocessfuUy b^inning 

-^th'e.rfegei ........ f - r 

The General onterM Myitoreron 4h^ 5th Mardh, 

>#ith am aiany taid to be better equipped than an^ 

^timt had everiaken the field in the PenitisuJa) atid 

^amounting to abont 22,000 mto, of whom between 

fSOOOand 600O were 'Europeiaiis, the rest natives. 

. f'Tlie Niiam'sarmy, eoosistiiig of the Ebglish sub- 

bridiary force of -6600^ and 16^000 of his own troops, 

had some weeki» befbre bcren movied to the Carnatk, 

aiid pined Gentod i&rris at Vellore, before he 

entered Tippoo^ tertitory.^ The Bombay army^,t)f 

•about 7000, -moved upon Serii^patam, from ike 

'oppofiiie quarter ; - and^ although uoieRpeeted ddauv^ 
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occurred dnimg the march* of the Madras army, 

ocoasioned chiefly hj the faflnre of the cattle and 

the carnage departmeot, in about four weeks the 

iQrhole force reached Seringa^tam, afler enceun- 

tering a comparatively alight opposition ; one battle 

having been fought by each army— ^-both, though 

successful, yet by no means decisive. . It h well 

known that the Duke of -Wellington, then Colonel 

Wellesley, commanded a brigade in this memorable 

expeditioD, and distinguished himself by that great 

inilitary capacity which has since, ' on a fait wid^ 

theatre, shone forth with such ei^traordinary lustre. 

He was also placed by his brother at the head of a 

commission, judiciously formed for the purpose of 

CQiiducting, lender General Harris's £^uthority, and 

in constant communication with him as well as 

with the government, all political operations during 

the advance of the array, as well a3 during the 

sie^e, and after its successful terminati(m. 

Never, perhaps^ was an operation more complete 
in all its parts than this brilliant campaign. In 
a month Seringapatam was taken ; the Sultan 
falling while fighting in its defence with his wcmted 
valour, now heightened by despair. All his chief 
captains submitted to the conquerors; and the 
Eajah of Mysore, whose family had been dethroned 
by the usurpation of Tippop's £ither, and were 
detained captiyei, and sujb^ted to every ignomi* 
nipus iTehtmmt> .by the cruel tyrants, was called 



to the thK>ne of a portion of thdrfonnei^domikiioDSy 
t)ie .rest being diriided mnong the CoDfrpany, the 
Nizam, and the Feishwah, Theie wet^ fomid at 
Seringapatam papers ooniijnning beyond a dodbl 
the inferences respecting his hostile' detiSgtisr, dfA.^ 
from Malartie's prockunatioii «m1 the evnbai^y'to 
the Mauritius* Bot at the same time l^e' cor- 
respondence shows the deep perfidy which fbrmed 
so remarkable a feature^ in the character of* th^ 
Eastern tyrant. An inesEtinguishaMe -liatred/of 
£ngland breathes through the whole, aitilniites t&e 
mass, and mixes itself with the great body of the 
documents. This was plainly sincere. But hh 
attachment to the French Directory may not MVe 
been quite so real, excepting in so far as fhe^ were 
the enemies of his foes. In addressing the ^ Citi- 
zens Representatives^' he is ready to ^^ acknowledge 
the sublimity of the new French Constitution,'' and 
he offers its chiefs ^^ alliance and fy-atemity." But 
this does not prevent him&om writing at the same 
time to the Grand Signor and testifying *^hi^ 
boundless satis&ction <» leanring that the TuA ih 
aboi^t to free his regions (Egypt) from the con- 
tamination of those shameless tribes'' (the French), 
or from exhorting him, ^^ by word and deed, to repel 
those abandoned infidels." 

In surveying the operations of the war, however, 
and in comparing the Sultanas conduct of it with 
that of the cam^igns m 17d9, 90, and 91, we can 

G 3 
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hardily avoid Bdtig tttintk witii tiieini^nor Yigcmr 
and i-esotireesr displayed by him iapon the pte$&4 
occasion. His troops were better, disdi^^; Wfi 
own courage and theirs, was «8 dlugh a« i^ver ; nor 
was there any want of dispealion.tot oontest.evej^ 
inch of ground. Yet whether ilbe from, the gris^t- 
hes» of the force brotght to heax, iipf>;i bipi ; i^r 
from his ohagxta at; hftving fidledi m\ hj^s ^U4ienppte 
to put off theiir?a«an=tilli f he tttommA AoukL f»t 
in; or from the dieootnfittireof. allhia plans, to 
dbtaih the hdp of. titeinative |Mmers, aod . ti|e 
disappoinCmtotoffaiB hopes of Freoith afsivtao^err 
ceitain it is, that we isee- none -of thOae.. rapid m^ 
daring itoov^nentB which. moie than on^^Jn.yie 
former contest,- vedhiced our chances of vJetCDiy^to 
the possibility of escape^ and made dur €fi$U success 
appear anything lathffl? -than a matter, of .ce^tsf^ 
calculation. - . . • :. 

The conduct of the> Mahttutta wai! md of t||e 
expeditions a^inst ^oi&dkh ^^lld^ ..Hplkac n^^ 
marked by the same giiaat «af>aeily.. which \Ji\id 
shone forth .in theeonqpest of th«^ Mysore, . Tho^e 
hostSities also ofiiiBred ' an oppoctumty to. the^.Maf- 
iquess's brother' of <liBp)ayiiig' :the Iransceiidept 
talents which hare saice been . exhibited with 9M^ 
surpassing lustre-^the taiebts - of: -a .gseat ;sMea]ii|n 
not le^ than df a great captain. Bat. the part.of 
ttord WeMesley's policy which oiiiefly ^extiUed cp- 
troiki^ioii in Engbmd^.^iaB. ^tiie ^fasidiaiy trestles 



vMeh he ibniifid mhh Hv^ad powerful princes, 
Hud by which the important .dominiong.of ArcQt, 
Oudej die Nizam^ and the PeiAhwah were placed 
under a real sabordim^en to the. Epglish gpver^- 
ment. The perfidies of the natiyie princes, the^ 
diepofiitioii to kogne against ottr power with \ho 
Mew of expelliAj^ms from India, their inclination 
t6 court a French alHahoe in order to gain thio 
■^thdr ikTOitrite objeet, rendered it really •une^tfe tp 
leav^ them in a state of ^ntise in<tepei)dence. We 
had been convpelled to interfere in their affi4^ i^d 
to i^gidate the succesmon to their thrones upon ^ 
each suocesave disoovery of designs Jbos^il^ tQ.ujs, 
nay, threatening oar very existenoe* the subversion 
of all the iibric of «se^ and humane and enlig|tit- 
ened polity which we had greeted on the ruins of 
their own barbarous. sjestem, and particularly tl^e 
restriction of the cruel despotism under which the 
native millionB had fbituerly groasusd* On each 
successive occasion, thevelbre, of this description, 
Lord Welleeley compelled the government which 
he installed to make a perpetual treaty by whicb a 
stipulated force under our own command was to 
be maintained at the expense of the native power, 
and the control of all state a&irs, save what related 
to the palace and tlie &mily of the nominal sove- 
reign, was to be vested in the British resident. 
The fall of Tippoo Sultan did not morei efiectu^y 
consolidate our Indian empine and secure it against 
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all fiijture dangp^Ds than the Snlmdkurj -SjisUni thsaS' 
introdueed and establbhed* 

Ai90Dg ttue disaeQtifOlB on. these subjacte was 
foMli4 the pipevaiHog paarly in thft East India Com* 
panjr'B direction. Lord Welledey at: x>ne tinw 
resign^ his government in consd^uence of tkeir 
support being withdrawn, and was oiUj prevailed 
on to retain his position at a moel critical period 
of Indian history by the earnest interce^ion of Mr. 
Pitt's government^ who gave him, as did Load, (Sid- 
nnouth witk his ohameteridfcio courage^ sagacity, 
and firmness, their ateady support.* K^ething, 
however, can be more satis&ctory, nor anything 
more creditable to the Company, as well as'to Lord 
Wellesley's administration, than the change of 
opinion manifested by that body towards the end 
of his life^ An address was voted unanimously to 
hipif upon the publication of his Dispatches^ in 
1837, and it is fit that I extract its concluding pas- • 
sage : — " To the eventful period of your Lordship's 
government the Court look back with feelings 
common to their countrymen ; and, anxious that 
the minds of their servants should be enlarged by 
the instruction to be derived from the accumulated 
experience of eminent statesmen, they felt it a 
duty to diffuse widely the means of consulting a 

* Lord Wellesley always gratefully ackuowled^ed the 
merits and services of Lord Sidmouth, to whom he had 
through life been much attached. 



work uiifblding the prlirciples upon which the supre* 
macj of Britain in India was successful^ nianifested 
and enlarged undera«omhinadon of <»rcuinBtan6eB 
in die highest d^^i^ critical and difficult/' With 
this view a hundred coj^es of the Dispatches wer<» 
oidered tor be sent to the different F^^esidencies^ in 
Jiddltiim to these already transiaitted, ** as contain- 
ing a fond of inli»nDatson of incakalable-vahie to 
tlMle actively engaged in the dipiomatiO) legis* 
lative, and milituy business of India." 

A present of 20,00€tf. was also ott this occasion 
voted to Lord Weliesley* He had^ever showii the 
entire disregard of money which with so few ex- 
ceptions has always marked >great men. But es** 
pecially was this displayed on one memorable 
occasion. He had given up to the army engaged 
in the conquest of Mysore his share, imouilting to 
100,000/., of the booty which came to be distributed; 
This muniment sacrifice is recited by the Company 
in the vote of the present as one of its grounds. 

It was not to conquest and to negotiation that 
Lord Wellesley's governmait confined its attention. 
He applied the same enlarged views to the im- 
provement of the service, and to bettering the con- 
dition of the countless multitudes under his rule. 
That the arts of peace occupied their due share of 
his attention we have abundant proof in the es^ 
tablishment of the Calcutta College, the promotion 
of scientific researches, especially into the natural 
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history of the .Fenitisala, thei^enii^ the Ihdkai 
fiOEimeTGa a» far aa the Company wouM allow, Ite 
aid given tp missions, but .undear sti lot -and ueoesh 
99jry precaution of maintaining Jkoleratioa, aad^YcSA* 
ing all oSence to the natives, and accompanied m^ 
the&uppreB»ion o>f saagnes^ or hnman aaoiifioes. * >in 
the vigour of this act) ao diaancteristic elf the^mlin, 
he W9S imitated by Lord. iWiUiam fieatinck, cMieof 
ills ablest and best auccestors,. whose peremptoffy 
ordinance at once put down the last remaimof that 
abpnainable %nd hloo4y superstition^' the suttees^ or 
burning of widQWs on the graves >of their fausbottdBi 
In some of these measunes, partiealady those. do* 
latiog to the CaV^utta College and the Indian tEBuUsi 
he was as much thwarted by the HonouraW 
Company as in hjs foreign policy. But while 
that waiy. body deaouaced his n^easuDss as ex*- 
pensive to their treasury, they foigot to calculate 
how greaily that treaiSttry had been . increased hy 
those very operations of which they always com* 
plained so bitterly. By his conquests, and hit 
financial refprms, he had more than doubled their 
revenue, which from seven millions now reached 
fifteen. The spectacle of. the sanctified MrB» 
Cole's application to Mr. Loader's bottle of bmndy 
in Foote's farce, or her wishes to have a smaU 
consignment of nuns to make her fortune in a 
season, and then leave her only the care of her 
soul, is not more edifyii^ than that of the HpAOur^ 



wMb CompSLnjy always protesting' against the addi^ 

tif^n of a loot to their territoiy, and denouncing thd 

poUcy which trebled k, while they quietly took 

IKieseisiony without a mnnuur, of the -gains thiM 

Mqiiired^ at once relieving their conscienofis by the 

iniiimaiirB, and leplealsbtng' their pnrse by the spoiL* 

. Jioni Wt^esley returned firom his glorious Hd- 

iDuii8(b:alion at la very oritioal period' in our ^ai^k 

liMdantarr history. Mn Pitt was stricken with 

the makdy which proved faital^a typhus fever^ 

caught from some icci^ent^l infbctHc^n, whezi his 

i^liteni waa reduced by the ■ stomach eomplalnts 

w>hiGh he had krog labo«rmd tinder. He soon atp^ 

pdinted.a dkneiwhen his Kriind might come to see 

hMau This, their last iMerdew, wiis i» the viM 

on.Puttt^ Heathy where he -died within a few days. 

Lord W^est^ called upon me there nuiny years 

afiito; :tfae houas was then occupied by mybrother^ 

ifli-law) Mr. Eden, whom 7 w!m visiting. His Lord* 

ship sliowdd me the places where -thei^ illustrious 

IMends sat^ meeting fer thelast time. Mr. Pitt wos^ 

besaid^ liuioh emaciated abd enfeebled, but retained 

hk gaiety, and 1 hid constituMonairy itengulne dispo^ 

aitftin ; he exporessed his confident hopes o^ recovery. 

/* *rhe detail into which 1 have entered on Lord Wel- 
Ikky's Indiitfi ' ad&itfistnition is dwe, not only to tbe im- 
gortonoeof thU sul^ectr hut to the wxtfaenticity o£ the mate* 
rials. He himself examined in 1836 the views which I had 
taken of this complicated subject, so little familiar to states- 
min in this country ; and he declared that they correctly 
represented his proceedings and his policy. 
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In the adjoiniDg room he lay a corpse the ensoiog 
week ; and it is a singular and a melancholy circma- 
stance, resembling the stories told of Wipiam the 
Conqueror's deserted state at his decease, that some 
one in the neighbourhood having sent a message to 
inquire after Mr. Pitt's state, he found the wicket 
open, then the door of the house^ and, nobody 
answering the bell, he walked thrp\igh the rooms 
till he reached the bed on which the minister's 
body lay lifeless^ the sole tenant of the mansion of 
which the doors a few hours before were darkened 
by crowds of suitors alike obsequious and importu- 
nate, thq Tultures whose instinct haunts the caroaspes 
only of living ministers. 

It can hardly be doubted that the party of Mr. 
Pitt would gladly have rallied under Lord Wei- 
lesley had there been among them a leader ready 
for the House of Commons. But to place Lord 
Castlereagh or Mr. Canning in the command of 
their forces against the combined power of Mr. 
Fox, and Messrs. Grey, Sheridan, and Windham, 
would have been courting signal defeat. A wiser 
course was chosen, and the King is said to have 
had early intelligence of Mr. Fox's days being 
numbered. He therefore waited patiently until 
the time came when he could obtain the great 
object of his wishes, a restoration of the Tory 
party. First, he wished to have excited the country 
against the Whigs upon the failure of the investi- 
'^atipn into the Princess of Wales's coo,dMi5t; for. 
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then he would have availed himself of the strong 
feelings of the English people against conjugal 
misconduct, and their dislike of the illustrious 
husband, an object of his royal father's constant 
dislike. But before this plot had ripened he found 
that the cry of danger to the Church, and the 
universal feeling against the Irish Catholics, would 
better serve his purpose, and serve it without risk 
to the royal family. Accordingly, on this ground 
be festened a quarrel upon his Whig servants; 
and they ceased for many a long year to rule the 
councils of the country. 

. It is a singular instance of George III.'s self- 
command and power of waiting his opportunity, 
that after Mr. Fox's death, when he had doomed 
in his own mind the Whig ministry to perdition, 
and while seeking eagerly the occasion to throw 
them down, he allowed them to dissolve Parliament, 
thereby entailing upon himself the necessity of a 
second dissolution within a few months. 

Lord Wellesley kept aloof from all these transac- 
tions; and his enemies, particularly a person of 
the name of Paul, whom he had at one time served 
and afterwards refused to promote, attempted an 
impeachment. The failure of this scheme was 
signal, and ended in new votes by large majorities, 
approving of his Indian administration. But his 
extreme sense of propriety hindered him, while 
the impeachment was pending, from taking the 
government on Mr^ Fox^s death, when he might, & 
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Mkm m the Wings resigned, faaYei sneceedcd-es 
pame miiiiflter« - ' 

In 1809- he iras prevailed npon to aceept the 
eiUbassy to Spain ; and tfa^ large and enlightoidd 
vievr^ vhidi he soon toc^ of «I1 the questions of 
Spanish polioy T^re,' when made known to thbse 
most fiimiliar with theaffidrs of the Penin^Ik^ tfie 
*auh}eet o# iftH)nder aiid of- unmixed frpplaase. ^I 
fa»ve heard fidrd Holhoid «nd Mr. Allen, with 
Jboth of whota he firetiy corresponded on^ tiiohe 
niattdrg, decdaHs thati heii'aflr Hie^jpenon^homrldfley 
*faad ev&r' known #h6 meet iifaprestod tbeat iriA 
Uie idea of a great statesman* ' Upon his retuni, 
^t ike end of 1609^ he was> with some diffieul^ 
pi*evailed upbn by the King to Itccept the' d^^aat- 
na^tit-^ For^gn AfPaik^s, whach h^ bob tinned* lb 
administer till ithe l)eginhing of 1^1^ wl»a i#t«- 
'oonoileabkf dtfllbmnoes whh Mr» Pei^eval; hi^na^- 
row Tiewsof policy in -all the depivf ti]heAts>> oP -iHe 
^state^ his bigotry ott the Catholic Que^ioil, 'tis 
ifBi^gard sup{iort df th<$' Spanish 'war, tnade ilb'kii- 
possible to remain^ longer his colleague. At IiIb 
death Lord Well>esldy was bonmiibsi<^ned by tite 
Firince Regent to form a Coalition Govevnmetit, 
tod negotiated for home days with Lord Grenvilfe 
aiid Lord Grey ibr that desirable 'objeW. Tfcfe 
itegent^s siboerity was irioU ^haii doubtfiil: '^^ 
hotd Welle^soon fotindj and gave np the tM{$k 
ift-lidpelesb. - / ^ . • ' • . : t.--^ 

Upon Lord Liverpool's accession to the vacant 



pr t m i ew h tp, he obntinned to d]SGhal*ge his parlla- 

mentaiy duty, guided by the indepeDdent and en- 

H^htened princi^^es which he had ever profeiased. 

He brought forward the Catholic Question in 1S^2, 

rand only lost it by a majority of one, in a House 

"wherethecaikse was deemed the most bop^esi. 

ifii 18 id he itiade a magnificent speech in support 

5of the Gorernment, when he deemed the peace of 

the couniiy, aAd die safety of her institutiooii, 

^tinreatened by the proceedings of <the detoag<^[«fe 

^|»tty. iBut while f aeknowledged the ability he 

:tlow diBplayed, and adnired Ae youthfbl'yigotfr 

wbieh so many year% and years partly spent iti 

%£ksterh climes^ had not been abld< to impair, I 

eottld not avoid feeling. iliat his old anli^jaoobin 

ibrvour had bten revivedi by sounds latherthan 

sobfitaaite, &nd «that he had shaped his condudt'ikn- 

eonsdtlitionaliy^ Iby iulsuming that the bad times of 

179S aad 1794 were r^hewed ih ofir later day. 

IJord Grenville's conduct was on this dccasiim 

Kable io the same remark, ^ot^ howev^r^ that 

^ten'we, who itiost strenuously opposed the coercive 

measures, had any doubt of the {^rUs attending 

the abuse of unlinlited pubJid meetings* We Mt 

rtibat it muist lead to evil, aod that^* if nnrestraibed, 

il Would end dther in changing or in shakikig^ the 

oonstitutton. Lord Hutchinson^ I well remembdf , 

<^nly avowed his satisfactidn that miea$ures whidi 

had become of pressing necessity had^ieen tadcen 
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rather by a Tory than a Whig Government ; and 
declared that public meetings must either be 
regulated or forbidden. But we disapproved the 
course taken by the Ministers, and we were per- 
suaded that the accounts of treasonable conspiracies 
were greatly exaggerated, holding it certain that, 
how dangerous soever the very large meetings 
might be, the plots sought to be connected with 
them were hatched in the brains of spies and other 
Government emissaries.* 

In 1825 Lord Wellesley accepted the high office 
of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. His government 
was signalised by persevering attempts to obtain 
the emancipation of the Catholics, and he was of 
course the object of bitter hatred and unsparing 
attack from the more violent of the Orange party. 
His recall took place upon the formation of the 
Wellington ministry in 1828. When at the end 
of 1830 the Whigs came into office, he was ap- 

♦ Mention haying been made in the text of Lord Wel- 
le8ley*8 early anti-jacobin prejudices giving a bias to his 
conduct in 1819, it is only &lr to add that these prejudioes 
in no wise warped his judgment in spring, 1815. He at 
that critical moment was against a renewal of the war, and 
friendly to continuing at peace with France, though under 
Napoleon. He was intimately persuaded that both the 
French people and their ruler were entirely changed m 
their feelings and views, and that we had no right to barUimt 
ourselves with all the heavy costs of a new war, Independenit 
of its risk, in order to restore the Bourbons a second time 
against the pfeopIe*s will. 



"U. 
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pointed Lord Steward of the Household, and ,in 
1833 he resumed the Viceroyalty of Ireland, which 
he held until the change of Government in 1834. 
He then resigned at once his high office, not waiting 
till he should be pressed by the new Government 
to retain it, as in all probability he would have 
been. He held himself bound in honour to the 
Whig parry to retire upon their very unceremonious 
dismissal by King William. Steady to his party, 
be was actively engaged in preparing the opposition 
to the Peel Ministry ; arranged the important 
measure of the speakership, the first blow which 
that Ministry received; and with his own hand 
drew the resolution which on the 8th of April 
brought it to a close. It cannot be affirmed that 
the Whig party was equally steady to him. On 
their accession to power, I have heard him say, he 
received the first intimation that he was not tp 
return to Ireland from one of the door-keepers at 
the House of Lords, whom he overheard, as he 
passed, telling another person of my friend .Lord 
Mulgrave's appointment. 

The secret history of this transaction is not yet 
known ; aftd we are bound to disbelieve all reports 
which the gossip of the idle, or the malice of the 
spiteful, or the mistaken zeal of friends may pro* 
pagate. Two things, however, are certain : ^rst^ 
Lord Wellesley's removal from among the Whigs 
— that is, his not being re-appointed in April, 
1835 — could not by possibility be owing to any 
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the least doubt of his great capaei^ for affidn: 
continuuig aa vigorous as ever, becsmse' I have 
before me a dispatch in^ii4iich the head isf tht 
Govemmeiit, as late as 4he end of August^ 1834^ 
declares ^^tfae solying of the problem of Iiisii 
government to be a task every waj- wcothy of 
Lord WeUe^ey's powerful andcorapreheni^Te on- 
derstanding ;" adding^ ^> Yoa will Detsnspect me* 
of flattery when I say. that in my oonscience I 
believe there is no man alive more equal to saeh a 
work, and mcNre capable of efFecting it than y^iir 
Exeelkncy" — seoondly, £i]sehood never, assunoed 
a more foul or audacious form than ia the eiiIogies< 
lavished upon the new Government at the eaipdnse 
of Lord Wellesky's Irish administiHtk^n* Tint 
Government, it was said, never would have passed 
theCoeroioii Act gB 18331 lBd«edI But. that 
Coercion Act came from Lord Melfeoame's own 
ofiee, wh^n as Home Secretary he preskied over 
the Irish department ; the only mitigation of the 
Act having been effected by the Oovernmeiit of 
1834 on Lord Wellesley's suggestion., The sne^ 
cesser of Lord Wellesley, it was alto said, for the 
first time administered the Government fairly and 
favourably towards the Catholics. Indeed! but 
Lord Wellesley first brought forward Catholica lor 
the higher offices in the law, and continually pro* 
poinded measures in their favour, which for some 
reason or other wew never carried /into e^eol. 
liere ai?e two dLasses of persons who musb ibo 
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covered wUh shame upon reading eudi passages ad 
tbe ' folio wiag, extr^eted from' y& L<»dsbipV disc 
patch of September^ 1834 ; the vile calumniators> 
of liOrd Wellesley as never having giveit' the 
Catholios fair plsj, aad those who sufered their 
supporters to vamiah over their weakness bj«ii 
invadious contrast of their doingfs 'With his, profit- 
ing by the constantly repeated ^Jeehood that they- 
wfere the first who ever treated witk justice tlie 
professors of a religion to which the bulk of the 
people belongecL ^' I think it would be advisable 
(says Ms Excelleney) to open three seats on the 
judicial bench, and to take one of the judg^ irom 
tb» Bomaoi Catholie bar* This would give the 
greatest satis&ctian to the whole Boman Catholic 
bddy« Your lordship, I am convinced, will concur 
with me in opinioii that the Roman Catholics of. 
Ireland have never yet been admitted to the full 
benefit of the laws passed for their reliel Entitled 
by law to admission into almost eny office in tbe> 
state, they have been, and are still, practically 
exdoded firom almost ev^ branch of the executive 
administration of the Government; The few ad* 
mitted into the station of assistant«-barristerB, or 
into the police^ ^^Y serve to mark the right to 
admission, without any approach to an equitable 
distribution of ofiicial benefit. It is impossible to 
supfiose that a whole nation can repose confidence^ 
or act cordially with a Government when so large 
a portion, of the people are pzaotically excluded 
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from all share in the higher oi&Ges of the state, 
while their right to admission is established by law. 
I therefore conceive that one of the first st^ 
towards the pacification of Ireland should be the 
correction of this defect ; and for this purpose I 
submit to your lordship's judgment that it is ex- 
pedient to admit a certain proportion of Roman 
Catholics into the privy council, to the bench, to 
the higher stations of the law, to other efficient 
civil offices, and to increase their numbers in the 
police and in other establishments. This systan 
should be commenced at the same time with the 
new legal appointments, which would form a maio 
part of it. I would also appoint some Koman 
Catholics of distinction to the privy council. This 
would be a commencement which I can venture to 
assure your lordship would be safe and most satis- 
factory to the whole Roman Catholic body of 
Ireland.*' He then encloses a list of those Roman 
Catholics whom he recommends, and requests an 
affirmative answer, that he ''may immediately 
make the necessary official applications to the Home 
Secretary." 

In making public this remarkable document, 1 
violate no official confidence ; for though I heM 
the Great Seal at the time when this important 
correspondence passed, I was not, owing to some 
accident, made acquainted with any part of it until 
the present time (1843*). I am therefore wholly 
* This was written in that year. 
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free from the responsibility of having neglected so 
material a communication. When the Ministers 
met in Cabinet at the end of October, they had 
hardly time left, before their dismissal, to mature 
any plan such as that which Lord Wellesley so 
earnestly recommended ; but some of those Minis- 
ters, aware of that plan, must have felt that they re- 
ceived a strange piece of good fortune, if not of very 
strict justice, when they found themselves all of a 
sudden, in May, 1836, zealously supported by the 
traducers of Lord Wellesley, and upon the express 
ground of their being just to the Catholics, whom 
he had never thought of relieving. I have re- 
peatedly, in my place, while these Ministers were 
present and In power, denounced the gross injustice 
and the scandalous falsehood of those their sup- 
porters, who professed to prefer them to Lord 
Grey's Government and mine, because we had 
passed a Coercion Bill which had the entire con- 
currence and the cordial support of the very 
Ministers now declared to be incapable of suffering 
such a measure ; and I have expressed my astonish- 
ment that any class of men could submit to receive 
support upon such grounds, without at once declar- 
ing that the blame and the praise were alike falsely 
bestowed ; but I was not on- these occasions aware 
of the extreme to which this falsehood was carried, 
as regarded Lord Wellesley 's administration, and 
I was not till now informed of the extraordinary 
vol.. VI. H 
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self-command which my illustrious friend had 
shown in suffering* all such imputations without 
any attempt to protect himself from their force.* 

A very useful lesson of caution is taught by this 
passage in Lord Wellesley's life. How often do we 
see vehement and unceasing attacks made upon a 
minister or a statesman, perhaps not in the public 
service, for something which he does not choose to 
defend or explain, resting his claims to the con- 
fidence of his country upon his past exertioDs and 
his known character I Yet these assaults are un- 
remittingly made upon him, and the people believe 
that so much noise could not be stirred up without 
something to authorise it. Sometimes the objects 
of the calumny are silent from disdain, soinetimes 
from knowing that the base propagators of it will 
only return to their slander the more ei^rly a£tes 
their conviction of falsehood ; but sometimes also 
the silence may be owing to official reserve. We 
here see in Lord Wellesley's case a most remarkable < 
example of that reserve. All the while that the 

* Equal abstinence and dignity did he show in never 
allowing the laudatory opinions expressed of him in 1834 
to be cited as an answer to the statement industriously -wins' 
pered about rather than openly promulgated, by -way of 
extenuating the refusal to re-appoint him m May,'l835. It 
was said that he no longer had the vigour of mind required 
for the difficulties of the Administrati(»i ; but Lord Mel- 
bourne declared, a few months before, that no one was so fit 
^o grapple with those difficulties. 
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disseminators of slander were proclaiming him as 
abandoning the Catholics — ^him who had been the 
first to move, and within a hair's-breadth to obtain, 
their emancipation in the Lords, the stronghold 
of their enemies — all the while that they were 
exalting his successors at his expense, by daily re- 
peating the false assertion that they for the first 
time conceived the just and politic plan of remov- 
ing every obstruction arising from religion to a 
full enjoyment of the public patronage — aU the 
while that they were placing the Melbourne Mi- 
nistiy upon a pinnacle, as having first adopted this 
liberal system of government — there lay in the 
Government repositories the original (in Lord 
Wellesley's the copy) of a dispatch, explaining, 
recommending, enforcing the necessity of that 
course, and stating his desire to carry the plan 
into immediate execution, when the return of the 
King's messenger should bring the permission, 
which he solicited so earnestly, of his official 
superiors. If that permission was delayed for 
three months, until the Ministry was changed, 
and Lord Wellesley followed them into retirement, 
he at least was not to be blamed for the mischance ; 
yet for eight years did he remain silent under those 
charges — for eight years did the J!if inistry maintain 
the same silence under the support which those 
charges brought them — nay, with the parliamentary 
majorities which those charges daily afforded them ; 

H 2 
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and now, for the first time, that document sees 
the light, in which was recorded an irrefragable 
proof that the charges were not merely false, but 
the very reverse of the truth — that the support 
thus given rested upon a foundation positively op- 
posite to the &ct. 

The excellence of Lord Wellesley's speeches has 
been mentioned. The taste which he had formed 
from study of the great Greek exemplars kept him 
above all tinsel and vulgar ornaments, and made 
him jealously hold fast by the purity of our 
language ; but it had not taught him the virtue of 
conciseness; and he who knew the Hepi ^re^vov 
by heart, and always admitted its unmeasurable 
superiority to the Second Philippic and the Pro 
Milone, yet formed his own style altogether 
upon the Roman model. That style, indeed, was 
considerably diffuse ; and the same want of com- 
pression, the same redundancy of words, accom- 
panied, however, by substantial though not always 
needful sense, was observable, though much less 
observable, in his poetical pieces, which generaUy 
possessed very high excellence. It is singular to 
mark the extraordinary contrast which his thoughts 
and his expressions presented in this respect. There 
was nothing superfluous or roundabout in his rea- 
soning — nothing dilatory or feeble in the con- 
ceptions which produced his plans. He saw his 
'>bject at once, and with intuitive sagacity ; he saw 
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it in its true colours and real dimensions ; he at 
one glance espied the path, and the shortest path, 
that led to it ; he in an instant took that path, and 
reached his end. The only prolixity that he ever 
fell into was in explaining or defending the pro- 
ceedings thus concisely and rapidly taken. To 
this some addition was not unnaturally made by 
the dignity which the habits of vice-regal state 
made natural to him, and the complimentary style 
which, if a very little tinctured with Oriental 
taste, was very much more the result of a kindly 
and generous nature. 

I have felt precluded from indulging in general 
description by the intimacy of my intercourse with 
this great statesman, and I have accordingly kept 
my promise to the reader of letting the narrative 
of his actions draw his portrait ; but it would be 
unjust to omit all mention of that lofty nature 
which removed him above every thought of per- 
sonal interest, and made him so careless of all 
sordid considerations, that I verily believe he spent 
several fortunes without ever having lost a farthing 
at play, or ever having indulged in any other ex- 
pensive vice. His original embarrassments, and 
from these he never was relieved, arose entirely 
from generously paying his &,ther's debts.* He 

* The Corporation of Dablin unanimously voted him 
their freedom in token of the admiration which this conduct 
had excited. 
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was exceedingly fond of glory, and loved dearly 
the £tme that should follow such great deeds as 
his ; but he had no kind of enry, no jealousy of 
other men's greatness; and a better proof can 
hardly be given of his magnanimity than the ex- 
treme warmth of the praise which he lavished 
profusely on all the great commanders whom he 
employed. He earnestly pressed, but it is strange 
to say, vainly pressed, even their promotiou to the 
peerage sixteen years before it took place, without 
ever harbouring a thought of the tendency which 
their elevation might have to eclipse his own fiune 
in vulgar eyes. 

Nothing could be more gentle and affectionate 
than his whole disposition ; and during his latter 
years, next to his books, nothing so refreshed his 
mind as the intercourse with those friends in whose 
society and converse he delighted. It is impossible 
for me to revise this paper and not have present to 
my mind, and again submitted to my admiration, 
the brilliant and successful administration of another 
most valued friend. Need I name him whose &me 
is inscribed on the latest page of Eastern history — 
Lord EUenborough ? The reader of the foregoing 
pages will at once recognise the congenial spirit of 
these two great governors. 
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It is a very mournful reflection for me that, much 
as I might have expected the sacred duty to devolve 
upon me of paying a just tribute to Lord Wel- 
lesley's memory, I should also be called to com- 
memorate the excellence of one whom I might &r 
less have looked to survive, and whose loss made 
all his friends feel that the value of their own lives 
was now greatly impaired. It may be doubted if 
any man in any age ever had so few enemies, so 
many attached friends, as Lord Holland ; and no 
man certainly could better deserve the universal 
affection of which he was the object. 

His succession to the peerage at a very early 
age, on his father's death, prevented him from ever 
sitting in the House of Commons, and thus passing 
through the best school of English statesmen. 
His own severe illness, while yet at Eton, gave 
his uncle, Mr. Fox, a double alarm ; for he was 
not only on the point of losing a nephew whom 
he loved as if he had been his only child, but ran 
the imminent risk of being taken from the House 
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of Commons in the zenith of his fame as a debate 
and a party chief. He was then in the North of 
Italy ; and the messenger from Devonshire House, 
commissioned to summon him home on account of 
the King's illness, met him at Bologna. Mr. Fox 
had received intelligence of Lord Holland's dan- 
gerous illness ; and the alarm occasioned by the 
appearance of the courier was speedily changed 
into despair by a few words which he dropped, in- 
timating that " he must be dead by this time." 
Great was Mr. Fox's relief and joy, probably in 
more ways than one, upon finding that the Xing 
was the person alluded to. Many years after this 
period I saw his banker at Vicenza, who was 
acquainted with the circumstance of Mr. Fox's 
alarm ; and I was much struck with the familiar 
notion of this great man's celebrity, which seemed 
to have reached that remote quarter, at a time 
when political intelligence was so much less diffused 
than it has been since the French Revolution. The 
banker mentioned having given professionally a 
very practical proof of his respect for tlie name ; 
he had cashed a bill for the expense of his journey 
home, though there was no letter of introduction 
presented ; *^ but I knew him," said the Cambist, 
" by the prints." The rapid journey home to join 
the fray then raging in the House of Commons 
laid the foundation of the liver complaint, which 
^cjhteen years later ended in dropsy, and terminated 
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his life ; but he was relieved on his arrival from 
all anxiety upon account of his nephew, whom he 
found perfectly restored to health. 

Lord Holland went to Christ Church on leaving 
Eton ; and passed his time more gaily than stu- 
diously, the companion of Mr. Canning, Lord 
Carlisle, and Lord Granville. But, like them, he 
laid both at school and college a broad foundation 
of classical learning, which through his afler-life 
he never ceased successfully to cultivate. 

Upon entering the House of Lords he found the 
prospects of the Whig party as gloomy as it was 
possible to contemplate. Before they had nearly 
recovered from the effects of the ill-starred coali- 
tion, their dissensions among themselves upon the 
great questions of the French Revolution and the 
war had split them in twain, leaving some of their 
most powerful families, as the houses of Cavendish, 
Bentinck, and Wentworth, and some of their most 
eminent leaders, as Burke, Windham, Lough- 
borough, and North, to join the now resistless 
forces of Mr. Pitt. Their Parliamentary strength 
was thus reduced to a mere fraction of the already 
diminished numbers that had survived the defeat 
of 1784 ; and the alarm, not by any means un- 
natural or unfounded, which the progress of the 
French arms, and the excesses of the Revolution, 
had excited throughout the country seemed to 

h3 
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marshal all the friends of our established institu* 
tions, whether in Church or in State, and even all 
men of property and all men of sound and moderate 
opinions, against those who were branded with the 
names of revolutionists, levellers, un-£n^lish, 
friends and disciples of the French. For the first 
time the Whig party, essentially aristocratic as it 
always had been in former ages, in some sort alien 
to all popular courses, and standing mainly upon 
patrician influence against both the court and the 
multitude, as it had proved itself in its very last 
struggle for power, had become mixed up with the 
very extremes of popular enthusiasm, extremes to 
which the people, even the middle orders, were 
very averse; and which were only £ivoured by 
two classes, alike void of influence in the practical 
affiiirs of State, the philosophic few and the mere 
vulgar. For the first time, they who had ever 
been reformers on the most restricted scale were 
fain to join the cry for unlimited reforms, both of 
Parliament and of all our institutions. The leaders 
might retain their ancient prejudices in fiivour of 
aristocracy and against reform, and might confine 
their Parliamentary efibrts to exposing the mis- 
conduct of the war, endeavouring to restore peace, 
and resisting the measures of coercion adopted by 
Mr. Pitt unconstitutionally to protect the existing 
constitution. But the bulk of the party became 
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more or less connected with the reformars, and 
even the few who in the House of Commons still 
adhered to the standard of Mr. Fox were for the 
most part imbued with the reform fidth. The 
Whig party indeed was then wofully reduced in 
strength. Mr. Pitt could with certainty carry 
whatever measures he propounded ; and at length, 
after wasting some years in fruitless attempts to 
resist his power, having been able to muster no 
more than 53 votes against suspending the Habeas 
Corpus Act, 38 for putting an end to the war, and 
45 for censuring the ill^;al act of misapplying the 
money voted by Parliament, the Opposition, wearied 
of impotent efforts and impatient of unvaried defeat, 
retired from their attendance in Parliament, retain- 
ing the seats, and refusing to perform the duties of 
representatives. 

It was at this most inauspicious period in the 
whole Whig history, that Lord Holland entered 
the House of Lords, where there could hardly be 
said to remain even the name of an Opposition 
party. He joined himself, however, to the few 
supporters of his uncle's principles still to be found 
there lingering on the Opposition benches, — Lord 
Lauderdale, the Duke of Bedford, occasionally the 
first Lord Lansdowne, whose connexion with Lord 
Holland, and steady opposition to the war, had 
now well nigh reconciled him with the party, 
although he always took a line more guided by 
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general principles of policy, and more enlai'ged in 
its views, than suited the narrow-minded notions 
of factious men. 

Lord Holland's course was now, as ever through 
his whole public life, one which did equal honour 
to his head and to his heart. The vigilant enemy of 
abuses ; the staunch supporter of the constitution 
as established in 1688 ; the friend of peace abroad, 
and of liberty all over the world ; the champion, 
especially, of religious liberty and the sacred rights 
of conscience, and that upon sound principles of 
universal freedom, not from any tinge of fanaticism, 
from which no man, not even his illustrious kins- 
man, was more exempt ; — ^he soon obtained that 
respect in Parliament, and that general esteem 
among reflecting men in the country, which the 
mere exhibition of great talents can never com- 
mand, and which is only to be earned by honest 
consistency in pursuing a course commendable for 
its wisdom, or by its sincerity extorting applause 
from those who disapprove it. During the period 
of above Ave and forty years that he continued 
before the eyes of his countrymen, sometimes filling 
high office, more frequently engaged in opposition 
to the Court and the Ministry of the day, it is 
certain that whensoever any occasion arose of peril 
to the great cause of toleration, the alarmed eye 
instinctively turned first of all to Lord Holland as 
Se refiige of the persecuted ; and as often as the 
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constitution in any other respect was endangered, 
or any bad, exclusive, illiberal policy placed in 
jeopardy our character abroad and the interests of 
peace,* to him, among the foremost, did the sup- 
porters of a wise and catholic policy look for coun- 
tenance and comfort in their efforts to arrost the 
course of evil. 

To a higher praise still he was justly entitled — 
the praise of extraordinary disinterestedness in all 
questions of colonial policy. In right of Lady 
Holland, a great Jamaica heiress, he was the owner 
of extensive possessions cultivated by slave-labour ; 
but there was no more strenuous advocate of the 
abolition both of the slave trade and slavery ; and 
Lady Holland herself, the person more immediately 
interested in the continuance of those enormous 
abuses, had too much wisdom and too much virtue 
ever to interpose the least difference of opinion 
on this important subject. 

Although he naturally felt towards his uncle all 

* I may state what I firmly and with knowledge believe, 
that Lord Holland, in the lamentable defection from the 
cause of peace which was made by the Whig Government 
in 1840, was with the greatest difficulty prevented fi'om 
resigning his office, and leaving the Ministry to prosecute, 
without the countenance of his high name, their disastrous 
Qourse. Were I to add that his actual resignation was 
sent in to his colleagues, I think I should be guilty of no 
exaggeration. That he afterwards, during the short residue 
of his life, regretted not having persisted in this course, I 
also believe. 
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the warmth of filial affection, and looked up to him 
with the singular reverence with which men of 
extraordinary celebrity and extensive public in- 
fluence are regarded by their family, he was whoUy 
above the bigotry which sufiers no tenet of its 
object to be questioned, and the enthusiasia which, 
dazzled by shining merits, is blind to undeniable 
faults. Not only was he ever ready to admit that 
the taste for play had proved ruinous to Mr. Fox's 
political fortunes, as well as his private — asciibiog, 
indeed, fully more to its evil influence than could 
justly be charged upon it, for he was wont to say 
that this alone had prevented him from being 
Minister of the country — but he avoided seyeial 
prejudices and tastes, if we may so speak of politioal 
errors, in which that great man indulged to the 
serious injury of his understanding and his acocnn* 
plishments. Thus Mr. Fox, like Greneral Fits- 
patrick, Mr. Hare, Lord John Townsend, and 
others of that connexion, greatly undervalued the 
talents and pursuits of the Scotch, holding the 
Irish as infinitely their superiors, and not duly 
estimating the importance of the sterling good 
sense, the patient seeking after truth, and the reluc- 
tance to deviate from it in their statements, for 
which, and justly, the Scotch are famous* Jjowd 
Holland had no such prejudice : on the contrary, 
he greatly preferred the men of the North, and 
had no disinclination to their peculiar pursuits. 
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their metaphysics and their political economy, their 
eagerness after facts, their carelessness of fancies, 
their addiction to the useful, their disregard of the 
graces. In the speeches of Mr. Fox and his school- 
always, of course, excepting Mr. Burke — it was easy 
to observe a want of information upon many sub- 
jects well worthy the attention of statesmen, and 
an ignorance of which may indeed be held fatal to 
their character for profound and enlarged views of 
policy. They were well read in history, deeply 
versed in the principles of the constitution and its 
learning, and acquainted (Mr. Fox himself espe- 
cially) with the policy and interests of foreign 
courts ; but to these subjects, and to the debates in 
Parliament of former times, their information was 
confined; while Lord Holland scarcely ever ad- 
dressed the House of Lords without showing that 
he was both a scholar in the best sense of the word, 
and had formed an acquaintance with various 
branches of knowledge which are far too much 
neglected in the education of English gentlemen. 
Upon everything relating to religious controversy 
he was in a particular manner well informed. His 
residence, too, in Spain at different times had filled 
his mind with an accurate and detailed knowledge 
both of the history and the literature of the Penin- 
sula, and generally of the South of Europe. The 
liberal hospitality which he exercised at home, 
making Holland House the resort not only of th^ 
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most interesting persons composing English BOciet]r, 
literary, philosophical, and political, but also of all 
belonging to those classes who ever visited this 
country from abroad, served to maintain and extend 
his acquaintance with whatever r^;arded the rest 
of Europe. 

Lord Holland's powers as a speaker were of a 
very high order. He was full of argument, which 
he could pursue with great vigour and perfect 
closeness ; copious in illustration ; with a chaste 
and pure diction, shunning, like his uncle, every- 
thing extravagant in figure and unusual in phrase ; 
often, like him, led away by an ingenuity, and like 
him not unfrequently led to take a trivial view of his 
subject, and to dwell upon some small matter which 
did not much help on the business in hand^ but al- 
ways keeping thaf in view, and making no sacrifices 
to mere e^ect. Declamation — solemn, sustained 
declamatio«~was the forte of neither, although 
occasionally the uncle would show that he could ex- 
cel in that also, as Raphael has painted perhaps the 
finest fire-light piece in the world, and Titian the 
noblest landscape. Neither made any the least 
pretence to gracefulness of action, and both were 
exceedingly deficient in voice, the nephew especi- 
ally, as he had little of the redeeming quality by 
which his uncle occasionally penetrated and thrilled 
his audience with those high and shrill notes that 
proceeded from him when, heated with his argu- 
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ment, he overpowered both his own natural hesita- 
tion and the faculties of his hearer. In Lord Hol- 
land the hesitation was so great as to be often pain- 
ful ; and, instead of yielding to the increased vo- 
lume of his matter, it oHen made him breathless in 
the midst of his more vehement discourse. He 
wanted command of himself; and, seeming to be 
run away with, he was apt to lose the command 
over his audience. The same delicate sense of hu- 
mour which distinguished Mr. Fox he also showed ; 
and much of that exquisite Attic wit, which formed 
so large and so effective a portion of that great 
orator's argumentation, never uselessly introduced, 
always adapted nicely to the occasion, always aid- 
ing, and, as it were, clinching the reasoning. 

Thus accomplished as he was for the rhetorical 
art, had his health, and a kind of indolence common 
to the Fox family — perhaps, too, their disdain of all 
preparation, all but natural eloquence — allowed him 
to study oratory more, it is difficult to say how high 
a place he miglit have reached among orators. 
Certainly no one could any day have been surprised 
to hear liim deliver some great speech of equal 
merit with those of the illustrious kinsman whom 
he so much resembled. It was once said by Lord 
Erskine, on hearing him make, off-hand, a great 
display of argumentative power, '' 1 shall complain 
of the Usher of the Black Bod : why did he not 
take Charles Fox into custody last night ? What 
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the deuce business has a member of the other House 
to come up and make his speeches here ? " 

Of a Cabinet to which, by a singular combina- 
tion of unlikely chances, he and the other Whigs 
belonged for eleven or twelve years, he was an effir 
cient member. The places which he held (Privy 
Seal, and Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster) 
had, especially the former, little duty attached to 
them. He administered the Duchy, however, with 
the greatest purity and impartiality ; and when one 
of my legal reforms at oike sweep cut off a tliird of 
his emoluments (above a thousand a-year), £ir £rom 
making the least resistance, any more than he did 
to the abolition of slavery, which soon after cost 
him twice as much, he stated his opinion to be 
entirely &vourable to the change, and only said he 
was fortunate in having so long held the larger in- 
come. As a Minister, however, it is in the Cabins 
that his merit must chiefly be estimated ; and I can 
vouch for his having been, in all branches of the 
Swing's service, a most useftil and exc^lent col- 
league. He was perfectly open and frank where 
he differed in opinion ; quite candid, and free from 
prepossession in h.vouT of his own views ; full of 
information, especially on questions of foreign 
policy, and on those regarding the constitution ; 
perfectly firm and resolute, when bold coarses 
were to be taken. In occasions of this description, 
^he four years that we passed together as colleagues 
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were abundantly fruitful, and he never was found 
^ranting. He lored the excitement of office ; he 
liked, £rom his excellently kind disposition, the dis- 
posal of patronage ; but he was also very sincerely 
anxious for the opportunity of promoting his poll* 
tical views, and eiq>ecially of furthering the cause of 
liberty everywhere, and maintaining that peace to 
which it is inseparably wedded. Hence he was 
more anxious to retain office, and more averse to 
risk the loss of it, than was always quite consistent 
with the high principles whidi he professed ; and 
hence he made himself a party to the unconstitu- 
tional Grovemment which, most injuriously to the 
country, and &tally to the interests of the Whig 
party, persisted in clinging to place for two years 
after all power in Parliament, all influence with the 
country, had departed from them, and nothing re- 
mained to prop up the crumbling edifice but the 
shadow of Court &vour, now for the first time 
embraced as the shelter of a Wh^^ GrOvemment 
from public indignation. 

In part, possibly in great part, this misconduct of 
the Whig Ministry for the two years that followed 
May, 1839, is to be accounted for, certainly not ex- 
cused, by their dread of fiausing the numerous place- 
lovers and place-hunters with whom they, like every 
other Government, were beset. In London, and in 
all corporate towns, there were of course swarms of 
creatures, hatched by the sunshine of Court favour, 
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and whose only dreams were of being enabled by 
the prolonged existence of the Cabinet, those already 
placed to continue battening on the public carcass, 
those only in expectancy to wriggle themselves 
into a share of it. These it was hard to face and to 
thwart. The same influence, or the same fear of 
offending adherents, occasioned undoubtedly that 
other most reprehensible act, an act, too, most 
hurtful to the Liberal party, the dissolution in 1841. 
Who can for a moment believe that the Ministers 
themselves expected to obtain anything like a ma- 
jority in the new Parliament ? Then what possible 
right had they to make their Sovereign dissolve in 
order to increase the difficulties of those, her ser- 
vants, who were to be their successors in office ? 
This they well knew ; and of this I warned them 
by private remonstrance, as indeed I took the 
liberty of humbly counselling my gracious Sove- 
reign upon the measure, thereby discharging- my 
duty as a Peer of Parliament. But " the pressure 
from without " was too powerful. Some score of 
members fancied their seats would be more secure 
were their own friends in office during the general 
election, than if that event happened when their ad- 
versaries were in power ; and to their importunate 
clamour the Ministers were fain to yield. For this 
I find it far more difficult to give any excuse on 
Lord Melbourne's part, than for his proceedings in 
Tay, 1839, because I know the excellent nature 
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of my old and valued friend too well to doubt that 
his retaining office then arose from a feeling, a 
mistaken one certainly, of duty to the person of the 
Queen. It may be unpleasant for any Minister to 
thwart the views of persons as active as they are in- 
significant in all respects save their power of being 
troublesome. But then it is his most sacred duty 
to disregard their buzz. No man in office, no leader 
of a party in this country, whether in the possession 
or in the pursuit of power, can be without the 
courage to face and to resist his adversaries ; this is 
a very ordinary daring indeed. But he is utterly 
unfit to hold office, or to lead a party, who has not 
the higher and nobler courage to face and to resist 
his followers, and to hold his path onward regard- 
less of their clamour, alike immoveable from his 
fixed and stable resolves by the sordid howl of 
placemen, or the louder shout that proceeds from 
the multitude — from the ardor civium prava juben- 
Hum. To all who flinch from this I could read in- 
numerable lessons in the striking contrast afibrded 
by the official conduct, but indeed by the whole 
public life, of my dear and venerated friend Lord 
Grey, whose absence from the scene of debate has 
of late been so deeply lamented by every lover of 
his country, to whatever class or party he might 
belong. 

Lord Holland's literary pursuits were varied and 
successful ; for without giving much of his mind to 
composition, his ^ Life of Lope de Ye^,' and oni 
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or two other productions, have a rare degree of ex- 
cellence; The style is animated and classical ; the 
narrative clear; the remarks sagacious and acute; 
the translations executed with a closeness and 
fidelity, and at the same time a poetical felicity, 
that pkce him in the highest rank of translators ; 
for instead of giving, like somemanglers of Dante, 
a rugged version as literal as it is unpoetical, and 
afibrding not a glimpse of the awful Florentine's 
figure, we have in Lord Holland's masterly perform- 
ance a poem closely literal, rendering the veiy 
Spanish itself and almost in the same number 
of words, while it is as much imbued with poetry 
as if it were originally £nglish. To execute such 
a work as this is extremely difficult, and far trans- 
cends the power of him who fimcies he can trans- 
late because he knows the foreign language, with- 
out possessing any mastery over his mother tongue. 
It is a difficulty superadded to that of the measore 
and to that of the rhyme ; and accordingly, very 
few have ever vanquished it. Dryden* and Sbtheby 

* There is not more poerty in Lucretins's descriptiim of 
hell than in Dryden's version, but it is not like Lucretiiis. 
Nor is there so much poetry in Virgil's 

** Hie ver perpetuum atque alienis mensibus nstas^" 
as in Sotheby's 

** Here spring perpetual leads the laughing hours. 
And winter wears a wreath of sunmier flowers." 

But the beauty lies in adding a flower to the Geoi^Sic^ 
jord Holland and Mr. Roscoe do not so treat their original 
nd their reader : nor Hom Mr. rintwv • Knf than fKAim m 
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are poetical, without being close to their divine 
originals ; Cowper unites more of the two qualities 
than either of them ; Lord Holland and Mr. Boscoe 
stand at the head of the class ; and all that can be 
said in impeachment of this title is, that their 
efforts have only been directed to small pieces of ' 
poetry, and that on a larger scale they might not 
have been equally successful. I have mentioned 
Lord Holland's ybrto as a poet ; but he wrote seve- 
ral original pieces ; and I remember his showing me 
some political sonnets in the manner of Milton (the 
first of English sonneteers) which appeared, at least 
to so indijQerent a judge as myself, possessed of very 
great merit. It is remarkable that, like his uncle, 
though so fond of poetry, he had no relish for the 
kindred art, the other branch of harmony. Music 
was positively disagpreeable to them both — a, remark- 
able instance of Shakspere's extravagant error in a 
well-known passage of his plays. 

His prose compositions were distinguished by the 
same severe taste, and the same strict regard to the 
purity of his English diction, which Mr. Fox is by 
some, certainly not by me, thought to have cherished 
in excess. But Lord Holland's prose style had still 
higher merits. It was luminous, animated, flowing, 
and free from the defect under which his illustrious 
relative's certainly laboured, not that which he him- 

poetical English as well as literal version; Mr. Carey's 
is nothing like poetry, nor very English. 
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self was afraid of, its resembling a speech, for that 
it wholly avoided by running into the opposite ex- 
treme ; it was somewhat stiff and constraLoed, be- 
tokening a want of practice In writing, and at the 
same time a fear of writing too naturally and easily, 
as he spoke ; for nothing can be more easy anil 
flowing and graceful than the style of Mr. Fox's 
letters. Lord Holland's prose style had all this 
grace and flow : it may be well judged of, not oal^ 
by his ^ Life of Lope de Vega,' but by his exoeUent 
^ Preface to Lord Waldegrave's and Lord Orford*s 
Remains,' and, above all, by the admirable protests 
which he ^entered upon the Lords* journals, and by 
the publication of which in a volume Mr. Moylao 
has rendered an acceptable service both to politics 
and letters. 

Afler all, it was in his private and domestic capa- 
city that Lord Holland's principal charm lay. No 
man's conversation was more delightful. It was 
varied, animated, passing ^' firom gprave to gay, from 
lively to severe ;" full of information, chequered with 
the most admirable vein of anecdote, but also with 
deep remark, and aided by a rare power of mimicry, 
never indulged in a way to offend by its harshness. 
Whoever had heard him represent Lord Thurlow, 
or the late Lord Lansdowne, or the famous Duke 
of Brunswick, or George Selwyn, little needed to 
lament not having seen those celebrated person- 
\ges. His advice was excellent ; he viewed with 
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perfect calmness the whole circumstances of his 
friend who consulted him ; he foresaw all difficul- 
ties and consequences with intuitive perception and 
never-failing sagacity ; he threw his whole soul into 
the discussion ; and he was entirely free from the 
bias as well of selfishness as of prejudice in the 
counsels which he gave. The great delight of those 
who approached him was certainly in the amiable 
disposition of his heart, and of a temper so perfectly 
sweet, so perseveringly mild, that nothing could 
ruffle it for an instant, nor any person, nor any 
passing event, make the least impression upon its 
even surface. Many tempers are equal and placid 
constitutionally, but then this calm results from 
their being cold ; the waters are not troubled, be- 
cause their surface b frozen. Lord Holland's tem- 
per, on the contrary, like his uncle's, was warm, 
excitable, lively, animated. Yet I knew him inti- 
mately for five-and-thirty years, during a portion 
of which we had political and even party differ- 
ences ; I had during the noost of these years almost 
daily intercourse with him ; I can positively assert 
that though I saw him often sorely tried, and fear 
me I was now and then among those who tried him, 
I never for one moment perceived that there was 
in his composition the least element of anger, spite, 
peevishness, or revenge. In my whole experience 
of our race I never saw such a temper, nor any- 
thing that at all resembled it. 

VAT.- VT I 
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Hi» was the disposition of the Fox family. Th^ 
have a noble and lofty character ; their nature is 
geBemHS and humane. Selfishness, meanness, craft, 
are alien to their whole composition. Open, noanly, 
confiding, combining the highest qualities of the 
understanding with the best feelings of the heart, 
and marked throughout by the innocent simplicity 
of infancy ; no wonder that they win the afiections 
of all who approach them — that is to say, whe 
approach so near and know them so long as to be 
£imiliar with them — for both Mr. Fox and hii 
nephew had the manners, somewhat repulsive at 
first, of patrician life ; and the uncle, especially, 
was for a while even severely forbidding to strangeis. 
It must be added that their aristocratic propensities 
were not confined to manner ; they had the genuine 
Whig predilection for that kind of support, and 
regarded, perhaps justly regarded, the union of 
great ftimilies as absolutely necessary to mamtam 
the popular cause against the Court. Mr. Fox, 
however, went a little further; and showed- mwe 
complacency in naming highly-born supporters, 
than might seem altogether to consist with a high 
popular tone, or with the tenets of a philosophicaid 
statesman. It is to be added that with the ^m- 
plicity of an infantine nature, they had the defect, 
as regards their affections, of that tender age. 
Their feelings were strong, but not deep ; the 
'mpressions made on their heart were passing*^ and 
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soon efi&cecL I have often rallied aod sometime» 
remonstrated with my Mend on tMs pecuMarity^ 
when I saw Mm as I thought regarding men rather 
with the eyes of a naturalist than a brother, aad 
rather taking an interlBSt in observing their habits 
and marking their pecaliarities^ than feeling as 
deeply as their relation, to us required.* But with' 
diese imperfections (how trifling ctranpared to his 
virtues !) it is painful to think he is gone for ever ; 
and cruel to survey the blank he has left. Once 
ttuxreone is forced mournfully to exclaim,^— ^^ Ehea I 
quanto minus est cum sJiis v^rsari quam tui me- 
minisse ! " 



It would be a very imperfect account of Lord^ 
HoUand which should make no mention of tke 
fidend who £ot the latter and more imporlamt part 
of his life shared all his thoughts and was never a 
day apaatt from him^ Mr. John Allen ; or the loss 
which in him the world of politics and of science, 
but still more, our private circle^ has lately had to 

* One of the most able and learned men whom I have 
ever known, and one of the most sagacious observers, Mr. 
B« P. Smith, who read these pages, and well knew Lord 
Holland, with whom he was nearly connected by marriage, 
while he acknowledged the general accnraey of the portrait 
I had drawn, objected to this portion, unless an addition were 
made, in which I entirely concur, that after ever so long an 
^jsence from any of his friends his warmth of affection 
revived, and was as great as before the separation. 

i2 
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deplore — another blank which assuredly cannot be 
filled up. He was educated at Edinburgh as a 
physician, and stood &r at the head of all his con- 
temporaries as a student of the sciences connected 
with the healing art ; but he also cultivated most su^ 
cessfully all the branches of intellectual philosophy, 
and was eminent in that fiunous school of meta- 
physics, for his extensive learning and his unrivallei 
power of subtle reasoning. For some' yean 'he 
lectured most ably on Physiology, but before enftef*- 
ing on practice he accepted an invitation to attend 
Lord Holland's &mily, ddring the petice of Amieml^ 
on their journey first to France, then to Speaslj 
where they remained HU the year 1805. The 
mateiials' which he collected Tn the latter cotmby 
for a complete account of it, both historical ' and 
statistical, weire of great e&tent and value ; andk 
considerable portion of the woi^k was cohapleted, 
when the plediiures of political discussion, working 
with the natural indblenceof his habits as he ad- 
vanced in life, occasioned him to lay it aside ; and 
of late years he chiefiy confined his labours to som^e 
very learned papers upon the antiquarian lor^ '^f 
the English constitution in the ' Edinburgh '' Be- 
view.' He also published, in 1830, a learned and 
luminous work upon the ancient history of that 
xsonstitution. 

He had originally been a somewhat indiscrimi- 
ate admirer of the French Bevolution, and wta. 
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not of the number of its eulogists whom the excesses 
of 1793, and ^1794, alienated from its cause. Even 
the Directorial tyranny had not opened his eyes to 
the evils of its course ; but a larger acquaintance 
with mankind, more of what is termed " knowledge 
of the world," greatly mitigated the strength of 
bis. opinions, and his minute study of the ancient 
history of our own constitution completed his 
emancipation from earlier prejudices — nay, rather 
eaat his opinions into the opposite scale ; for it is 
x^rtdn that during the last thirty or forty years of 
his life, in other words, during all his political life, 
ikr from tolerating revolutionary courses, or show- 
ing any tenderness towards innovations, he was a 
reformer on so small a scale that he could hardly 
be brought to approve of any change at all in our 
Parliamentary constitution. He held the measure 
of 1831-32 as all but revolutionary ; augured ill 
of its effects on the structure of the House of Com- 
mons ; and regarded it as having in the result 
worked great mischief on the composition of that 
body, whatever benefit it might have secured to the 
Whigs as a party movement. Lord Holland had 
made up his mind to an entire approval of the 
scheme as necessary, if not for the country, at least 
for the Liberal party, to which he was devoted ; 
and he supported it, as his uncle had done the far 
less extensive reform proposed by Lord Grey in 
1797, which, less as it was, very much exceedec' 
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any reform views of his own — suj^orted it as a 
fartj measure, neeessary for keeping togetker fbf 
Jaberal body and eonsolidating their power. 

Although Mr. Allen, duru^ the latter and 
principal period of his lile, nev^ ahandoofld his 
scientific pursuits, retaining his full koovl^dgesf 
physical and moral science, and his eajly taote for 
such speculations, yet it was chiefly b^weea tte 
politics of the day and the constitutional hiatcnry id 
this country that he divided his ti0ie. No on^ 
could be more useful as an adviser upon aUpoUtifed 
measures, because he clearly saw thMr teiidenej, 
.and never for a moment suffered himself to be M 
astray by party prejudice or popular ela«Eioui% lit- 
deed, like all who, in the enthusiasm ef youngier 
years, have been for a while beguiled into esta^ 
vagant democratic opinions, he sather leant tog 
severely against merely popular couns^, aad was 
somewhat too much inclined to hav<e tbe. public 
affidrs which are directed for the gpood of the fineople 
managed with as little as possible of their inteife- 
rence or consent-^forgetting that no ireal security 
for those afikirs taking that direction •can be had, 
except by giviag a sufficient control to the popular 
voice ; but chiefly of the Court he was always dia- 
trustful, and herein he had the geai^e WUg 
spirit excited and confirmed by his de^ atudy of 
pur former history. The only Ruling wlueh 86^m4 
occasionally to lessen the weight of his cou9s^ was 
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a certaia irrhabiHty of temper and impatience (^ 
contradiction, especially upon subjects which he 
&ad deeply studied, and on which he iiad fc»:med a 
clear and strong opinion. It must be said that the 
-by-stander could well sympathise with those little 
ebullitions when tiiey escaped him in argument 
with some sciolist, or some every-day politician 
whose whole knowledge of his snl^t was picked 
mp in the clubs, or gathered from the papers of the 
4siorning, or at best gleaned from the recent vo- 
lumes of the ^ Parliamentary Debates.' 

If it be asked what was the peculiar merit, the 
characteristic excellence of Mr. Allen's understand- 
ing, the answer is not difficult to make. It was 
the rare isumitj of combining general Tiews with 
Stalls of ^t^ and thus at once availing himself of 
^1 tiiat theory or speculation presents for our 
igoide, with all that practical experience affords to 
correct those results of general reasoning. This 
igreat excellence was displayed by him in every- 
thing to which he directed his mind, whether it were 
the political questions of the day, which he treated as 
practically as the veriest drudge in any of the public 
offices, and yet with all the enlargement of view 
which marked the statesman and the philosopher ; 
or the speculations of history, which he stadied at 
once with the acumen that extracts from it as an 
essence the general progress of out ^cies, after the 
manner of Voltaire and Millar ; and with tb 
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-minttte observation of fiicts and wdghing^of evid^ce 
^hioh we tmoe through the luminousand picturesque 
fia^s^of Bob«rtsc(nand Gibbon. He for whom no 
theory <wa»itoo^abfitiaot, no specmlatioii too general, 
<eduld sO'farstoi^^O'the details of practical statlft- 
ittainshi^>as t6 five'afiietdy prdoeeding for the fiist 
:timb <>n a d^ioate and* * important < missi^xi, tins 
^oiiuid adittce :^-^^ BonH evier appe^t ansious aboM 
Mbifi pdint^ either In 'ar^ihg to odnyinee tliose' yoa 
tare treating* withy or' in- tiTing to obtain a cotices- 
eion (from' theni*. It loflten may happetr that yen^ 
indifference wiU gain a much readier access' to their 
a^oiiids. . Eamfetoe^ and ' ainxifetj are nebessary fiit 
xaie addressing a ptblic bssembly-^ot (SO for '4 
negotiaifcor/;' it,.,, . .'. • ^ i » 

y . .The chaia6ler bf Mr. Allen was of the highest 
psder. His integrity was sterling, hih honour pore 
and untarnished. No one had ^ more lofty disdain 
of those mean tricks to whi^h, whether on trifles 
or. matters of importance, worldly men have too 
frequent recourse. Without the shadow 6f iaiiati- 
eism in any of its forms, he war, in all essential 
particulars, a person of the purest morals ; and his 
indignation was never more easily roused than by 
the aspect of daring profligacy or grovielling base- 
ness. His feelings, too, were warm; his nature 
kind and afiectionate. No man wa^ a more steady 
or sincere friend ; and his enmity, though fierce? 
as placable. 
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It maj naturally be asked * how it happened that 
one of his great talents, long experience, and many 
lare accomplishments, intimately connected as he 
was with the leading statesmen of his time (the 
Ministers of the Crown for the last ten years of his 
'life)y should never have been brought into public 
litfe, nor ever been made in any way available to 
the: service of the country? Nor can the answer 
to this question 'be that he had no powers of public 
i^ieaking, and would, if in Parliament, have been 
&ir/the most part a silent member; because it 
would not be easy to n^me a more unbroken silence 
tiian was for many long years kept by subh leading 
cWiiilgs as Mr. Hare, Lord John Townsend, and 
General Fitzpatrick, without whom, nevertheless, 
it ' was always supposed that the Whig phalanx 
^oiild have- been wanting in 'its just proportions ; 
and also because there are msfoy important, many 
eVen high political, offices that can well and usefully 
be I filled' by men' wholly unused to the wordy war ; 
yiet Mt, Allen never filled any ^lace except as Secre- 
tai:y, nay Under Secretary, for a few fnonths, to the 
Gdiluaussiohers for treatinjg With America ih 1806. 
Then I &iyr we ire driven, in accounting for this 
stradge fkHj to the high aristocratic^ habits of our 
Government, if the phrase may b^ ailoWM ; and 
oAa comprehend Mr. Allen's entire exclusion from 
poweif ih no- 'other way than by considering it as 
now a fixed and settled rule that there is- in this 

i3 
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(^Ottntrjr a liiie dra^n between the mling caste and 
the i^est of the eoffiinufiity— not, indeed, that the 
latter are inmre hewei^ of wood and drawers of 
water, but that, oirt of a profession like the bar, 
kitimatefy connected with politics, or out of the 
patrician circles themselves the monopolists of poli- 
tical preferment^ no such rise is in ordiiiary cases 
possible. The genius of our system, very fiirfrom 
consulting its stable «idurance, appears thus to* 
flq[){>ortion- its labouis and its enjoyment, sepa3ra1ing 
t&e two classes of our citiz^is by an impassable 
Mne, and bestowing fi^eely upon the one the sweat 
and the toil, while it reserves strictly ^r the other 
the fruit and the shade. 
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[Walpole and Bciliagbroie do mi bdon^ to Ike rngm tf 
Geor^ Iflp But it 18 impcssible w^ to mdenAcaiid X^ofi 
Chatham without considering Walpole aho. However, the 
great importance of continualltf holding up Walpole to the 
admiration of all statesmen^ and Bclinghroke, except for his 
genius, to their reprobation, is the chief ground of ituerting 
this Appendix,'] 



SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 

The antagonist whom Loid Cliatham first enoounp 
tered on lib entering into public life vas the 
veteran Walpole, who instinctively dreaded him 
the moment he heard hjb voice ; and having b^un 
by acclaiming, ^^We must muzzle that terrible 
Coiuei of horse I " either beeause he found him not 
4o he silenced by promotion, or because he deemed 
punishment in this case better than blandishBaent, 
€nded by taking away his commission, and making 
him an enemy for ever. It was a blunder of the 
first <^er ; it was of a kind, too, wludi none less 
than Walpole were apt to cononit : perhaps it was 
the moi^ injudicious thing, poflfiibly the only very 
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iojudicious thing, he ever did ; certainly it "was aii 
error for which he paid the fiill penalty before he 
ceased to lead the House of Commons and gov^nT 
the country. 

Few men have ever reached and maiixtained Ion 
so many years the highest station which the oifxus 
of a free state can hpld, who have eiljoyed inQie 
power than Sir Bobert Wallpoiey and faave^ kft 
behind them less just catse of blarney ^ ov niOite« 
monuments of the wisdom and virtue fosr.wkieli-lui 
country has to thank him. Of Washingtoo, indceriy 
if we behold in him a different character, ^a«^ofiD 
far more exalted descripjdon, there dsi^hi^.itot^lv 
said, both that his imperishable falrae' weekmi'MSiiMt 
upon the part he bote in the BevoliitidB.Hnm|OK 
his administration of the 6overnmebtiiwhi^>r^ 
helped to create; ahd that his unequalled rtviiiiife 
and self-denM never oduld be pfMm^illiit^jqmi 
cumstances which, lih^ those of .Walpidfe^affiirdfld 
no temptation to ambition, because tk^tg^ve^/ho 
nveans of usurping lar^r pow€(rs.rihstn tth^ahm 
bestowed: consequently- his oa^e calii^(>be/4oi^ 
pared, in any particular, < with • that ><<lf ta^ -p^jdm 
minister und^r an established moiiai«lttaail*iC(|nflli4 
tution. But Walpole 1m^ for 'hiaoy yieaisntbd' 
reins of government -in Ehgkhd undec i^^-pi^iiioas; 
neither of iihem l>oni'op bred in the ^S^unlry^^liflii 
them during the troubles of a - disputed 'SuceessiH^ 
^nd held thcan while Eioopean pcil(itios>^^efeftfbraH 
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plicated with various embarva6sment8$< aBd*yftb;iiA» 

governed at home without any inroads bpoRpubMc^ 

liberty.^ he administered* the"6lrdiAaly '})owdrs .(of» 

the constitution without requiring the ^an^evouk 

help of extreme tempoiaiT; rigoup$« he* pveserVed 

tianquillitjr at home • without prei^Bg ^upon '^hi^ 

people; and he maiBliin^Npkuse >abroad •wfthei^ 

amy sacrifice •eith«'>'9f IMe inl«FMts)>er tiMtihonerori 

of the eountory. If<na farillknl; feats fodAmptof^e*-^ 

nient in omr laws or in the; conditio tt' of? (thet states 

yrewi attcnipted ^^-4f mo strilElhg) i enTohltiiiiiris /ofiteoD^ 

teitial policyweve executed; — atikaaf fi]l>i^r»^ -kejSt 

aafei and: quiet in >every'<|iiArteit, daditte 4BrepT«9»l 

Slide, energies *jinf national <ijqd«fiti7^ had > tUo >Ai|lQafe 

aBop» adfoffdediitheiti chirii^ a^ledgtheted/ scdsonooi 

cejpose^.whicJtin thoseida^s <l£ '^iforei^ waiTpaHi 

lioncstic levy" wasdeera^ a^fortjuiie. thardlyltO]lbcf 

hoped foir^ aiid.c»f wMcbthe histoiy oftthei^oiunlir^ 

had never 4^tod/an>j esaAipku ^i , .' -"<' ('t>nifr> 

1 Walpole • was • a .man of • ami . anoienty >h(Mlquiii>t0| 

and aiBuent.&milyy -ope i of > the , firsib ia > tfio counl|r 

6fH.Novfi>li^..tO' whose-' po^taftiqn^ ih# ^slMewried 

wldte. yet too young* for etfteringiintotiieiCUuivhi 

the • pvofesfd^nt he wis deistiiied . to > badi > an i-elder 

bitother lived. Beaeued £rom . that bUnliUfer fbstiln^ 

(in which,/ howevet^.lrt atirs^ -said he m^suM liave 

ftseii to the> Primacy), he had )well-'n]^ fallettlinia 

one more obscure-^the.life of a o^uoftry ^ntlenai^ 

iDTwfaicfa^ hermi^tj h«ve|wMBed away>'J^i& fitnd Uk0 
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Ma aocestofs, between the profes&ioii of a sporianaa 
puisued with zeal, a&d that of a &iii»er alvajfs 
fiuliogy beoause always more th^a haW n^eeted 
by him who unites in his own peison both IsAdlovil 
^d tenant. The danger of the FroleBtattt sucoea- 
siom at the close of Kuig William's x&gMi tiinied 
his attention to political matters upon hh entouwe 
into Parliament. The death of the Doke ef 
.Gloucester, Princess Anne's son, had aianned both 
the illustrious prince ofk the thoone and the W^j^ 
party in general; die Tories had durovxi erery 
obstacle in the way of the Act of Settlement, fay 
which the King ,was ana^iously endeayouiuig to 
confirm the freedom be had conqueired ibr his 
adopted country ; they had only iatrodueed k in 
the hopes of its miscarrying; and ithe near tialanee 
of parties in Parliament, when the Abjuiatioo 
Oath was carried by a majority of one (1.63 to 187), 
evinced too clearly that in the country the deddei 
majority were for the exiled family. It is eaa^ to 
conceive how greatly the having oommenfied his 
public life at such a crisis must have attractod him 
towards state a&irs,*^ and how lasting aa ioa^reBaioii 
the momentous question that &rst engaged Ids 
attention must have produced upon his poHtieal 
sentiments in after-life. Soon after came th» great 

♦ He seconded the motion of Sir .Charles Hedgtes for 
extending the oath to ecclesiastical persons. It was carried 
^thoQt a di^ifiion. 
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qfuestion of privilege, the case of the Aylesbury 
met), ariffifig out of the action of Ashby v. White j 
and her© h^y with the othier leading Whigs— the 
Cowpers, the Kings, the Jekyis, the OaVendishes 
-^took a deeided part for the general law of the 
laad, against the extravagant doctrines of privilege 
iHaintained by the Tories. Sacheverell's trial — a 
Whig folly, which he privafely did all in his power 
to prevent — completed his devotion to political 
MIe : he was one of the managers, and was exposed 
to his share of l^e popular odium under which all 
the prcmioters of that ill-advised proceeding not 
lUinaturally fell. The Church party were so 
powerful that the mob was on their side as well as 
the Queen's Court ; and this incident in Whig his- 
tOTy, described by Bolingbroke as ^^ having a parson 
to Foadt) and burning their hands in the fire," made 
Walpole dread that fire ever after ; for it is not 
more cea^tain that the share with which he in the 
Act of Settlement snccessMly commenced his 
public life, gave a sti^ng Whig bias to his after- 
lifi», than it is cettain that the Sacheverell case gave 
him a constitutional abhorrence of religious contro- 
versy, and an invincible repugnance to touch any 
question that could connect itself with Church or 
Sectarian clamour. Through his whole public 
life he betrayed a lurking dread of anything on 
which the religious sentiments of the community 
could be brought to bear, as if aware that these 
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being subjects on which men feel rather than 
reason, it is impossible to descrjr befare-faand the 
course public opinion may take upon them, or fix 
bounils to the excitement they may produce. This, 
and not any indifference to the great cause of 
toleration, always kept him £rom seeking securities 
which there is every reason to think he would 
naturally have wished to obtain against the High 
C^iurch party, and in favour of the Sectaries. 

The sagacity of such men- as GrodQlphin and 
Marlborough early descried Walpole*s merit, wl^ch 
at once procured him their &vo«r : with the lattor, 
tQ.whom he owed his first appointment of Secretary 
at War, his intercourse was always intimate and 
confidential. When a vile Court intrigue saved 
France from being' undone by the iiictories of that 
gme^t man; when what St Simon calls the*^^ Jfi- 
r(^k de Ziondres** unexpected1y< rescued Louis 
Xiy.. from his doom; when, as Frederick XL 
many years after said, Blenheim, Bamillies, Oude^ 
qard, Malplaquet, were all unable to defiend him 
against detraction, and the French King was lost 
had the intrigues of a mistress of the 'robes and a- 
bedchamber- woman suffered the* Great Captain to 
remain two y^ars longer in power — Walpole threw ' 
up his place with the Duke, and nobly revised to' 
join some shuffling place-seeking Whigs, who were 
talked over by Harley and St. John to r^nain 
under the Tories. This was an offence not to be 
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forgivefl. His aggravation of it, by boldly defend- 
ing* the conduct of Marlborough against the slan- 
dfe^oUft attacks of the adverse Htction, produced the 
ohar^e against Mm of corruption while at the War- 
office J and he was sent to the Tower upon an 
aci^etfsation of having received 900/. from a con- 
tbictcff; was ekpelled the House of Commons,' 
theti^ never either impeached or prosecuted ; and, 
on being re-elected in the same Parliament, was 
(l^claried ineligible by a majority of the House. 
*' That Walpole, through the whole of this pro- 
ceteding, was regarded as the. victim of party ran- 
ctirr ;• that but for the factious spirit of the day he 
never trouM have been accused ; that nothing can 
be lelss decisive against any one than a vote carried 
by a majority 'of twelve in a full House of Com- 
mons, in which many of the adverse party voted 
idth the accused, and many more refused to vote 
at^all; and that the greatest distrust of their case 
was shbwn by the accusers in never venturing to 
institute judicial proceedings of any kind — ^may all 
be easily admitted ; and yet there rests a stain upon 
this part of Walpole's public conduct. For what 
was his defence ? Not to deny that the contractors 
had given two notes, one of 500 guineas, and the 
other of as many pounds (of which all but 100 
were paid), but to affirm that they were only paid 
through Walpole's hand to a friend named Mann, 
whom he had meant to favour by giving him a 
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fthaitt of the contract, and who had agreed to take 
80 much for his proportion of the profit. Mann was 
dead ; the contractors had made the notes payafok 
to Walpole in igncnrance of Mann's name, and oalj 
knowing he was put upon them as a friend of the 
Minister; and thus a case of fraud ai^id suspieioD 
I4>peared against the latter, which the unlfertunale 
accident of the former's death prevented from being 
clearly removed. Now, that such a proceeding, 
admitting it to have been as Walpole himself 
describes it, would in our purer days have been 
deemed most incorrect, nay, sufficient to stain the 
character of any minister, cannot be doubted. In 
those days the course of office seems to have sanc- 
tioned such impropriety ; and that no man was ever 
ii\}ured by having so behaved, any more than the 
reputations of some French ministers seem to be 
the worse for the wear they undergo on the Stock 
£xchange, must be obvious firom the fact of Wal- 
pole having, in four years aflter, been placed at tiie 
head of the Treasuiy, though without the place of 
Premier; and afterwards become, and contiiiued 
head of the Government for nearly the whole rea- 
due of his life, with no diminution of his infinence 
or his estimadon in consequence of the transacti(» 
at the War-Office, and with hardly any allusioa 
ever made to that remarkable passage of his life, 
during the many years of the most factious opposi- 
tion which his long administration encountered, 
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wlieny for want of the materials of attack, it was 
seriously urged against htm that so long a tenure of 
jpower by one man was detrimental to the state, if 
9Wt dangerous to the constitution. Nothing can 
more strikingly show the great improvement which 
the principles of public men and the practice of the 
constitution hxve undergone during the last hun- 
.dised years. 

When he quitted office, a charge of a dif^ent 
complexion, though connected with pecuniary mal- 
versation, was made against the veteran statesman. 
A sum of between 17,000^. and 18,000/. had been 
^received by him up<m two Treasury orders, two 
jdays before he resigned, in February, 1741-2 ; and 
4» raise the money before the Exchequer forms 
tcould be gone through, they were pawned with 
^he officer of the Bank. Now, Walpole never 
would give a detailed explanation of this trans- 
.aetion, but began to draw up a vindication of him- 
^f, alleging that the money was taken, vith the 
JSong's approbation, for the public service. This 
.paper is extant, but unfinished ; and it consists of 
a dear and distinct statement of the course of the 
£ixehequer in issuing money, firom which the in- 
ference is, that no one can appropriate any sum to 
himself in defiance of, or escape from, so many 
guards and checks. This, however, is a lame 
defence, when the receipt of the money by him is 
admitted. The reason ofiered for his desisting 
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from th^ completion of the paper is, that he must 
either, leave it incomplete, or betray the seoet 
fit^rvice of the Crown. And it may be admitted 
that, except the suspicion arising from the dale 
of the transaction, there is nothing in it more than 
ao ordinary dealing with secret service money^ 
• The general charge of peculation grounded on 
t)ie comparison of hi^ expenditure with his meanS) 
f^ppears more difficult to meet. With a fortune 
originally of about 2000/. a^year, and which never 
rose to more than double that amount, he lived 
wi^h a profusion amounting to extravagance ; in- 
somuch that one of his yearly meetings at Hough« 
Ipp, ^' the Congre^ '* as it was called, in aatumn, 
and which lasted six or eight weeks, and was at- 
tended by all his supporters in either House and 
by their friends, cost him SOOO/. a-year. His 
buildings and purchases were estimated at 200,000^, 
and to this must be added 40,000/. for pictures. 
Now, it is true that for many years he had his 
own official income of 3000/., with 2000/. more 
of a sinecure, and his family had between 3000/. 
and 4000/. more, in places of the like description.* 
Still, if the expensive style of his living be con- 
sidered, and that his income was at the very outside 
only 12,000/. clear, including the places of his 
sons, it is quite impossible to understand how above 

* 2000/., granted in reversion only, did not fall in till 
1737. 
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200,000/., or nearly twice the average value Hf 
his ,whoie private property, could hav6 been Ac- 
cumulated by savings. His incumbrances' were 
only paid off by his wife's fortunie ; his gains uf)on 
the fortunate sale of his S6uth-Sea stockj jiist 
before the Mi, could hardly discount foi-' the stud, 
although he states, in a letter to 6ne'of his Melids, 
that he got a thousand p6r ceiit.' on whi-t he ptfr- 
chased. Oh f&e whole,' we' must be' content 'ib 
Admit that some cloud hangs ove^ ttiis* part of Hi^ 
history; and that the generally privdliilgiktatcTa 
against him in this quarter havfe" hot h^h Vfe^ 

successfully t^pulsed. ' ' ^' ''• "'"'"^ 

It has be^n much mofe univetfikll} 'liefieVW*, 
that he iattried on' th^ Go^ttrTihent tiriih a' prbfeifefe 
application of the influence derived'fi^oiApa£r6lik^^ 
and that the most open bribery entered 'rnrgeiy idti) 
his plan of parliamenta!ry management: ThtdV'lA 
those days the men were'fiur less'JJurfe'^hb'filKd 
the highest placfes in thfe State/, (M that pai^- 
mentary as well as ministerial vitttie iii^ta fiuAiisA 
upon a lower scale than it happily has be^n, lilnb^ 
a prying and fearless press and a tfhitchlVil ' pu\AVt 
scrutinized the conduct of all |>^r8ohs in kh'y 
situation of trust, may bfe at once kdmitted.^ 'It tl^ 
a truth which has been repeatedly ass^ffeii in th^e 

• 

pages ; and if any conclusive proof of it were 'i*e- 
quired, it is the proof we have in the universally 
known &ct, that the combinations of political partt- 
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now proceed so much more* upon principle than upon 
personal connexions ; or that when they ar% frsuned 
upon the latter, the pretext of principle is always 
used to cloak over arrangements which the im- 
proved character of the times will no longer suffer 
to meet the light. It may be further granted, 
that the period of Walpole's power was one likely 
to introduce extraordinary forces into the political 
^tem, since the stake was not always a ministiy 
alone, but oftentimes also a crown. When such 
is the game, measures- are readily resorted to, which, 
in the ordinary measures or matches of politicians, 
would be reluctantly if at all adopted. That it 
was usual in those days for men out of office who 
had. voted with the Government during the session, 
and had obtained no promotion, nor any other 
favours, td receive sums of money — ^whether as a 
token of ministerial gratitude, or as a reimburse- 
ment of their exp^ises in attending parliament — 
has been so often asserted, and in some instances 
with such detailed particulars, that it seems to pass 
for one of the usual modes of House of Commons' 
management — ^pretty much like the shares (tech- 
nically called slices) of loans distributed among 
persons in certain offices.* But we ^lay safely 

* Some notion of the free use made in those days of the 

current coin as a political agent, may be gathered from the 

fact which Shippen himself related to the celebrated Dr; 

Middleton. The Prince of Wales, to testify his satis&ctioa 

^th a speech which the sturdy old Jacobite had made^ sent 
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assert^ that Sir Robert Walpole'a reputation for 
having ^rried on the Govemment with unpre- 
cedented corruption rests on no better ground than 
his open and honest way of avowing the more 
accustomed exercise of patronage, and his re- 
flections, rather merry than well considered, on 
the nature of political men — which gave rise to 
the notion, that he held statesmen as mora venal 
than others had believed them to be. His famous 
saying, that ^^ all men have their price," can prove 
nothing unless ^^ price " be defined ; and, if a large 
and liberal sense is given to the word, the pro- 
position more resembles a truism than a sneer, or 
an ebullition of ofRcial misanthropy. But it has 
been positively aiRrmed that the remark never was 
made; for it is said that an important word is 
omitted, which wholly changes the sense; and 
that Walpole only said, in reference to certain 
factious or profligate adversaries, and their ad- 
herents resembling themselves, ^'all these men 
have their price."* His general tone of sarcasm, 
vehen speaking of patriotism and political gratitude, 

him lOOOZ. by General Churchill, Groom of his Beddiamber; 
Shippen refused it. That Walpole himself had known of 
sin^ar attempts made on Sbippen's virtae by the Hano* 
verian party, is pretty evident from his well-known saying 
respecting that honest man — " I won't say who is corrupt, 
but who is not corruptible I will say, and that is Mr. 
Shippen." 
• Coxe's life of Walpole, vol. i. p. 767. 
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and others of the more fleeting virtues, is well 
known. ^^ Patriots," he said, ^^are easi^p^ raised: 
I have myself made many a one. *Tis but to 
refuse an unreasonable demand, and up springs a 
patriot." So the gratitude of political men he 
defined to be " a lively sense of favours to come." 
The opinion of mankind which such speeches as 
these imported made Pope say, — 

** Would he oblige me ? Let me only find 
He does not think me what he thinks mankind." 

But if it is certain that his low estimate of 
public virtue, always openly, perhaps too openly, 
expressed, tended to lower men's estimate of his 
own, by making them suppose that he was likely 
to act upon his notions of those he had to deal 
with, it is at least equally clear, that the question 
more fit to be asked before we condemn him of 
exaggerated misanthropy, is, — Whether or not he 
very greatly erred in the mean opinion of others 
which he had formed? No one who has been 
long the dispenser of patronage among large bodies 
of his fellow-citizens can fail to see infinitely more 
numerous instances of sordid, selfish, greedy, un- 
g^teful conduct, than of the virtues to which 
such hateful qualities stand opposed. -Daily ex- 
amples come before him of the most unfeeling acri- 
mony towards competitors, — the most far-fetched 
squeamish jealousy of all conflicting claims — ^un- 
blushing falsehood in both its branches, boasting 
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and detraction — grasping selfishness in both kindsi 
l^eedy j^ursuit of men's own bread, and cold eal<r 
culating upon others' blood — the fury of disaji- 
pointment when that has not been done which it 
viras impossible to do — swifl oblivion of all thajt 
has been granted — unreasonable expectation of 
more, only because much has been given — ^not 
seldom fitvoura repaid with hatred and ill treatment, 
as if by this unnatural course the account might 
be settled between gratitude and pride-— such are 
the secrets of the human heart which power soon 
discloses to its possessor : add to these, that which, 
however, deceives no one— the never-ceasii^ hypo- 
crisy of declaring, that whatever is most eagerly 
sought is only coveted as affi>rding the means of 
serving the country, and will only be taken at the 
sacrifice of individual interest to the sense of public 
duty ; and I desire to be understood here as speak- 
ing from my own official experience. It is not be- 
lieved that in our own times men are at all worse 
than they were a century ago. Why then should 
we suppose that one who had been Prime Minister 
for twenty years, and in office five or six more, 
had arrived at his notion of human nature from a 
misanthropical disposition rather than from his 
personal experience, a longer one than I possessed ? 
But still more unjust is the inference which is 
drawn even from a supposition of exaggerated 
misanthropy, that because he thought less favour- 

VOL. VI. K 
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aUy of men that they deseFved^-^therefiive he Ud 
ministered to their coi9:uptioii%Md.«¥«UedfhiiBfi«tf 
of their fmilties. .A' fkr more arigoFons test vu 
applied to his conduct than any other mmietea'A 
ever underwent His iwihole proceedings were uar 
sparingly attacked towards the doceiif.his^ reign, ^f 
a motion personally directed against hhn,.snpportfid 
with the most acrimonioua. zeal, and preceded 1^ 
the minutest inquiry into -all his weak points. la 
the House^ when he was* present to meet tiie charge 
of corruption, none was made ; ai^er he had oeased 
to. rule, and had leftthe Commons, a committee aat 
for weeks to investigate his *ooadact Tlie result 
of the inquiry was the charge already adverted toj 
and a futile statement of his having offered a pkoe 
to the mayor of & borough, land a living to that ma- 
gistrate's brother, in ord^ to influence an electioa. 
In the great debate on Sandys's motion^ a proud 
testimony to his pure administration* of one- most 
important -braack of - the public service was borne 
by^ Sir C. Wager, the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, who declared that, during the nine yeare in 
whieh he had presided over the Navy, Sir Robert 
had never once recommended f^ any one for pro- 
motion; adding, that had he done so, he, the 
Admiral, would have thrown up his employments. 
It may well be doubted if all the successors, either 
at the Treasury or the Admiralty, {utve been 
equally pure in "their high .offices. Undue inter- 
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t^nt^ #ith men'}* pariiaraeriiary conduct, by 
retnoting those iHicrliaefiioMI agtdrist him, was 
b(' cootie dharged tipon Mm -and hafdiy deniedf; 
Wdt it is a proeeedifig for which minjst6i^ are ^ 
often praised as blamed ; it is accounted the use of 
li^iHiate idSuence to support the government. 
Hfe Idudly denied that ever a^ threat had been 
^ployed by him to deter men from voting ac- 
e^ding to their conscientious opinions ; and when 
att were challenged to convict him of such a course, 
none offered to accuse. 

Having cleared away the ground from the en- 
^glements with which contemporary prejudices 
and interests had encumbered it, we may now the 
more distinctly perceive the merits of this great 
statesman ; and we shall easily admit that he was 
one of the ablest, wisest, safest rulers who ever bore 
sway in this country. Inferior to many in qualities 
that dazzle the multitude, and ^undervaluing the 
^-mere outward accomplishments of English states- 
manship, nay, accounting them merits only so far 
as they conduced to parliamentary and to popular 
influence — and even much undervaluing their effects 
in that direction — Walpole yet ranks in the very 
highest class of those whose unvarying prudence, 
clear apprehension, fertility of resources to meet 
unexpected difficulties, firmness of purpose, just and 
not seemingly exaggerated self-confidence, point 
them out by common consent as the men qualified 

k2 
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to guide the course of human afl^irs, to ward off 
public dangers, and to watch over the peace of 
empires.* His knowledge was sound and practical ; 
it was, like all his other qualities, for use and not fca* 
ornament ; yet he lacked nothing of the information 
which in his day formed the provision of the poli- 
tician. With men his acquaintance was extensive, 
and it was profound. His severe judgments, the 
somewhat misanthropic bias to which reference has 
been made, never misled him ; it only put him on 
his guard ; and it may safely be affirmed that no 
man ever made fewer mistakes in his intercourse 
with either adversaries^ or friends, or the indif- 
ferent world. 

From these ^eat qualities it resulted, that a 
better or a more successful minister could not 
preside over any country in times of peace ; and, 
if we are unable to conjecture how £blt his sagacity, 
his boldness, his prudent circumspection, his quick- 
ness of apprehension, would have sufficed to make 
him as great a war minister, we have to thank his 
wise and virtuous policy, which steadfast in desir- 
ing peace, and his matchless skill, which, in the 
most difficult circumstances, happily securing the 
execution of his grand purpose, have left us only 

* It is gratifyiiig to me that I can conscienliOQsly rank 
Lord Melbourne among diose to irhom ibis descriptk» 
aj^lies in most of its essential points. His &Qlts belong to 
others ; his merits are his own. 
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to conjecture what the last of national calamities 
eonld alone have proved. Nor had he ordinary 
circumstances to contend against, or ordinary men, 
in the undeviating pursuit of peace, which made 
his course so truly useful and so really brilliant. 
The impatience of France to recover her power 
and her mililary r^utation, dimmed by the wars 
of WiHiam and of Anne; the Spanish politics, 
complicated beyond their usual degree of entangle- 
ment; Austria, alternately exposed to danger of 
being conquered, and putting the balance of 
!Ehirope to hazard by her ambition and her in- 
trigues, never perhaps active or formidable at any 
other period of her history ; Prussia, rising into 
powerful influence, and menacing Grermany with 
conquest ; the great capacity of the Kegent Orleans, 
his inexhaustible resources of address, his manly 
courage, his profligate character ; the habitual in- 
sincerity and de^ cunning of Fleury, whose pacific 
disposition, nevertheless, made him Walpole's na- 
tural ally — such were the dlfBculties and the adver- 
saries among which he had to steer the vessel 
committed to his care; while he had to thwart 
his councils at home, the King, first the fiither 
and then the son, constantly bent upon projects of 
ambition, reckoning conquest the only occupation 
worthy of princes, war their natural element, aad 
p^ce an atmosphere in which they can scarcely 
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binatlie. It ma^ hk kidded to this, and iV fernfe « 

lligher ealogy dtill qb tliis great atsttiB^iuuiv Huit 

bcaide the ot)potition' to hia wise a6d • vactiiftaif 

poHey which be edoomlteeed aoloD^ ebuttiers-Md 

coUeB^^^ often misled by the pidiUb imjiatibDi^ 

not-seldoBi taking thMr teiie firoito. the Soreretgo^ 

ail opposition «Ten bh)^e out Imblioly in hk^ ^d 

utieKpeeted'<jpiiirterB; lor the Oliancdlor hiinsel^ 

'«n one oceaidoii, madii a waiiikei hatangpoe 9a 

quitting the wOoMadL f6 address tiie :Lcnrda:^ A 

oonsUmt' ^Hug of dafionJd pride^ and . oatuaai 

pfejadice wa6 operating against' France, ixi-hdl^fei 

or jealousy^of FreuciK aJliuic^, 'in dialiiQe'^'eyea,-iif 

pieacB' itself The dtep«ro(^ed ptqjndibea of ths 

English people nei^r <tot in'^more stroh§^ agafindt 

their French neigbboiirs tiian' during Walp^iUB 

administration. One-half the countify, albeit friends 

of the Pretender, hlit^ them l^eeaiise thdy ^ere 

French; the other balf^ b6th becauas t&ei]r"«etB 

Frenoh, and because 'they irese adverse lo' -the 

Hafloveriaa settjiement; Tbe soreness .^k^t «rtr 

since the interest^ of ihe cOuiMry and all the frnfb 

of her mdA glorious actions had been sacrificed 

* When Lord Hardwicke,' carried Away by the datiabil 
enthusiasm beyond his aocastomed moderation an4 ay<ki 
gentleness of speech^ was declaiming with yehemence mj^ the 
Spanish depredations in 1739, Walpole, standing on the 
throne, said to those near him, *<BfiaTO» Colonel Yo^ke! 
hrSiTol" iiJi. 
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at Utrecht, continued to gall tke nation^ and make 
it desirous of vegainjpg by aorms the .fpotiDg 'whicJk 
politict had lost ; and during the long admiaia«> 
tiation of Walpole theae haidly passed a y^ar if 
9vhich the public eye w^ not jealously pointed to 
eome quarter of the. world, remote or near^ as 
offering a reason why > the puhlic.Toice should he 
msed for war« It was this general. I^e of -fnihlic 
opiniop, as well as the under, our^ient. of royal anil 
j^ourtly inclination, that Walpole had to Qtem. fi|r 
inany. a long year* . He did. stem 4^ ; gallantly Jie 
Jcept the vessel! to- her oomse; and. he./ii'asi nqt 
sbiiren from the hdm by the combined olampucs 
jxf the mob and jiitr]gue8;0f party, until .afkn. h|e 
^had secured the inealeulable bleaslng. of^ a^ nopode 
(Without example fox all the great iatetfists cuom- 
autted to his charge. . 

If after so .long a.6tniggleiie ^t length gave way, 
^it must be remembered thfki the. whole country wiU 
jiitith the Kiog, and the Court . determined .i^mn 
Ihe Spanish war— nme of the greatist. Uota lin 
'.English history. Walpole's opposition to it was 
■jitrenuous,.. and it. was imavailiag. He tendeised 
his resignation to the l^g, and the King re- 
fused to accept it, passionately asking his minister 
** Whether he would desert him at his greatest 
need?*' He then laid his commands on him tfi 
remain, and unluckily for his reputation Walpole 
obeyed. Had he persisted in resigning, he miglif 



iiot have been able to prevent the catastrophe, but 
he would have saved himself from the reproach of 
superintending councils which he no longer di- 
rected ; he would have been spared four years of 
continued mortificaticms ; and his name would 
have remained to all posterity without a single 
blot to chequer its lustre. 

That he had at all times, in the conduct of 
foreign affliirs, fearlessly counselled the Crown, 
and without the least regard [to perscMial feelings 
spoken out like a man the whole troth in the 
closet, where such sounds so seldom are echoed 
from the walls, no doubt whatever exists. 

Early in George I.*s reign he resisted vigorously 
his pressing desire for measures against Prussia, 
on account of a Mecklenburg quarrel, in which 
the Elector of Hanover too^L a v^ vehement 
part: he absolutdy refused him money too, and 
was reproached by the King for breach of his 
promise. His answer was, though respectful, yet 
firm, and it was sincere. He would not dispute, 
he said, the assertion of his Majesty ; but if he 
had ever made such a promise, he was wholly 
unable to recollect it. To the rapacity of the 
German favourites he offered so firm a resistance 
that he was the abhorrence and detestation of them 
all, both men and women. When George was, 
five years after, bent upon opposing the Czar's 
attempts in fiivour of the Duke of Hblstein's 
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views upon ihe Swedish throng Walpole plainly 
and firmly explained his views, refused the sum 
demanded, and so impressed the King with the 
wisdom of his pacific policy^ that he joined him 
against all his other minist^^, both English and 
German. — With Geoige II. he held the same 
honest, independent course ; insomuch that at one 
time the King's displeasure rose to the height of 
making it inquMsible for Queen Caroline, his steady 
supporter, to defend, or even name him in her 
husband's presence. Her only means of assuaging 
the Boyal anger was to ascribe the minister's 
peac^il, or« as the King termed it, unworthy and 
leeble policy, to his brother Horace's influence 
over his mind on all fore%n matters. His r«h 
loonstrance against ^^ the petty Germanic schemes " 
of that prince were unremitting ; and once he had 
the courage to tell him how much " the welfare 
of his own dominions and the happiness of Europe 
dep^ided on his being a great king rather than a 
considerable elector!" If such a speech was 
likely to be little palatable to his Electoral High- 
ness, still less pleasing must have been the remark 
which the same honest minist^ ventured to make 
on one of the many occasions when the implacable 
hatred of the House of Brunswick towards that of 
Brandenburg broke out. "Will your Majesty 
engage in an enterprise which must prove both 
disgraceful and disadvantageous? Why, Hanover 

k3 
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wU) be no more than a breakfiust to the 
army."* 

In commemorating the inestimable serviee ^hicb 
TTalpole's pacific policy rendered to his country 
and the world, strict justice requirwi ns to enu- 
merate the obstacles which were offered to his wise 
and honest course. The other great service jwhich 
ke rendered to his coimtry, was the aectiring of 
the Protestant succession ; — inyaluable, not mer^j 
aa excluding the plague of the Bomish hierpuK^j 
(EUid Romish superstitioi^ but as peir^tuating the 
lettlement of the Bevojutibn, by. which ihe rig^ 
W the people to discard their rulers, and tp chope^ 
Quch as will protect, not destroy,, their libertiea^ 
was recognised and acted upon* Then Walpolf 
had to struggle, not only against the intrigues 
of the exiled fiunily^ sometimes openly, s^^^^J^ 
aecretly, favoured by. France, but against a majqii^y 
of the landed interest in England, perhaps in 
Scotland, certairdy in , Ireland— -a. majority in 



* The only serioofi objection ever urged against ^ 
Hoberfs foreign policy, his suffering the Emperor CGfaarlfiB 
Vt.) to encounter much hazard from Spain and France 
rather than actively aid him in his measures, and thos 
Raising France at Austria's expense, has long since ihded 
from the memory of all reflecting men, as a wholly grouad- 

^ less charge. In &ot, although Charles was so.i&oenaed at 

our conduct i:especting the guarantee of the Pragmatic 

Sanction, as at times to be in a state of mental derangement, 

it is certain that by no o&er course Could war with FraxkfTe, 

told a general war in Europe, have beea avoided.^ . 
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number bb well as in value of the whole peo);(le» 
The accession of George I. had added'^to the 
weight of the Stuart faction all those whom tiiat 
prince excluded firom his fkvour, by the poli^ 
which he from the first pursued of placing him'* 
self at the head of a party. The appearance 
among us of a foreigner to exercise all the func- 
tions of royalty, cooled the loyalty of some natural 
friends, while it converted many indifferent persoito 
Into enemies. Above all^ the inroad of a foreign 
court, foreign mistresses, foreign fiivourites, all 
insatiable of English gold as soon as they 
reached the land of promise, created a degree of 
discontent, and even of disg^t, which mightily 
increased the prevailing tendency to regret the 
sway of a native family. In this state of things 
did Walpole prove himself a match for the extreme 
difficulties of his position. Through his universal 
and accurate intelligence, he was constantly aware 
of every design that was plotting in every corner of 
Europe, from Stockholm to Naples, by the restless 
intrigues of the exiled family — aware of them long 
before they had time for ripening into mischief-— 
aware of them, generally speaking, from the very 
first movement in any of their most secret councils. 
There was not, too, a £imily in the British do- 
minions whose leanings he was not acquainted with, 
and whose relations, if they had any, with the 
Pretender, he did not know. This knowledge he 
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txsed without ever abusing it : he acted upon it for 
the safety of the State, without ever once bringing 
it to bear against the parties, or deriving from it 
the means of injuring, or of annoying, or of 
hmnbline: his adversaries. The fauct is wdl known, 
that he was possessed of proofe which would have 
ruined more than one of them. Shippen, among 
others, knew he was in his antagonist's power ; but 
that antagonist never prevented him from honestly 
pursuing the course of his violent and indeed very 
factious opposition. It must be Hirther observed, 
in honour of WaIpole*s wisdom and firmness, that 
when the Protestant succession was endangered 
by foreign movements on the part of the Pretender, 
his all but invincible repugnance to warlike measures 
gave way to a provident spirit of wary precaution ; 
and he at once, both in ^his foreign negotiations 
with Holland and Germany, and in his vigtwrous 
preparations for vrar with France, showed his 
resolute determination to defend at all hazards the 
Revolution settlement, and to punish those who 
would molest it. 

The financial administration of Walpote has been 
deservedly commended by all but the zealots of a 
fitction. Every one has admitted the great im* 
provements which be introduced into that depart* 
pent. A single measure by which he repealed above 
a hundred export duties, and nearly forty oti im- 
ported articles, was only part of his system i whiek 
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^ras clearly before his age, and therefore exposed 
him to the usual clamour raised against original 
thinkers on state afl^irs. He held that raw com- 
modities formanu&ctures, and articles of necessity 
for consumption, should foe relieved from all taxes ; 
Chat the impost upon land should be reduced as fkr 
fts possible ; that the revenue collected from the 
enstoms, being liable to evasions by contraband 
trade, should be transferred to the excise ; and that 
articles of luxury should thus be more securely 
Btid economically made to bear the burdens of the 
public expenditure. Every one knows the clamour 
which the great measure of the excise, the princi- 
pal illustmtion of his doctrine, encountered. His 
treason foT relinquii^ing it is not discreditable to 
fahn. He had carried it by majorities always 
decreasing; and, when finally the majority was 
under twenty, he gave h up on ascertaining that 
Uie people were so generally set against it that the 
aid of tro<^ would be required to collect it. ^' No 
revenue," said this constitutional minister, <' ought 
to be levied in this ftee country that it requires 
the sabre and the bayonet to collect." A learned 
and eminently narrow-minded man, hating Walpole 
for his Revolution principles, has not scrupled to 
rec<mi his own fiictious folly in the definition of 
JSxcUe given in his dictionary. Another, a greater, 
a more fiusttous, and a less honest man, helped, and 
touch leas impotently helped, to clamour down the 
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ouJy other jMU't of' Walpole's domestic admiiutM'^ 
tioQ which has ever been made the sabject of open 
attack ; though doubtless the extinction of Jacob*- 
Itism was the real, but hiddcD,* object of all these 
invectives; — I mean Dean Swift, whose promo* 
tioD in the church he had prevented, upon discover* 1 
itig the most glaring acts of base perfidy on the 
part of that tmprinicipled wit; and whose revenge 
was taken against the provision made, rather by 
Walpole's predecessors than himself, for supplying 
a copper coinage to Ireland, upon teems to the 
trader perfectly &ir, and to the country sufficiently 
advantageous. The ' Drapier*s LeUers^ cme of 
his' most famous and by far his most popular prcH 
duction, the act of his life, he was accustomed 'to 
confess, upon which rested his whole Irish p<^ii* 
larity — and no name ever retained its estimation in 
the mind of the Irish people nearly so long — urged 
his countrymen to reject these halfyence ; it beii^, 
the very reverend author solemnly asserted, ^< their 
first duty to God next to the salvation of thdr 
souls ;" and he asserted, impudently asserted, that 
the coin was only worth a twelfth of its nominal 
value. Impudently, I repeat, and why ? — ^Because 
a careful assay was immediately mlide at the £i^* 
lish mint, by the Master of the Mint, and the result 
was to ascertain that the standard weight was 
justly proved. And who was that Master ? None 
other than Sir Isaac Newton. The calumnies and 
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the* ribaldry of the Dean prevailed oveit the^tp^^ 
meikts of the iHustrioos philosopher, and- the cekn-^ 
age was withdrawn from eiroulaAion.*: - -> 

I- The privatechaTaeterof Walpole is fiuniliarl^ 
known.; and all contemporary writers join ill 
giving the same imprea^oa of it. Openj-hon^st^ 
nnaflbctedy abounding in kindjaess, overflowings w^h 
g^pod-humour, generous to p|'o&i6i<)n, hospitahleil4 
i^&ulty in his mannesseafy to excess^ — no wondesp 
^at the* ruler of Ihe country should hfive woii'^l 
keartsby qualities which would hay^ made a p^vate 
gtodeman the darling of BQciety. With thesis 
merits^ however, were joined defeats or weaknesses^ 
whiph broke in somewhat upon the respect thai 
sev^e judges require a great statesman to be eoai'' 
pa^ed with round about. His mirth was some* 
nrhat £ree, and apt to be coarse > and he patroQisc^ 
boisterous hilarity in the society which he-frC'i 
^l^^ited, and at the merry meetings ^hich w^e 
the relaxaticm of his life. He i^egarded tuot this 
diecorum which sober habits sustain ; and he fbl^ 
lowed, in respect of convivial enjoyments, rather 
the fashion of his own day than of ours. Ite 
jfidulged, top, in gallantry more than beseemed 
either his station qr his years ; and he had, like' a 

i 

* An Irish writer of incoherent mathematical papers i|i 
bur own day attacks Sir Isaac Newton as a *' Saxon/' and a 
**idri:ireller ;*' and he iB ttot^reated in frfeiand irith nniverstit 
IBCDni. '. .. i, . . . - *., . . .. ^ . .. ^ ' 
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celebmUd oontenapofary * of his, the weakness of 
afi^ting to be less stnctJly virtuous in tkis respect 
than he was, and oonskierably wore successful in 
his pursuit of such recreations. This mixture of 
honest openness and scorn of hypocrisy, with some 
little tendency to boast of fortune's fikvours, made 
the only trait like an exertion to the wholly fdaUi 
mod unaffected nature of the man. l^&r is it easy 
to define with accuracy how much was affectation^ 
and how much ought to be set down to the account 
of a merely joyous and frank temper. The delight 
which all persons, of whatever age or cast, took in 
his society, is admitted by every witness* 

Of Sir Robert Walpole's character as an oratar, 
or rather a great master of debate, it is of coune 
at this distance of timet and with so little help 
from the parliamentary history of the day, not ea^ 
to speak with confidence or discrimination ; beeaxise 
we must rely on the estimate formed by others^ 
and handed down to us, with few indeed of the 
> materials on which their judgment rested. That 
he despised not only all affectation and all [refine- 
ments, but all the resources of the oratorical art 
beyond its great ^< origin and fountain," strong 

* Louis XIV., when some one was recounting his nephew 
the Due d'Orl^ans's (afterwards Begenf s) foibles and vices, 
said, in language much eulogized by St Simon, who relates 
the anecdote^ — ** Encore esMl^ fimfiiroa de vices qv'il a'a 
point" 
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sense, clear ideas, anxious devotion to the object in 
view, carrying the audience along with the i^eaker, 
may well be supposed from the manly aad plain, 
the homely and somewhat coarse, character of his 
understanding. Eminently a man of business, he 
came down to Parliament to do the business of the 
country, and he did it. He excelled in lucid state- 
ment, whether of an argpmient or of &cts ; he met 
his antagonist fearlessly, and went through every 
part of the question ; he was abundantly reads at 
reply and at retort; he constantly preserved his 
temper^ was even well-natured and gay in the midst 
of a]l his difficulties; and possessed his constitu^ 
tfonal good-humour, with his unvaried presence of 
mind, in the thickest fire of the debate, be it ever 
so vehement, ever so personal, as entirely as if he 
Were in his office, or his study, or the common 
circle of his friends. He was, too, a lively, and 
tK>t ever a tiresome, 'speaker ; nor did any man, 
hardly Lord North himself, enjoy the position 
— to any debater very enviable, to a minister 
the most enviable of all — ^that of a constant fa- 
vourite with the House which it was his voca- 
tion to lead. Such is the general account left 
us of his speaking, and on this all witnesses are 
agreed. 

It may be added, that his style was homely, for 
the most part ; and his manner, though animated 
and lively, yet by no means affecting dignity. In 
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figures of tpeech.. he but.rarcilj iiidtdg»^9 ik^m^ 
kis laoguage secwis tQ ha,y6.^l)ie(^ oAeoLdUliiigiuahed 
l^ point. HU per80«»l ec^rt^i^ jthongh^.iiardl^ 
ewr offieofavey were aften dLjtjflgilwhftd, i by nraeli 
force of iaveptive g^d eonaklQilable i iblicil^r ^ 
(f^cftsm. His de8cripti{m.jo£. the t&ctioBft and 
motley opposition, mo^ed.by.tliseda^k iatiig^iieftief 
SoUogbroke, and his ^p^ctrait (i£ . ibait wily and 
subtle adyersary, appc^, td.hafe bii^nia prwrngft 
oi^tresit m^nty aa &r.iaA^thBicoBfi^tioQ; w^j 
far of ihe ej^eautlon we /oannaiiin iBdioeaBifiaMdt 
ourselves to judge firom the oiily teei^ 4if it(,wfalfii 
is preserved, ^e moagr^. fttriimieirtaryL Te^oaaaa^ 
pf those dayf. TheecKeelletiee iof ithia ^^acated 
ifMch, ,wbkli€areiituaily dxpiB Bolingibreke abroad^ 
is greatly enhanced. by iheumpotiitantJoiicunstBiiii^ 
of ita being an uupi^amfiditate^ ^epljg^ito/ Aivcfy 
elaborate Attack upoa hiiBseif, \a vMeh SisWiliiaiii 
^STiiJidhaui. had feig^aii^ ^.^oase jappMc^flale. ia WmL 
pole's, and under that cover drawn a severe p<»toiat 

.of hlnOk ,. ' ^li. ..." ;4 ^ I 

Notwithstanding' .the general pldntiess ^atd sim- 
plicity of his style» some- speeches remain idistki^ 
guished by a highly ornamentaH aQd'-evenr^figiuwtlsie 
manner ; that,, for example, in ofpposif ion tp the 
Peerage Bill, in which he sppke of the auticDts 
having, erected the temple, of hoiiQur behind, the 
ie»a|ile.. of Victue, lio.ishowiiby .w£iat^>aTjeniies.>]| 
must jb$ appr<9!ached; whereas ...we. were:; caliad 
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vep0D to 'pnyvide Hm its only avenue sliould' bd 

in obficufe JaittS^ pedigree, or the wittdingHBhe^ 

of some worthleisd aaicestor. Some idea of bj0 

sbore animafed and suedessM efforts may b0 

formed, ahd it is a very high one, from the odh^ 

iniraUe exmiiiiMii of his speech in reply to the long 

ieries of attacks upon him which Sandys's npiotioa 

for his removal^ in 174I9 introduced. Theri 

remain of this speik^h only his own minutes, ^t 

even from these its great ' merits aj^ear ok^; 

*' Whatever ib thfe oonduet of England, I sun 

ciqaaUy arriugned. If we maintain ourselves in 

peaoe^ and stek n6 d)are in foreign transactions, 

Ire are reproached with tameness and p|i£{illanimi%« 

If w^ interleave iil ^disputes, we are called Dfipi 

Quixotes and dupes to all the world. J If w« 

contract (give) ^uanditees, it is asked why the 

nation ' ' is wantonly ' burdened. If guitirani«hs 

are'deoliniad, we are reprodched with having iib 

fellies.'' i 

In general, his manner was simple, and evte 

fioniBar, with a 'constant tendency towluds gaiety. 

But of this his finest speech it is recorded, that the 

delivery was niiost &scinating, and of a dignity 

rarely surpass^. In vehemence of declamation 

he seldom indulged, and anything very violent was 

fordgn to his habits at bJI times. Yet sometinfies 

he deviated from; this course i and once epokJb 

under such exciteaient (on lihe motion respecting 
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Lord Cadofjia's condiict, 1717) that the blood 
IniTBt from his nose, and he had to quit the House. 
But for this accidental relief, he probably would 
have afforded a singular instance of a speaka*, 
always good-humonred end easy in his deliveiy 
beyond almost any other, dropping down dead in 
his declamation, 'from excess of vehemence : and 
at this time he was between forty and fifty yean 
of age. 

JPut before proceeding to Walpole*s great ad- 
versary, Bolingbroke, here I may paase to state 4 
why so large, as it may appear so disproportioned, 
a iqfMiee has been allotted to Walpole, the centre 
Sgare in this group. It is because there is nothing 
more wholesome, for both the pec^le and their 
rulers, than to dwell upon the excellence of those 
statesmen whose lives have been spent in furthering 
the nselhl, the sacred work of peace. The thought- 
less vulgar are ever prone to magnify the brillhuit 
exploits of arms, which dazzle ordinary minds, 
and prevent any account being takexk of the cost 
and the crime that so often are hid in the cover- 
ing of success. All merit of that shining kind is 
sure of passing current ^r more than it is really 
worth; and the eye is turned indifferently, and 
even scornfully, upon l^e unpretmding virtue of 
the true friend to his^ipecies, the minister who 
devotes all his cares to stay the worst of crimes 
that can be committed, the last of calamides that 
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can be endured, by man. To hold up such men 

as Walpole in the face of the world as the model 

of a wise, a safe, an honest ruler^ becomes the most 

sacred duty of the impartial historian ; and, as has 

been said of Cicero and of eloquence by a great 

critic, that statesman may feel assured that he has 

made progress in the science to which his life is 

devoted, who shall heartily admire the public 

character of Walpole* 
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Fkw taedf whose public life w&ft'»o:8hort^ have 
filled a grater space in the eyes of t6e world (iuriDg 
his own tiihes ihdn Lofd Bolingbrpke, or left behind 
them a more brilliant^ reputation. Not more tban ' 
fifteen years elapsed between his first coming into 
Peurliament and his at^nder; during ngt more 
thdn ten of these years was he brougjit forward in' 
the course of its proceecfings ; and fet as a states- 
mau and an orator his name ranks among the most 
ficmous in our history, independently of the biiUiant 
literary reputation which places him among the 
first classics of what we generally call our Aug^ustan 
age. Much of his rhetorical fame may certainly 
be'ascribed to the merit of his written works ; but 
hiid he never composed a page, he *would still have 
come down to our times as one of the most able 
and eloquent men of whom this country eyer could 
bOEist. As it is upon his. eloquence that his great 
reputation now rests, as upon that mainly y^us built 
his . political influeQce, and a$ upon it alone any 
commendation of his politioal character must pio- 
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ceed, we shall do well to begin by examining the 
foundation before we look at the superstructure. 

And here the defect, so often lito be deplored in 
contemplating the history of modern oratory, at- 
tains its ^Tj lieight. • Meagre a? are the niaferials 
by which we can aim at forming to ourselves some 
idea of the eloquence of most men who flourished 
before our own day ; scanty as are the remfiins 
evan of the' speakers Wh6 figured during the Sevein 
T^cions' War, and the earlier pairt of the Ameriisafi ' 
cOxite6t| Vhen we go^badkfd the administration of ' 
Walpole, we thd those vestiges to be yet more' 
thinly soatt^ed "bvet the pagfes of our history V' 
aad in Queen Ailne's time, dui^ihg which aldn^" 
Bolibgbfokfe ^pdce,'~th^re are -absolutely none^ It' 
is eoorrect to^affiim that of this great drator — one' 
of the v€?py greatest,^ according t6 all contemporary 
hfetoify, thafc eveir ejiereisbd" the art,— and these 
accDuBts are poiferfuUjr sujpported by his writings 
— «*Bet a s{>oken ' 'sentence remains, any more than' 
of^'the' speeches of' DemadeSj* ofie of thfe^most 
eloqtent^^of the Oreeks^ any more than of Cicero's ' 
transition from Demosthenes, or tiie lost works bf 
Livy and of Ikcltus. The contemplation of this 
chasm it wa» that made Mr. Pitt, when musing 
uppB its brink, and calling to mind all that might 

* The fragment given in some codices as his appears of 
more than doubtfiil anthenticity. The finest portion is taken 
firom a very well-known passage in Demosthenes. 
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be fiuicied of the OTator from the aathor, and all 
that traditional testimony had haikled down to lu, 
sigh after a '^ speech of Bolingbroke/' — deaideimtiBg 
it &r more than the restoratioii of all that has 
perished of the treasures of the ancioit worliL 

But, although we may weU join in these ua- 
availing regrets, attempt vainly to supply the want 
by our conjectures, and confess our ignorance of 
the peculiar character of his oratory, the &ci ol 
its mighty power b involved in no doubt at alL 
The concurring testimony of all parties leaves tins 
a matter absolutely certain. The fri^ids and svp- 
porters of Walpole, to whom his whole life was 
hostile, all his acts, his speeches, and his writing 
are here agreed with the friends, the associates <^ 
Bolingbroke ; and no diversity of shade noarks the 
pictures which have come down to us from the 
hand of the antagonist and of the panegyrist. His 
most intimate companion. Dean Swift, may be 
suspected of partiality when he represents him as 
^' having in his hands half the business of the nation, 
and the applause of the whole ;" but when he tells 
us that *^ understanding men of both parties as- 
serted he had never been equalled in speaking," 
and that he had ^^ an invincible eloquence, with a 
most agreeable elocution," we can find no fiiult 
with the exaggeration, for this account falls short 
of what others have told. In truth, his impression 
upon the men of his own age may well be con- 
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eeived to have been prodigious, when we reflect 
that hardly any English orator can now be cit^ 
a» having flourished before his time. This circum* 
stance might even detract from the weight of con- 
temporary testimony in his favour, if we had not 
more specific reasons jS^r believing implieitly in it 
than the mere concurrence of general reputation. 

He had received Bt Eton a complete classical 
education ; rather, let us say, had laid there the 
foundation of one^ which, like all other« who have 
shone as scholars, ^e afterwards completed. But 
his attention was more bestowed upoi^thie remains 
of Rome than of Athens ; he was extensively and 
thoroughly acquainted with Latin writers, as indeed 
his frequent quotation of passages little known 
may show. With Gre^k literature he seems not 
to have been familiar ; nor can die reader of his 
own works fail to perceive that his style is not so 
redolent of the flowers which grew in the more 
rigorous climate of this Attic school. With the 
authors of the age immediately preceding his own 
— ^the true Augustan age of English letters-— he 
was well acquainted ; and, although his style is 
quite his own, none being more original, it is im- 
possible to doubt that he had much studied and 
much admired (as who can stint himself in ad- 
miring?) the matchless prose of Dryden — rich, 
various, natural, animated, pointed, lending itself 
to the logical and the narrative, as well as the 

vol*. VI. I- 
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pathetic and th€ picturesque, never baulking, nev^ 
cloying, never wearying. To the litecature of 
ancient and modem times he added a consmnmate 
knowledge of their history, and indeed appears of 
this to have made his principal study:; for of 
natural science he was no professor, and his meta- 
physical writings have gained but little £ime. Yet, 
that he was a profound moralist, had thoroughly 
studied the sources of human action, was well 
acquainted with the nature and habits of the mind, 
and had an understanding adapted by its natural 
acuteness to take part in the most subtle discus- 
sions, as well as habituated to them by study, 
it would be absurd to doubt, merely because hb 
metaphysical speculations have been unsuccessful, 
as it would be the height of unworthy prejudice to 
deny it, merely because his opinions are tinged with 
scepticism, and because an unhappy veil of infi- 
delity darkened his life, while it shrouded his post- 
humous works. They who look down upon even 
the purely ethical and purely metaphysical writings 
of Bolingbroke would do well to show us any 
statesman or any orator, except 'perhaps Cicero, 
who in any age has brought to the senate the same 
resources of moral science which even the £dlures 
of Bolingbroke as a professed author on these 
subjects prove him to have possessed; and it is 
hardly necessary to remark how vast an accession 
of force to his eloquence, whether in its argument- 
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atiT«, its pathetic, or its declamatory department, 
would have been gained by ev^n fiir less skill, 
capacity, or practice, than he had as a moral phi- 
losopher, a student of the nature of the mind, or 
an expert logician* 

Accordingly, when all these accomplishmettts, 
joined to hb strong natural sagacity, his penetrat- 
ing acuteness, his extraordinary quickness of i^- 
prehension, a clearness of understanding against 
which sophistry set itself up in vain, as the dif- 
ficulties of the most complicated subject in tain 
opposed his industry and his courage ; with a £uicy 
rich, lively, various beyond that of most men^ a 
wit exuberant and sparkling, a vehemence of pas- 
sion belonging to his whole temperament, even to 
his physical powers — came to be displayed before 
the assembly which he was to address ; and when 
the mighty ^^ ArmamerUaria Cali" were found 
under the command of one whose rich endowments 
of mind, and whose ample stores of acquired virtue, 
resided in a person of singular grace, animated a 
countenance at once beautiful and expressive, and 
made themselves heard in the strains of an un- 
rivalled voice, it is easy to comprehend how vast, 
how irresistible must have been their impression. 
Tiiat is easy ; but unhappily all we can now obtain 
is the apprehension that it must have been pro- 
digious, without being able ourselves to penetrate 
the veil that hides it, or to form any very distinct 

L 2 
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notion of its peculiar kind. For the purpose of 
approximating to this knowledge, it is necessary 
that we should now consider the style of his written 
discourse; because, although in general the dif- 
ference is great between the same man's writings 
and his oratory (witness the memorable example 
of Mr. Fox, who, however, increased the diversity 
by writing on a system, and a bad one) — yet in 
some this difference is much less than in others, 
and there seems abundant reason to believe that in 
Bolingbroke's case it was as inconsiderable as in 
any other. 

If we inquire on what models Bolingbroke 
formed his style, the result will be, as in the case 
of all other great and original writers, that he was 
rather imbued with the general taste and relish of 
former authors than imitated any of them. That 
he had filled his mind with the mighty exemplars 
of antiquity is certain— for, though of Greek he 
had small store, with the Latin classics he was 
familiar, and habitually so, as his allusions and his 
quotations constantly show. As might be supposed 
in one of his strong sense, knowledge of man and 
of men, as well as free habits, Horace seems to 
have been his favourite ; but the historians also 
are plainly of his intimate society. Among modem 
authors he appears to have had Dryden's prose, 
and the admirable composition of Shaftesbury, 
most in his mind. The resemblance of manner 
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may indeed be frequently found with these excel- 
lent modeU— of whom the former, with Boling- 
broke himself, may perhaps be admitted to stand 
at the head of all our great masters of diction. 
But though in vigour, in freedom, occasionally 
in rhythm also, in variety that never palls nor 
ever distracts from the subject, in copiousness 
that speaks an exhaustless fountain for its source, 
nothing can surpass Dryden ; yet must it be con- 
fessed that Bolingbroke is more terse, more con-> 
densed where closeness is required, more epigram- 
matic, and of the highest order of epigram, which 
has its point not in the words but the thoughts ; 
and when, even in the thoughts, it is so subdued 
as to be minister of the composer, and not his 
master — ^helping the explication, or the argument, 
or the invective, without appearing to be the main 
purpose of the composition. In another and a 
material respect he also greatly excels Dryden ; 
there is nothing flowery in any part of his writings ; 
he always respects his reader, his subject, and him- 
self, too much to throw out matter in a crude and 
half-finished form, at least as fiir as diction is con- 
cerned : for the structure of his works is anything 
rather than finished and systematic. Even his tract 
^ On Parties,' which he calls a DissertcUion, though 
certainly his most elaborate work, perhaps also the 
most admirably written, has as little of an orderly 
methodical exposition of principles, or statemen 
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of reasonings, as can well be imagined. It is a 
series of letters addressed to a political paper, 
abounding in acute, sagacious, oflen profound re- 
flections, with forcible arguments, much happy 
illustration, constant references to history, manj 
attacks upon existing parties ; but nothing can be 
less like what we commonly term a Dissertation. 
The same remark applies to almost all his writings. 
He is clear, strong, copious ; he is never metho- 
dical ; the subject is attacked in various ways ; it 
is taken up by the first end that presents itself, and 
it is handled skilfully, earnestly, and strikingly, in 
many of its parts ; it cannot be said to be tho- 
roughly gone through, though it be powerfully gone 
into ; in short, it is discussed as if a speaker of 
greAt power, rather than a writer, were engaged 
upon it ; and accordingly nothing can be more 
clear than that Bolingbroke's works convey to us 
the idea of a prodigious orator rather than of a 
very great and regular writer. When Mr. Burke 
asked, " Who now reads Bolingbroke ? " he pavea 
the way for another equally natural exclamation, 
*' What would we not give to hear him ?" and this 
was Mr. Pitt's opinion, when, as has already been 
observed, the question being raised in conversation 
about the desiderata most to be lamented, and one 
said the lost books of Livy, another those of Ta- 
citus, a third a Latin tragedy — he at once declared 
for " A Speech of Bolingbroke." Nor is it the 
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method — rather the want of method — the easy and 
natural order in which the topics follow one another, 
not taken up on a plan, but each, as it were, grow- 
ing out of its immediate predecessor, that makes 
his writings so closely resemble spoken composi- 
tions. The diction is most eminently that of ora- 
torical works. It is bold, rapid, animated, natural, 
and racy, yet pointed and correct, bearing the 
closest scrutiny of the critic, when submitted to 
the eye in the hour of calm judgment ; but admir- 
ably calculated to fill the ear, and carry away the 
feelings in the moment of excitement. If Boling- 
broke spoke as he wrote, he must have been the 
greatest of modern orators, as far as composition 
goes ; for he has the raciness and spirit, occa- 
sionally even the fire, perhaps not the vehemence 
of Fox, with richer imagery, and far more correct 
diction; the accurate composition of Pitt, with 
infinitely more grace and variety ; the copious- 
ness, almost the learning, and occasionally the 
depth of Burke, without his wearily elaborate air ; 
for his speech never degenerates for an instant 
into dissertation, which Burke's scarcely ever 
avoids. 

To characterise his manner of speaking from his 
writings would be difficult and tedious, if possible. 
There are in these, however, passages which plainly 
bear the impress of his extraordinary oratorical 
powers, and which, if spoken, must have produced 
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ua indescribable effect* Take a noble passage firom 
the ' DtMertfUian on Parties.' 

<< If Iting Charles had found the nation plunged 
in corruption; the people choosing their repre- 
sentatives for moneys without any other regiud ; 
and these representatives of the people, as well as 
the nobility, reduced by luxury to h^ the un- 
hallowed alms of a court, or to receive, like no- 
serable hirelings, the wages of iniquity firom a 
minister; if he had found the nation, I say, in 
this condition (wliich extravagant supposition one 
cannot make without horror), he might have 
dishonoured her abroad, and impoverished and 
oppressed her at bomis, though he had been the 
weakest prince on earth, and his ministers the most 
odious and contemptible men that ever presumed 
to be ambitious. Our fathers might have fidlen 
iuto circumstances which compose the quintessence 
of political misery* They might have sold their 
birthright for porridge, which was their own. 
They might have been bubbled by the foolish, 
bullied by the fearful, and insulted by those whom 
they despised. They would have deserved to be 
slaves, and they might have been treated as such. 
When a free people crouch, like camels, to be 
loaded, the next at hand, no matter who, mounts 
them, and they soon feel the whip and the spur of 
their tyrant, whether prince or minister, who re- 
sembles the devil in many respects ; particularly 
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in this-~he is often both the tempter and the 
tonnentor. He makes the criminal, and he punishes 
the crime." 

Another fine passage, admirably fitted for spoken 
eloquence by its rapidity, its point, its fulness 
of matter, each hit rising above the last, may be 
taken from the celebrated Dedication to Sir Hobert 
Walpole :— » 

'^ Should a minister govern, in various instances 
of dmnestic and foreign management, ignorantly, 
weakly, or even wickedly, and yet pay this reve- 
rence and bear this regard to the constitution, he 
would deserve certainly much better quarter, and 
would meet with it too from every man of sense 
and honour, than a minister who should conduct 
the administration with great ability and success, 
and should at the same time procure and abet, or 
even connive at, such indirect violations of the rules 
of the constitution as tend to the destruction of it, 
or even at such evasions as tend to render it useless. 
A minister who had the ill qualities of both these, 
and the good ones of neither ; who made his ad- 
ministration hateful in some respects, and despic- 
able in others ; who sought that security by ruining 
the constitution, which he had forfeited by dis- 
honouring the government; who encouraged the 
profligate and seduced the unwary to concur with 
him in this design, by affecting to explode all pub- 
lic spirit, and to ridicule every form of our con* 

1.3 
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stitution ; such a minister would be looked upoa 
most justly as the shame and scourg«e of his eountiy ; 
sooner or later he would fall without pity, and it ib 
hard to say what punishment would be proportioa- 
able to his crimes." 

Lastly, take this instance of another kind, but 
alike fitted for the senate : — 

^^The flowers they gather at Billingsgate to 
adorn and entwine their produetion» shall be passed 
over by me without any explication. They assume 
the privilege of watermen and oysterwomeQ : let 
them enjoy it in that good company, and exeki- 
sively of all other persons. They cause no scandal ; 
they give no offence ; they raise no sentiment but 
contempt in the breasts of those theij attack : and 
it is to be hoped, for the honour of those whom 
they would be thought to defend, that they raise, 
by their low and dirty praetiee, no other sentiment 
in them. But there is another part of their pro- 
ceedings which may be attributed by malicious 
people to you, and which deserves, for that reason 
alone, some place in this Dedication, as it mi^t 
be some motive to the writing of it. When such 
authors grow scurrilous, it would be highly unjust 
to impute their scurrility to any prompter, because 
they have in themselves all that is necessary to 
constitute a scold — ^ill^manners, impudence, a foul 
mouth, and a fouler heart. But when tlieymenfluce, 
they rise a note higher. They cannot do this in 
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their own names* Men may be apt to conclude, 
therefore, that they do it in the name, a8 they affect 
to do ft on the behalf, of the person in whose cause 
they desire to be thought retained." 

The gracefulness of Bolingbroke's manner has 
been so greatly extolled by his contemporaries, 
that we can hardly believe his eloquence to have 
risen into the vehemence ascribed to it by one who 
•had studied hia works more than other men, for he 
had written an excellent imitation of his style. 
Mr. Burke speaks of that rapid torrent of ^' an 
impetuous and overbearing eloquence for which he 
is justly admired," as well as ^' the rich variety of 
his imagery."* There is assuredly nothing in his 
style to discountenance this notion ; and, as Burke 
lived much nearer Bolingbroke's times than we do, 
there can be little doubt that his panegyric is cor- 
rect. But all accounts agree in describing the 
external qualities (so to speak) of his oratory as 
perfect. A symmetrically beautiful and animated 
countenance, a noble and dignified person, a sono- 
rous and flexible voice, action graceful and correct, 
though unstudied, gave his delivery an inexpressible 
charm with those who witnessed his extraordinary 
displays as spectators or critics; and armed his 
eloquence with resistless effect over those whom it 
was intended to sway, or persuade, or control. If 
the concurring accounts of witnesses, and the tes- 
timony to his merits borne by his writings, may be 
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trusted, he must be profiomiced to stand* upon tlie 
whole, at the head of modem oiators. There «aj 
have been more measure and matured power u 
Pitt, more fire in the occasional foorsts of Chatham, 
more unlmdled yehemenee, more intent reasonii^ 
ia Fox, more deep-toned declamaticm in passages 
of Sheridan, m<Me learned imagery in Burke, nofe 
wit and humour in Canning ;* but, as a whole, and 
taking in all rhetorical gifts, and all the orator's 
accomplishments, no one, perhaps hardly the union 
of seyeral of them, can match what we are taught 
by tradition to admire in Boliogbroke's spoken 
eloquence, and what the study of his works makes 
OS easily believe to be trud. 

In considering Bolingbroke's character^ there is 
even less possibility than in ordinary cases of se- 
parating^ the politic from the natural capacity : less 
pretence for making the distinction, so often and 

* It is inoonsistent with the plan of this work to treat 
of living speakers ; and this imposes a restraint in illns- 
tnating by comparison. For who can&il to reooUeet that 
the utmost reach of eloquence has been attained by those 
who surrive ? Who can doubt that Lord Plunket will, in 
after times, be classed with the very greatest orators ; and 
that his style, of the highest excellence, is also eminently 
original, entirely his own? It affords the most per^t 
study to those wh<mi its perfection may not maJfjs despair. 
In confining the mention of Mr. Canning to wit and humour, 
it must only be understood that we speak of the thing 
defective in Bolingbroke, not as confining Mr. C.'s excel- 
lence to that department; he was a very oonsiderable 
>rator in other respects* 
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so ineorrectly made between that which is becoming 
or honest in political life, and that which is vir* 
tuous or pure in private* It is seldom^ indeed, 
that the lax morality can be tolerated, or even 
understood, which relieves the general reputation 
of a man from the censure naturally descending 
upcMi it, by citing personal merit as a kind of set-K>ff 
to political delinquency ; seldom that there is any 
kind of sense in believing a man honest who has 
only betrayed his colleague, because he never 
<Aeated his Mend ; or in acquitting of knavery the 
statesman who has sacrifioed his principles for pre- 
fmnent, nerdiy because he has never taken a bribe 
to break some private trust, embezzled a ward's 
money, sold a daughter or a wife. Nothing can 
be more shadowy than such distinctions, nothing 
more arMtrarythan such lines of demarcation. To 
say that a dishonest, or sordid, or treacherous 
politician may be a virtuous man, because he has 
never exposed himself to prosecution for fraud, or 
forgery, or theft, is near akin to the fantastical 
mcmtlity which should acquit a commcni offender 
of horse-stealing because he had never been charged 
with burglary. It must, however, be confessed, 
that as there are some cases of political offences 
much worse than others, so in these the impossi- 
bility of making such distinctions becomes more 
apparent ; and both the kind and the amount of 
the crimes charged upon Bolingbroke seem to point 
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him out as an instance in vhick all contrast be- 
tween public and private character signally §u^ 
If, then, we advert to his conduct under these two 
heads^ it is only in order to treat of diffiirent kimfe 
of delinquency in separation and in suceession; 

He came into Parliament as a declared Tory ; 
the ancient &milies from which he sprung, the St. 
Johns and the Ports, had ever been of that £iitk. 
In the ministry which the Queen formed during 
the latter years of her reign from the members of 
that party, he held a conspicuoue place ; having 
been Secretary of State and a leading supporter, 
first in the Commons, then in the Ixnrds. He 
began under Harley, and to Harley he devoted 
himself; to Harley he seemed firmly attached. 
Soon there broke out symptoms of jealousy : these 
occurred on the promotion of his chief to- an earl- 
dom, while he only was made a viseount himself; 
the want of a blue riband completed the philoso- 
pher's chagrin ; the incapacity, real or &icied, of 
his former patron, called down the moralist's ven- 
geance instead of exciting his compassion or claim- 
ing his help ; and the latter part of his official life 
was passed in continually renewed and continually 
failing attempts to supplant and to ruin him. But 
we know the interior of the cabinet too little, are 
too superficially acquainted with personal details to 
be prepared for pronouncing a safe judgment upon 
the degree of blame which he thus earned ; possibly 
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he* only shared it with the other party ; not im- 
possibly the whole mi^t be Harley's. Upon the 
schemes in which he was engaged for restoring the 
Staarts, undoing the work of the Revolution, ex- 
posing the civil and religious liberties of the country 
to the most imminent peril, and effecting this 
change through the horrors of civil war, possibly 
aggravated by foreign invasion, there can exist no 
doubt whatever. We shall first advert to the 
result of the evidence upon this head ; and then 
consider his case, as made by himself, to see how 
far he can be said to stand acquitted even upon his 
own showing. 

That some at least of Ihe Queen's Tory ministers, 
and even the Queen herself, were desirous of re- 
storing the exiled fiunily, and setting aside the Act 
of Settlement extorted frcHn the same party by Song 
William, there can be no doubt. Bolingbroke 
always professed himself the fiist friend of the Be* 
volution, and cited his having helped to introduce 
the Act of Settlement in proof of it. But the 
coldness and the sluggishness of that proceeding, 
on the part of himself and the King's Tory mi- 
nisters, is well known ; nor does any one now 
doubt that they endeavoured to obstruct the bill in 
its progress, until the decease of the Kiug should 
interrupt or supersede the measure. But Boling^ 
broke-s denial of any design favourable to the 
Pretender, until after his attainder and during his 
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exile, was constant and peremptory. Nor did any 
probabilities the other way suffice to convince men 
how &\ae his assertions were, until the publicati<m 
of Marshal Berwick's ^ Memoirs' at once discloeed 
the truth ; and then we had a clear statement of 
his treason having commenced during the Quean's 
life-time~a statement under the hand of the veiy 
person through whom he has himself said that his 
communications to and from the Pretender uni- 
formly passed, at the period when he oonfesses 
himself to have been engaged in the Stuart coun-' 
cils. There is an end, therefore, of his defence 
against the main body of the accusation, and it is 
ended by a witness to whose testimony he has pre^ 
eluded himself from objecting. But this is not all. 
His own conduct bears testimony against him as 
loudly as his own witness. Upon the Queen's 
demise, Harley, Ormond, and himself, being ve- 
hemently suspected of treasonable practices, were 
accused in Parliament constitutionally, legally, 
r^;ularly, formally. What was the course pursued 
by the three ? Harley, conscious of innocence, like 
a guiltless man remained, awaited his impeaclunent, 
&ced his accusers, met his trial, and was unani- 
mously acquitted. Nor does any one now believe, 
nor did any but they whom faction blinded thai 
believe, that he had any share at all in the intrigue 
set on foot to restore the Stuarts, Ormond and 
Bolingbroke fled ; they would not stand their trial. 
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Now the former never denied his accession to the 
treasonable plot — never having indeed {Hrolessed 
any favourable disposition towards the Revolution 
Settlement; the latter, though he pretended lo 
deny his guilt, yet gave none but the most frivolous 
reasons to explain his flight. He could only say 
that so odious to him had his former friend, his 
original patron, become, that he could not think of 
submitting to be coupled or mixed up with lum in 
any matter mt in any manner. So that his hatred 
of another prevailed over his love of himself — his 
inveterate dkl&e of his neighbour over the natural 
desire of self-defence ; his repugnance for an enemy 
made him reject life itsdf when the terms on 
which it waa offered involved the act of taking 
the same preeaution with his rival to secure his 
safety ; and, rather than defend his honour, clear 
his character from the worst of accusations, in the 
way common to all men, and which one whom he 
disliked had, like all innocent men, pursued, he 
preferred wholly abandoning the defence of his re- 
putation, and peissing with all the world for a &lse 
tradtor. It is not often that a guilty person can make 
an honest-looking defence; not seldom that the 
excuses offered by suspected culprits work their con- 
viction. But never yet did any one, when charged 
with a crime, draw the noose around his own neck 
HM^e fatally than Bolingbroke did, when he resorted 
to so wretched an explanation of the act, which, 
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unexplained, was a confession — the flight from his 
accusers. If that act, standing alone, was £sLtsl to 
the supposition of his innocence, the defence of it 
was, if possible, more effectual to his condemnation. 
But his subsequent proceedings, and his own 
general defence of his whole conduct, are still more 
destructive of his fame. As soon as he fled, his 
attainder passed, and passed, be it observed, without 
a dissenting voice through both Houses — a, circum- 
stance demonstrative of the universal impression 
entertained of his guilt ; and a thing which never 
could have happened, to a man so lately minister, 
among his own supporters and his own party, upon 
any the lowest estimate of public virtue or poli- 
tical friendship, had a doubt existed regarding his 
conduct, or had he ventured even to deny tlie 
charges in private communications with his ad- 
herents. He arrived in France: without a day's 
delay he put himself in communication with the 
Pretender and his agents ; and he at once accepted 
under him the office of his Secretary of State. 
Here then let us pause, and ask if this step was 
consistent with the charge against him being 
groundless. A statesman, professing inviolable 
attachment to the Revolution Settlement, is ac- 
cused of treasonable correspondence with the exiled 
family ; he flies, and because he has been, as he 
alleges, falsely accused of that offence, he imme- 
diately proceeds to commit it. Suppbse he made 
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tTie only feaiiible excuse for running away from his 
accusers— that the public prejudices against him 
-were so strong as to deprive him of all chance of 
a fair trial — did he not know that all such prepos- 
sessions are in their nature, in the nature of the 
people, in the nature of truth and justice, tem- 
porary, and pass away ? Then would not innocence, 
if acting under the guidance of common sense and 
an ordinary knowledge of mankind, have waited, 
more or less patient, more or less tranquil, for the 
season of returning calm, when justice might be 
surely expected? But could anything be more 
inconsistent with all supposition of innocence than 
instantly to commit the offence in question, because 
there was a delay of justice, through the prevalence 
of popular prejudice ? What would be said of any 
man's honesty who had fled from a charge of theft 
which he denied, and feared to meet, because sup- 
ported by perjured witnesses, if he instantly took 
to the highway for his support ? If, indeed, he 
says that the attainder gave him a right to take 
part against the government, then it must be ob- 
served that some months were allowed him by the 
act to return and take his trial, and that he never 
even waited to see whether, before the given time 
expired, men's minds should become so calm as to 
let him safely encounter the charge. 

But another and a higher ground must betaken. 
Who can maintain that it is the part of an hone?^ 
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man, to say nothing of a patriotic statesman, to 
leave the party of his country, and go over to her 
enemies, the instant he has been maltreated, how- 
ever grievously, however inexcusably by her — ^that 
is, by a party of his enemieft who happen to guide 
her councils ? Is it the part of public virtue — but 
is it the part of common honesty-^-to side with, the 
euemj and war with our own country because she 
or her rulers have oppressed us ? Then^ if all men 
are agreed that this afford» no justification for such 
treason, how much worse is his crime who would 
plunge his country into civil war, to wreak lus 
vengeance on the &ction that has oppressed and 
banished him? The Revolution Settlement had 
obtained Bolingbroke's deliberate approbation : no 
man has spoken more strongly in its favour ; it was 
the guarantee, according to him, of both civil and 
religious liberty. Yet against this settlement he 
declares war— to subvert it he exerts all his powers, 
merely because the Whig party had maltreated 
himself, and created against him a prejudice he was 
afraid to face. Nay more — be the settlement the 
very best conceivable scheme of government or not, 
it was established, and could only be upset by civil 
commotion, and probably required the aid of foreign 
invasion to overthrow it. To darken the &ce of 
his native land with those worst of all plagues was 
his desire, that he might take his revenge on his 
enemies, and trample upon them, raised to po^& 
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under the restored dynasty of the bigoted and t3rran- 
uical Stuarts I This is not the charge made against 
Bolingbroke by his adversaries ; it is not the sen- 
tence pronounced upon him by an impartial public ; 
it is the case made for himself by himself, and it is 
as complete a confession of enormous guilt as ever 
man made. It further betokens a mind callous to 
all right feelings ; an understanding perverted by 
the sophistries of selfish ingenuity ; a heart in which 
the honest, with the amiable sentiments of our na- 
ture, have been extinguished by the habitual con- 
templations fiimiliar to a low ambition. 

From a man who could thus act in sharing the 
Pretender's fortunes, and could thus defend his con- 
duct, little honesty could be expected to the party 
with which he had now ranged himself. The 
charge of having neglected the interests of the 
Pretender, and done less than he ought to further 
the rebellion in 1715, made against him by the 
thoughtless zeal, the gross ignorance, the foolish 
presumption of the Jacobites, and to which is almost 
entirely confined the defence of himself, in his cele« 
brated, and for composition justly celebratedi ^ Let- 
ter to Sir William Wyndham,' was plainly ground- 
less. It was likely, indeed, to be groundless ; for 
the interests of Bolingbroke, all the speculations of 
his ambition, all the revengeful passions of his na- 
ture, were enlisted to make him zealous in good 
earnest for the success of the rebellion ; and to aid 
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that enterprise, however much he Blight despair of 
it, he exerted his utmost resources of intrigue^ of 
solicitation, of argument. But as soon as it had 
failed, the Pretender probably yielded to the mis- 
representations of Bolingbroke's enemies, poesibly 
lent an ear to the vulgar herd of detractors, Mrho 
could not believe a man was in earnest to serve the 
Prince because he refused, like them, to shut his 
eyes against the truth, and believe their afiairs 
ilourisl\ing when they were all but desperate. The 
intrigues of Lord Mar worked upon a mind so 
prepared ; and advantage being taken of a^ coarse 
though strong expression of disrespect towards the 
Prince^ he M'as induced to dismiss by far his ablest 
supporter, and take that wily old Scotchman as his 
minister. 

There was the usual amount of royal perfidy in 
the manner of his dismissal, and not much more. 
At night he squeezed his hand, and expressed his 
regard for the man whom in the morning he dis- 
missed by a civil message requiring the seals of 
his ofRce, and renewing his protestations of g^ti- 
tude for his services, and confidence in his attach- 
ment. Bolingbroke appears to have felt this deeply. 
He instantly left the party, and for ever ; but he 
affects to say that he had previously taken the de- 
termination of retiring from all connexion with the 
service as soon as the attempt of 1715 should be 
made and should fail. Assuming this to be true, 
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which it probably is not, he admits that his course 
was to depend, not on any merits of the Stuart 
cause, not on any view of British interests, not on 
any vain, childish, romantic notions of public duty 
and its dictates, but simply upon his own personal 
convenience, which was alone to be consulted, and 
which was to exact his retirement unless the dynasty 
were restored -which was, of course, to sanction 
his continuance in the service in the event of 
success crowning the Prince, and enabling Boling- 
broke to be minister of England. But whatever 
might have been his intentions in the event* of the 
Pretender retaining him as his Secretary of State, 
^ his dismissal produced an instantaneous effect. All 
regard for the cause which he had made his own was 
lost in the revenge for his deprivation of place under 
its chief; and he lost not a moment in reconciling 
himself with the party whom he had betrayed, and 
deserted, and opposed. To obtain an amnesty for 
the present, and the po^ibility of promotion here- 
after, no professions of contrition were too humble, 
no promises of amendment too solemn, no display 
of zeal for the Government which he had done his 
utmost to destroy too extravagant. To a certain 
extent he was believed, because the Pretender's 
cause was now considered desperate, and Boling- 
broke's interest coincided with the duty of perform- 
ing his promise. To a certain extent, therefore, 
his suit was successful, and he was suiTered to return 
home and resume his property with his rank ; bu 
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tbi dcfo]» of PtttHaitaidht irvA 'office wet<e ^^t dfosed 
agMrt Um/ And ^ i^ieistdt hk lifb' V^ s^^nt 'm 
tn&TBilEng regrefs iM^ he Had ever f e¥t^ Hi^ cbiiil^i^, 
and-as unavailttig ittn^onr stg&in£^ tlie gr^f ^'^ 
honett minister: who had l^hd^il hitaimeit^S)t^h6^t 
l>eiB2^ his dupe-^^^ba had altdtt^i^ hMi' Mr ftifal^ 
England a dwt^lki^pkk^^Bf bnc^e mbf^; #itiioiit 1^- 
tii^ hka make it onee ttiofe the ^porf of blfi^iiiiptftU 
eipied.Bmbkion/ •» '•• ' ■ ''**' i >.r. ...s ..u*....» 

Heve, agaiti, regarding 'h<ifs JHfaal ^^dbiihiism W 

: th^vBretemler, we hav^ M^bt^ aecoubt/^d dh 

the^t alme-we ^t^ boiideinfrtAg-hiiti.' ^B^eA^ti^^ tfaie 

Ftolkment of tj^e Bi^nistMiekriitt^M 

he eonfeMed'his g«ftlt by his ^Jght; he j6i16^^^ 

^tandaffd ^f the Sliiartd. li -Wad coVeried 'xvWr' itH- 

. mediabfe defeat, and he lyolved^tb qfdit'itV^ fiiit 

ctfiMia'awhIle the nfaster isTto * Whose ^rrie^ 'h^€ '^am<e 

aisna •v^^hmteei' tihoee' to tale kbdther liihistier: 

^theifeft>ftt BoMftgbrbke deemed 'him, atidf H^ert^ 

ifeii when hfe thisfbtturiei? wbi-)e' milch m6re uYiques- 

tionable than hii irigratitudfe. ^ Thfe piVdt of ill Bis 

.^«tttk)ntf, by ail ttiat A^ nrgfe irf his '6D^rt behalf, ' m^ 

hk ihdi vidbal, pril^te, pei^soii^l;' !nf ^r^.^ * ^6'th^ 

odnrfderatioii all- teifee^df pfiiicJpte' vk 1^c#iifee^, 

all oWigationiof duty i^bj^ctfed ;*whatttvfer ^Ais i^ 

venge pronipted,^ what^vei** his ' Aiiibitibn' t^6bhi- 

Hieiid<«!, thrtt he ^eenred hiws^lf justM^ iii iJbihg, 

if not tailed opbnto dp; ' ' '• ' 

Bolingbroke's * Idea of a Patriot Kmg * certainly 
iffered exceedingly from his idea of a Patriot Sab- 
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ject. The duty of the former, according to him, 
required a constant sacrifice of his own interests to 
the good of his country ; the duty of the latter he 
considered to be a constant sacrifice of his country 
to himself. The one vras bound on no account 
ever to r^ard either his feelings or his tastes, the 
interests of his family, or the powers of his station ; 
the other was justified in regarding his own gratifi- 
cation, whether of caprice, or revenge, orambitiooiy 
as the only object of his life. Between the ruler 
and his subjects there was in this view no kind of 
reciprocity ; for all the life of self-sacrifice spent 
by the one was to be repaid by a life of undisturbed 
and undisgubed self-seeking in the other. But if 
the guarantee which his system proposed to afford 
for the performance of the patriot king's duties, or 
for making patriots of kings, was somewhat scanty 
and precarious,^ not to say fantastical, ample secu- 
rity was held out for the patriot citizen's part being 
well filled. The monarch was enticed to a right 
and moderate use of power by clothing him with 
prerogdiive, and trusting rather to that not being 
abused than to influence not being very extrava- 
g^tly employed; the secret for moderating the 
love of dominion was to bestow it without any re- 
straint ; the protection given to the people against 
the prerogative of the prince was io deliver them 
over into his hands ; the method proposed for put- 
ting the wolf out of conceit with blood was to thro\if 
VOL. vr. ' M 
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tkelaiab to him boiuML If this did not seem^r 
very hopeful mode of attaining the object^ a veij 
Ukiely way to realise the ^ Idea of a Patriot lQi|g/ 
l^plaafor producing Patriot Citizens in unlimited 
supfjy was^ abundantly oex^ini Whatever defects 
the ooe scheme might disclose iu the kno^lec^e.of 
human nature^ whatever ignorance of human firailty, 
mme whatever could be chaxged upc^ the other; 
tor it appealed to the whole selfish feelings qf the 
soul) made each man the judge of what was most 
virtuous fi»r him to do, and to guide his judgment 
fiKDMhed him with a pleasing canon enougl»-jH. 
had only to follow -his own inclinations whitherso- 
ever they might lead* Such was the i^stem of Bo^ 
Mnghroke upon the relative duties of soveceigiia and 
subjects-^ i^vt&n son^what more symm^trieally 
unfolded as regartk the former; but, toD^chiagr the 
laitter, fully cKempUfied by: his practice^ an^ also 
plainly sketched by his writings composed iiv his 
own dej^ce ; for it must never be tof:Qqtif£ia th|| 
he is not like most pien who have gon^ M?V. bj 
v^lusiBg to praofeise>^vhat they preachy or pm^j^ 
unequal to square their own oonduclb by the ruilfa 
wluch- in ^neral they ccsifessto be just^ Qjs «Qft- 
duct has been openly aiid di^b^i^Mcly; vin^cMo^.by 
himself up<m theground that all he.djd,at l»iui^ Jip 
he adinitted himself to have dim^f he w^SrjsstiSed 
in doing; tand he has conftsae^ luwelf to^hwve 
•^ed in every pasiiottlar with an uivlfiAriadziig re^ki4 
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to the pursuit of his own interests, Ahd the gtatffi- 
cation ot his own passions. 

Of Bolingbroke's private life and personal quali- 
ties, as apart from his public and political, little 
needs be added. He who bore the part in aflkirs 
which w^ have been contemplating could not easily 
have been a man of strict integrity, or of high prin- 
ciple in any relation of life. There may have been 
nothing mean or sordid in his nature ; an honesty, 
seldom tried in persons of his station, may hare 
been proof against the common temptatiiMis to 
which it was exposed ; the honour which worHH;f 
men make their god may have found in him a^ sttb*" 
missive worshipper ; but the more exalted and the 
iiobler qualitiecr of the soul were ntft likely to be 
displayed by one whose selfish propensities were 
gratified in public life at liie cost of all that states- 
men most riegard in public character ; and Wftle 
reliance can be placed either on the huinanity, or 
the self-control, or the self-respect of one whOse 
passions are his masters, and hurry him on to gm- 
idflcation at all the hazards that virtue can encoun- 
ter. Accordingly, his youth was a course of unre- 
strained and* habittDEi! indulge^e. In a Kbertine 
age he was marked as among the most lie^tious. 
Even his predated panegyrist, Dean Swift, makes 
no defence for this part of faisf life, and only Ten^ 
tures to suggest that he had lived long enough to 
regret and repent of it. Sir William Windham, 

M 2 
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Aiilf te, Mfd sedueed by thechahM i^'lii^sbeielf i 
atfid'tb^ ^If^ have mlit^itPhim BsdtiWUmMif. 
dtMlpatio&'to the ad^e^dattt >of sticlk & HeiJtbr. 
lYfath^ suprlfed tb29l^tnpeet'(^«he'|)dasib»« iMW)r 
y9a»^ and beeama vi'dre qaiet 'in ttis^^fl ctotutoo irf 
during^ the calmH«^ of hU Midody'ls p^ilMpd ifi^ 
thoiVestiU of phjrftvoal oauses than^at^ gretA eMgf. 

• Thai hii feeliiigB; how«l«^, 'wlif^ii^'l^ft ^<tMl! 
mitdral coviNe, utip^rvettiad by ^U jdStoe^itefi^^iiMM^ 
htirried i^f evil prc^l^ffidtie&^iw^i^'klM^^aM^'g^jtie^ 
fbutf,4ha^«Jer«iTffictent|M«df. Tli&4^tty^iiig^''^hyi 
ki wly youth hfe fiittt c^tfact^' vkji m&M:ftt^i^ 
d«ie and of faiAifyiia#]*aiig«»i^iitt^ iik^idl ^ch 
unions, it was attended with little happib<M0.^^> Vk» 
ge^iMPd ^ifb wa^ one* ^ his «hdil$e'lU td^ l^il'lhis 
ddnu^ftflout* wa» blomelds^r atnl I he^idnj€i]fi«li''i ffiudh 
e«Mifoit ^^lier io&i&tfi ^9iih'mitichmkm -Uii^iis 
M^dft^-wa« warMi aiid'c«aloU»f Mid tliiftptmllt^t^ 
tfnd>ilo6ke4 vp to lAiii''^h.k;Arvdor t^iii<^'>i»tt 
ilttbe'i«eprettedj|iy$i}<!h <(bdii»i7^^«ta0iidfli«is}ie«t(Bieiiii 
br vetpect^ or evaii; admbadon. > Yft^evettwilbii 
tekitim^ the most ^ttiuotlf^eaniwhiehHcfiappeiiwib 
«»^(4^>prottd temper* got theillettbifibf lai^ikiHto 
isiMvet and he pea^ecfited 'the^ftienuHy^''offJBopei 
vthomlbdng he had^lovttd^O'^cill^JwSthi aimnodir 
hatdfy ut be ptdHMed^ c^Ktanly mot^to^be 'vwcfit 



* * 

l^tx¥ h\ib^yf^^9 both ini ^19 pviivftte Jt£9iaB4i bi^ 
j^jUbUii^ fMHi a )eiigi»iiifQaid^:<«]3eitiuig^ £)r Ihe^ >tEQpaft 
P«tft(>^¥ftrtde9^ ftt itiBrror eiore.tteoi. scQra]Oa?<o«it<m]N^ 
— though his conduct towards the Pret^mi^iflfr* 
»r44PH?fi .tlkf^E,4^fi,/ex^B^^#w; to >W* reflpArfcii imd 

.i,!!^ tb^ g^)f8;^]uj:^b bA diifdayjed iK'tb^ ^fiM^^ 

Ifis^jiWifi^^:, Jtis :.^dl»iis^4»l' J9^^ HlfCQIiOi^U^ 

ftl^uU, twJU9i» joined 't) floating ^mntfedm^ 
Hi^safl^ ia(;^Milpli9MeoAs,';ha\)^iW)Mte; i^m /sbio^M 

iaid«m«oi)Quiv i$ne jK>>IUirIckiUBd08 ;thei)dpitt}ifm ixS 
tb^rf^qdpleflwhkbjfmabeftfmeQ^'biirih^ .audi (Dm 
Tftl^miiKtai %(fairit3'3tikndl}to<>!]:ettd^ >ftbe)]:^i inAStn^ni 
f9(][nlftl^\\^>'r8i}fle , Itoj ^aptmtp al]|> aupenfiejbl 
t)iiMervars9 aidtevl^do.Mm/i^h^ mor^ |iareicj|pu»oap^ 



^ 
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